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las.ic  mist  that  has  so  long  enveloped  the  intellectual  phe- 
nomena, and  served  to  foster  many  important  errors- 
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ERRATA. 

Page  27,  11th  line  from  bottom,  read  "what  is,  would  bo,"  &c. 
"      top,  before  the  word  thing,  insert  same. 
"      top,  for  "  Organical,"  read  Organic. 
"      bottom,  for  "  by  witches,"  read  con- 
cerning witches. 
"      top,    for   "  ever  knowing,"  read  even 

knowing, 
"      bottom,  for   "  or  abdomen,"  read  and 
abdomen. 

"  144,  last  line  for  "  Page  lOl,"  read  Page  122. 
"  168,   14th  line  from  top,  for  Cl  page  44,"  read  page  41. 
'•193,   13th  "       "     bottom,  read  "  ideas  of  extension." 
"  195.   last  line,  for  *'  others,"  read  orders. 
(l  295,  3d  line  from    bottom,  strike  out  the  word  "to"  before 

the  word  constitute. 
u  304,   12th  line  from  bottom,  strike  cut  the  word  John. 
"318,     7th  *'       "     bottom,  strike  out  the  word  not. 
"370,     2d     "       "     top,  read    '•  the  brain  as  the  fiddler." 
"  373,  (which  in   a  few  copies  i?  paged  337,)  1 5th  line  from 

top,  leave  out  th<  word  in. 
tl  374,  14th  line  from  bottom,  read    "  will  not  occur  " 
"393,     8th  "       "     top,  after  t-h'e  word  faith,  put  a  comma 
in  room  of  the  period. 
Besides  the  above, therea  few  other  errors,  which  the  reader  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  correcting. 


03?-  At  page  28,  the  author  has  made  some  remarks  concerning 
the  word  nature,  that  will  not  bear  criticising  :  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  word  has  more  than  one  meaning.  "  The  universe  of 
opinion."  would  be  a  very  odd  expression. 

Also,  at  page  70,  in  the  last  paragraph,  there  appears  to  be  a 
blunder,  which  the  author  fears  the  reader  will  not  be  able  to  cor- 
rect. He  considers  the  faculty  of  man  to  communicate  his  ideas  by 
signs,  an  acquired  faculty  ;  but  he  is  not  able  to  acquire  this  facul- 
ty because  his  vocal  organs  are  betier  than  those  of  a  horse,  but 
because  he  possesses  hands,  and  a  heller  brain,  than  a  horse. 
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FREPAOT. 


I  am  out  at  last,  in  the  condition  you  see  me.  My  author  has 
had  to  contend  with  many  difficulties  in  bringing  me  forth  ;  and  he 
would  have  me  suggest  to  you,  that  if  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  has  composed  me,  were  known,  they  would  be  considered  as 
sufficient  apology  for  many  minor  errors  But  for  his  attempting 
to  write  under  such  circumstances,  he  can  offer  nothing  better  than 
his  conviction  that  he  is  able  to  throw  considerable  light  upon  sev- 
eral very  important  and  very  interesting  subjects. — He  firmly  be- 
lieves that  the  leading  principles  which  I  contain,  are  true  ;  and 
that  by  the  diffusion  ol  truth,  the  happiness  of  the  human  family 
will  in  the  end  be  promoted,  lie  is  aware  however,  that  many- 
persons  strangely  ground  their  hopes  of  a  future  state,  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  thing  which  I  shall  convince  you  has  no  being  in  nature  ; 
a  thing  which  almost  all  philosophers  who  maintain  its  existence, 
admit  to  be  unextended,  and  consequently  not  a  millionth  part  as 
large  as  a  pin's  head  ; — a  thing  which  they  call  Soul  or  Mind,  but 
which  is  not  declared  in  the  Word  of  God  to  be  immortal,  and  the 
ceaseless  existence  of  which — admitting  it  to  be  such  a  feeling, 
thinking  thing  as  maintained — is  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of 
resurrection,  as  set  forth  in  the  Christian  Scriptures.  Such  per- 
sons— though  they  may  have  their  curiosity  gratified  by  perusing 
me — will  not  be  pleased  with  the  sentiments  which  I  contain  ;  un- 
less I  succeed  in  convincing  them  that  their  future  existence  in  a 
state  of  consciousness,  (toes  not  at  dl  depend  on  the  existence  of 
this  unextended  thing  But  this  I  may  be  able  to  do  ;  for  by  show- 
ing what  personal  identity  does  in  truth  consist  in,  I  shall  remove 
the  difficulties  that  have  been  supposed  to  attend  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  state,  if  the  doctrine  of  materialism  be  admitted. 

As  "  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,"  and  as  a  knowledge 
of  himself  is  the  most  useful  knowledge  he  can  acquire  —  that  is,  the 
most  conduche  to  his  happiness — it  is  intended  that  I  be  studied 
(for  I  am  not  written  merely  to  please  the  taste)  by  all  classes  of 
readers  ;  consequently  I  am  not  exactly  the  same  thing  I  should 
have  been,  had  I  been  designed  for  any  one  class  in  particular. 
And  while  men  of  science,  and  especially  medical  men,  will  find 
many  facts  already  known  to  them  ;  the  less  learned  will  meet 
with  a  few  technical  terms  with  which  they  are  unacquainted.  But 
I  may,  perhaps,  be  found  interesting  throughout,  even  to  medical 
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gentlemen  ;  for  these  farts  are  brought  forward  and  arranged  with 
a  design  to  establish  the  important  inferences  my  author  lias  drawn 
from  them.  And  as  to  technical  terms,  in  almost  ill  cases  they  are 
so  brought  in,  that  the  reader  will  know  their  meaning  as  soon  as  he 
comes  to  them. 

A*  it  is  believed  that  I  contnin  a  npyv  system  of  notions, — that 
my  merits  may  not  be  wrongly  appreciated,  it  is  toy  ant  Inn's  ur- 
gent request  that  the  reader  either  put  me  aside  at  once,  or  re. id 
me  through  attentively,  a^id  in  order,  from  beginning  to  end  — If 
mv  eleventh  chapter  be  found  rather  tedious,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
be  attentively  read,  to  the  right  understanding  of  what  follows. 

That  my  author  might  "  begin  at  the  beginning,"  and  that  he 
might  have  a  fit  opportunity  to  advance  a  few  ideas  for  the  consid- 
eration of  those  who  love  to  think  ;  he  has  inserted  my  first  chap- 
ter :  though  he  cannot  see  as  it  has  any  connexion  with  my  lead- 
ing principles. 

Excepting  what  is  contained  in  three  or  four  chapters,  I  contain 
very  liitie  that  is  taken  from  other  books.  Nor  has  my  author  en- 
deavoied  to  exhaust  any  of  (he  various  subjects  of  which  he  has 
treated  — He  t  as  made  truth  his  pole  star,  and  steered  right  ahead, 
laying  down  his  principles,  and  explaining  the  phenomena  of  man 
up'  n  these  principles  without  turning  to  the  right  or  left  to  fivoror 
oppose  any  sect  or  party  :  if  he  have  done  either,  it  is  because  it 
came  in  his  way. 

lie  does  not  say  he  presents  me  to  an  enlightened,  impartial, 
and  unprejudiced  public,  by  whose  decision  1  must  stand  or  tall  j 
for  there  is  no  such  puldiv'  in  existence. 

It  is  expected  the  critics  will  fall  to  nibbling  my  soft  perls — of 
which  I  possess  a  pretty  good  share—  but  my  author  will  neve*  be 
troubled  for  this,  should  it  be  found  that  they  aie  unable  to  destroy 
my  bones 

Adams,  January  28lh,  1829. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Which  is  the  most  rational  supposition,  that  a  bring  exists  which 
never  commenced  existence,  or  (hat  a  being  commenced  exist* 
ence  nihtuul  an  antecedent  ? 

The  sentiment,  (hat  a  being  exists  which  never  commenced 
existence,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  that  a  being  exists  which 
has  existed  from  all  elernity,  appears  to  us  to  favor  atheism  & 
for,  if  one  being  exist  which  never  commenced  existence,  why 
not  another — why  not  the  universe  ?  It  weighs  nothing,  says 
the  atheist,  in  the  eye  of  reason,  to  say  the  universe  appears 
to  man  as  though  it  were  organized  by  an  Almight)  Designer  j 
for  the  maker  of  a  thing  must  be  superior  to  the  thing  made  - 
and  if  there  be  a  Maker  of  the  universe,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  if  such  M  iker  were  minutely  examined  by  man,  man 
Would  discover  such  indications  of  wisdom  and  design,  thai  it 
would  be  more  difficult  for  him  to  admit  that  such  Maker  was 
not  caused  or  constructed  by  a  pre-existme  JWigwij  than  to 
admit  ihn*  tho  iwmim  n<u  nui  caused  or  constructed  by  a 
Designer.  But  no  one  will  contend  for  an  infinite  series  of 
Makers  ;  and  if.  continues  the  atheist,  what  would  ifviewedj 
be  indications  of  design  are  no  proof  of  a  designer  in  the  one 
case,  they  are  not  in  the  other  ;  and  as  such  indications  are 
the  only  evidence  we  have  of  the  existence  of  a  Designer  of 
the  universe,  we,  as  rational  beings,  contend  there  is  no  God* 
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W>  do  not  euppoM  the  exigence  of  any  beinaj  of  which  there 
is  no  evidence,  when  such  supposition,  if  admitted,  so  far  from 
diminishing,  would  only  increase  a  difficulty  which  is  at  best 
fufficiently  great.  Surely,  if  a  superior  be.n^  rm>y  have  ex- 
isted  from  all  eternity.  »"    interior  may  have  existed  from  all 

cfer„i(y  . if*  great  God.  sufficiently  mighty  to  make  a  world, 

tnav  have  exsled  from  all  eternity,  of  course  without  be»in« 
ping  and  without  cause,  such  world  may  have  existed  from 
all  eternity,  without  beginning,  without  cause. 

Such  being  the  arguments  which  atheists  may  advance,  on 
the  suppositipn  that  a  being  exists  which  never  commenced 
existent  e  ;  we,  as  firm  believers  in  the  existence  of  an  intelli-* 
Pent  Creator  of  the  universe,  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  it  is 
more  rat!onal  to  suppose  that  a  being  commenced  existence 
'Without  an  antecedent,  than  to  suppose  that  a  being  exists 
which  never  began  tn  exist, 

It  will  be  admitted  that  a  man  can  no  more  conceive  of  a 
being  existing  from  all  eternity,  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
word  etirmty,  than  he  can  conceive  of  space  extending  so  far 
that  there  is  no  conceivable  space  bevond.  Let  us  think  back 
as  far  as  we  please,  in  spite  of  us  it  will  seem  as  though  every 
being,  agent,  or  entity,  winch  does  exist,  must  some  time  op 
Other  have  commenced  existence.  We  may  verbally  admit 
that  a  being  has  existed  from  all  eternity  ;  but  still,  this/row 
all  eternity  «mII  s<  rm  io  us  as  from  !>ome  very  distant  period 
or  commencement.  >i  p"*^8  °  v  ^—~  *K;..u~r  im  satisfaction 
to  tell  him  that  a  being  has  existed  'rum  all  eternity:  he  can 
have  no  such  notion  as  these  words  arc  intended,  and  perhaps 
Supposed,  to  convey  ;  and  he  is  more  and  more  convinced  of 
th's.  the  more  he  endeavors  to  foim  such  notion. 

Let  us  say  that  eteivitv  is  co-extensive  with  time,  and  that 
time  i&  thai  pari  01  tiutauou  in  winch  a  being  has  existed.    We' 


fi 

aI\oI1  thus  have  a  port  of  fixed  point,  or  starting  p^ace  ;  and 
ca  i  say  thai  the  Deity  has  existed  during  all  eternity. 

Now  it  follows,  according  to  our  use  of  the  word  time,  that 
prior   to   the  commencement  of  time,   nothing  was — neither 
niatler,  nor  laws  of  nature.     It  had   not  been  decreed  that  no 
effect  shall  take  place  without   cause, — it  was  not  then  a  law 
of  mature  that    ever)  event   shah   be  preceded  by  some  other 
event  ;     that    no  being    shall    exist  except   it    be   caused    to 
exist,   and  this   too    in   a  certain  way.      Hence  it    wasjii>1  as 
likely  that  a  being  should  commence  existence  as  otherwavs  j 
tlu  re  was  no  reason  why  a  being  should  commence  existence 
and  no  reason  why  a  being   should  not — nothing  to  cause  to 
be,  or   to  prevent  from  being,  and  a  being  commenced  exist- 
ence.     Now  this  being,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  all-power* 
ful,  considering  the  relation   in  winch  it  stood  ;  for  indeed,  as 
nothing  else  existed,  it  stood  in  relation  with  nothing  :  no  \  >W 
or  power  existed  to  oppose   or   be  opposed,  and  it  might  as 
Well  be  one  thing  as  another.      Inrleed.it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that    this  being   underwent,  as  we  may  B&yrfbrtuiim 
Jews  changes — perhaps  many  millions  of  them — before  it  he- 
Came  a  thinking  Being.      But  after  tins,  He  decreed  :  hence- 
forth NOTHING    SHALL    BE  EXC    VT  AT  MV  Pl.EAMJRE  ;   and    it 
Was  and  ever  has  been  so.      Foi  Hie  deeree  of  this  Being  waa, 
and  the  decree  of  any  other  being  under  the  same  circurtfst  '?z» 
•'■s  would    have  been,  sunie-""'  *-  <Ktv-nnine  any  thing.      (Ifc 
takes  but  little  to  turn  the  scale   when  there  is  no  weight  ift 
the  other  end.) 

God  now  wdled  a  universe  into  existence,*  and  Order  was 

i«  '  ...  i  .. 

*!t  was  a  dogma  of  all  die  ancient  schools  of  philosophy,  that 
(natter  could  noi  bi-  created  out  ot  nothing,  by  any  power  whatever, 
an-l  such  is  '.lie  opinion  of  some  modern  philosophers  We  shall 
But  enter  iuto  any  luug  discussion  ot  tbis  question  j  webdierc 
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t?as  the  second  decree  of ■'Heaven  :  it  was  decreed  that  noth- 
ing shall  act  until  it  be  acted  on,  and  Hie  same  antecedent! 
shall  be  invariably  succeeded  b_y  the  same  consequents,  under 
the  same  circumstances.  This  was  the  law  of  order,  LMec- 
triritv  now  sprung  forih  and  prevaded  all  things.  This  is  thfc 
main-spring  of  the  universe,  which  (he  Deity  caused  to  be— -i 
it  is  the  essential  cause  of  all  actions  or  changes, — it  is  the  ma- 
terial life  of  a  material  world. 

Now  it  was  in  heaven  decreed  that  no  being  shall  com- 
mence existence  without  cause  and  that  like  antecedents  sh  :l) 
be  invariaby  succeeded  by  like  consequents,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  bejorc  any  man  existed.  Consequently  no 
man  ever  saw  a  being  commence  existence  without  cause; 
instead  of  this,  man  sees  that  certain  agents  acting  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  are  invariably  succeeded  by  certain  ac- 
tions or  changes  of  certain  other  agents;  anil  this  gives  nse 
to  the  belief — and  to  the  language  by  which  we*  express 
it — that  agents  or  bodies  possess  intrinsickj&ozuers of p/oduc  ng 
changes  in  each  other,  and  that  nothing  can  and  (forgetting 
that  the    laws  ot   liature   were   totally   different    before  there 

however,  that  on  a  full  consideration  of  thp  subject,  it  will  appear 
that  we  may  as  well  admit  thai  matter  might  commence  existence, 
as  to  admit  many  oth°r  things  which  no  one  denies  To  say  ' (tat 
irntter  was  created  out  of  nothing,  is  to  state  the  simple  fact  that 
matter  commenced  r^ixifiuCf,^  \n  rather  had  language  T<>  ■  reate 
out  of  irresistibly  conveys  the  idea  or  m  urmt\  a,,i  <>i'  somkthIiNG 
an' I  the  expresson  to  create  oit>  of  nothing  seems  to  in'  <>lve  a  con-. 
tradictiqn,  besides  being  an  expression  of  that  which  is  inconceiva- 
ble Let  us  say  that  the  Deity  willed  it,  and  matter  immediately 
Commenced  existence  Here  are  two  events  hetw-en  which  there 
is  no  intervening  event,  and  we  say  we  cannot  conceive  hoir  or  why 
th<  subsequent  event  followed  the  antecedent  bt  t  it  will  be  made 
to  ippear,  in  lie  course  <f  tlti>  work,  that  in  everv  case  in  which 
one  event  immediately  succeeds  another  we  cauuot  conceive  hotv 
or  why. 
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were  any  laws  of  rat'irp")  never  could  co^nner.re  exigence, 
except  is  be  caused  to  exist  by  something  which  possess*  >  the 
■porvcr  ot  causing  >l  to  exist. 

Bur  suppose  the  laws  of  nature  and  consequently  man'l, 
experience,  had' been  intirel)  different ;  supposeMtoat  no  i 
ever  saw  any  event  preceded  or  succeeded  b\  another 
ticular  event  more  than  once  ;  suppose  it  were  a  very  com*, 
mow  and  every-dav  thing  to  see  men  machines,  rocks.  treeSj 
&c.  springing  at  once  into  existence,  even  in  a  vacuum*  un- 
der all  sorts/of  circumstances  or  no  circumstance  at  alh.t  to 
see.  heavy  bodies  rise  into  the  air  without  force  al  one  'sine 
but  not  at  another,  though  undei  the  same  circumstances  •  >• 
see  precise!)  the  same  kind  of  oil  mix  with  water  at  onetime, 
though  nor  at  another:  in  short,  suppose  all  events  took  place 
without  an)  order  or  regularity,  would  an)  one  think  that 
every  ey  ■  must  be  preceded  by  some  other  event,  thai  one 
bod?  has  the  power  of  producing  a  change  in  another  body^ 
an<  that  nothing  (an  commence  existence,  unless  something 
pit  viously  exisi  which  has  the  pow<  r  of  causing  it  to  exist  ? 
"We  think  not.-  we  think  if  the  events  of  nature  never  had 
occurred  in  some  kind  of  order,  we  never  should  have  heard 
any  thing  about  poaer,  cause,  effect,  &c.  We  think  also,  that 
men  might  then  very  readily  admit,  that  a  being  may  com- 
mc.ee  existence,  or  might  have  commenced  existence,  air 
though*  nothing  exist  prior  to  such  rn.nmouement,  of  course. 
Without  an  antecedent. 

Perhaps,  reader,  you  will  say,  that  if  the  laws  of  nature 
Were  totally  different  from  what  thej  now  are,  we  may  well 
Bi  ose  (hat  events  migb.1  occur  without  being  preceded  by 
other  events  in  any  wa\  collected  with  them.  Well,  if  you 
admil  tins,  you  accede  lo  the  sentitm  I  we  are  endeavoring 
t©  maintain  ;  for  before  there  were  any  nature  or  laws  of  na- 
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ture.  there  could  not  have  been  any  such  laws  of  nature  aj 
there  now  are. 

It  appears,  then,  (to  the  writer  at  least,)  that  the  difficulty 
Which  one  experiences  in  admitting  that  a  being  might  com- 
mence existence  without  an  antecedent,  is  owing  to  a  sort  of 
prejudice  which  he  acquires  by  witnessing  events  as  they  oo< 
cur,  since  it  has  been  decreed  that  the  same  antecedents  shall 
br-  followed  by  the  same  consequents,  and  decreed  also,  that 
nothing  ;-hall  exist  except  it  be  caused  to  exist.  The  conclu* 
sion  is  :  It  is  more  rational  to  suppose  that  a  being  shmdd 
commence  existence  w  ithout  an  antecedent,  than  that  a  being 
exists  which  never  had  a  beginning. 

The  reader  will  not  suppose  that  we  consider  what  we  have 
been  saying  as  any  argument  against  atheism  ;  for  the  atheist 
may  grant  our  conclusion,  but  still  tell  us,  it  does  not  follow 
but  (hat  it  is  just  as  probable  that  the  universe  commenced 
existence  without  an  antecedent,  as  that  a  Designer  of  the 
u  iverce  thus  commenced  existence. — Our  arguments  agamsfc 
atheism,  are  to  be  found  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  work. 

Should  any  one  pretend  it  is  irreverent  to  say  of  the  Deitjj 
that,  though  he  is  self-existing,  i.  e.  not  created,  caused,  op 
preceded,  he,  in  some  remote  period  of  duration,  commenced 
existence;  we  should  ask,  nihy  so  ?  We  can  see  nothing  ob- 
jectionable in  such  doctrine.  It  does  not  follow  that  the 
power  and  goodne-  of  ii,t.  Deity  are  different  from  what  they 
are  supposed  to  be.  by  tho*e  who  make  the  ambiguous  asser* 
tion.  that  the  Deity  his  existed^Vom  all  eternity.  It  does  not 
follow  that  tl  e  relation  between  the  Deity  and  the  universe 
and  the  relation  between  men  and  their  Maker,  and  between; 
e'Hch  other,  is  not  the  same  as  if  we  suppose  the  Deity  never 
bcjHn  to  b»-.  Nor  does  it  follow  that  the  Dei'y  will  ever 
cease  to  be  :  no  mortal  man  can  oifer  any  reason  why  the  Dt* 
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i(y  should  ever  rea=«?  to  be,  on  the  supposilion  that  he  ©nee 
began  to  be,  that  cannot  he  given  against  Ins  ceaseless  exist* 
©nee,  ou  the  supposition  that  he  never  commenced  existence* 


CHAPTER  II. 

On  Matter. 

We  define  matter,  a  combination  of  properties.  It  follows, 
(Recording  to  this  definition  of  matter,  that  space,  or  what  is 
Sometimes  called  empty  space  is  not  matter,  as  was  contend- 
ed t>)  Des  Cartes,  for  space  consists  of  but  one  single  proper- 
ty, to  wit,  extension. 

We  know  that  much  has  been  said  about  the  essence  of 
matter.  Many  philosophers  speak  of  it,  even  at  the  present 
day,  as  though  it  were  something  distinct  from  the  properties 
of  matter,  not  something  which  (hese  properties  constitute,  but 
something  which  is  "  the  permanent  exhibiter"  of  these  pro* 
perties.  We  are  gravely  told,  that  we  are  irresistibly  led  to 
ascribe  these  properties  to  such  essence  or  permanent  subject, 
"  by  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature."  But  the  present 
"writer  is  rather  unfortui.ate,  for  the  constitution  of  hisnature^ 
(if  he  can  divine  what  this  is.)  does  not  lead  him  to  ascribe 
the  properties  of  matter  to  something  besides  what  they  con* 
Stitute  ;  but  the  construction  of  our  language  compels  him  to 
Speak  as  though  h*>  rrmci,b>rpH  the  properties  of  matter,  or  the 
material  properties,  as  belonging  to  something  which  they  do 
Dot  constitute.  He  speaks  of  the  properties  of  matter,  and 
of  matter  possessing  properties,  just  as  he  speaks  of  the  stu- 
dents of  a  university,  the  father  of  a  child,  and  of  a  man  pos- 
sessing a  house  ;  but  he  supposes  that  one  combination  of 
properties  constitutes  one   kind  or  form  of  mailer,  another 
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■  e»rrVnaKoti  another  Vino*   and  so  on  ; — be  would   not  be  lift* 
d,.i.-,.r,  •.,  ,(.  th:,j  the  pro  pert  ■■■    of  matter  are  proper* 

tit     ofai  ••  thin        sides  w.hal  the\  constitute. 

i  ('■  resort  to  no  long  reasoning  processes  to  convince 
6t:<  ■  it'.-'  h<  essence  of  mirrtpr  is  a  name  without  a  thing;  eve- 
ry „,:,..  tvill  admit,  after  a  very  little  thinking,  that  f  all  the 
p     ,  h  constitute  any  borl   ,  or  if  you  please,  of  any 

l,.„|\.i;  ,!\va\,  nothingwill   remain.     Take  from  any 

body  the  property  of  exteution, of  impenetrability,  of  attrac- 
tion, and  every  other  property  which  mus  he  present,  and 
what,  pray,  will  remain  ? — He  that  asserts  that  matter  its*  !ft 
as  some  say.  or  the  essence  of  matter,  as  others  sa<,  is  one 
thing,  and  the  properties  of  matter  something  else,  asserts  a 
Sheer  and  inconceivable  hypothesis,  in  support  of  which  he 
ean  bring  nothing  at  all. 

If,  then,  combinations  of  properties  constitute  the  material 
world  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  and  of  which  we  are  a 
part  the  question  may  be  asked.  70/iai  is  a  property  ?  A  prop- 
erty, singly  considered,  is  the  most  unique  thing  in  nature, 
and  does  not,  of  course,  admit  of  being  defined.  Every  body 
must  learn  what  a  property  is,  b\  experience  ; — who  can 
define  sweet  'o  a  man  who  never  could  taste?  white  to  a  man 
who  never  could  see  ?  and  solidity  loa  man  who  never  could 
fee!  ? 

We  cannot  say  what  is  the  least  number  of  properties,  ex- 
isting together  ;  or,  in  ottrer  wnnh  there  may  be  some  forms 
of  matter  in  nature  consisting  of  fewer  properties  (ban  any 
form  we  are  acquainted  with.  Extension  and  impenetrab  !ify 
united,  would  constitute  what  all  men  would  willingly  call 
matter;  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  these  properties  are  ne- 
*ver  united  in  nature,  w  thout  other  properties  bei  ig  present* 
|so,  again,  there  may  be  in  existence  (as  we  will  admit)  coin- 
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binations  of  properties,  i.  e.  kinds  of  matter,  in  which  exten- 
sion and  impenetrability  are  not  both  present. 

Who  is  it  that  brings  together  three  or  four  words,  and  saye, 
that  whet)  those  properties  which  hese  words  signify  exist  to- 
gether, what  they  constitute  shall  be  called  matter;  and  when 
one  or  more  of  these  properties  are  wanting,  what  still  exists 
shall  not  be  called  matter  ?  It  is  a  human  being.  We  are  all 
human  beings ;  and  as  it  is  man  who  has  invented  the  word 
malter  to  denote  substances  possessing  certain  properties, 
why  may  not  men  enlarge  the  meaning  of  the  word,  so  as  to 
comprehend  those  substances  or  existences  now  called  spiri* 
tual,  provided  it  is  fit  to  do  so?  Do  you  say  that  those  beings 
which  are  called  material,  and  those  which  are  called  spiritu- 
al, are  essentially  different  ?  But  what  do  you  mean  by  essen- 
tially different  ?  To  have  nothing  in  common,  you  answer. 
They  have  something  in  common:  both  classes  of  substan- 
ces are  combinations  of  properties. — Did  the  man  ever  exist 
who  believed  that  spirits  consist  of  only  one  property  ?  Spirits 
are  generally  spoken  of  as  being  extended,  visible,  and  move- 
able bodies  ;  and  in  olden  times  they  used  to  have  wings,  ride 
in  chariots,  &c.  The  moderns  know  nothing  about  spirits  ; 
and  it  is  probable  they  never  would  have  thought  of  such 
things  were  it  not  for  what  has  been  handed  down  from  men 
of  ancient  times,  whose  active  brains  were  not  cloggedby  an 
overstock  of  scientific  knowledge.  Had  the  ancients  known 
as  much  as  the  moderns  about  the  laws  and  properties  of  mat- 
ter,— had  they  been  as  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
atmospheric  air,  and  many  other  invisible,  intangible,  and  yet 
material  bodies  ;  it  is  probable  they  never  would  have  invent- 
ed, never  would  have  had  any  use  for,  the  word  spirit ;  nor 
ever  believed  in  the  existence  of  any  thing  which  is  not  ma- 
terial.    Nay,  we  very  much  doubt  if  any  ancient  ever  did  ber 
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Iieve  in  (he  exhtenee  of  any  thing  immaterial,  in  the  sense  in 
which  (he  word  immaterial  is  now  understood.* 

We  know  not  how  recently  the  word  immaterial  has  been 
invented  ;  we  believe,  however,  the  word  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  bible.  And  thanks  to  clo?e  thinkers,  if  any  body 
ever  meant  anything  by  it,  men  have  been  compelled  to  ad« 
mit,  that  whalever  is  immaterial  is  unextended!  And  one 
might  have  reasonably  expected  that  all  who  know  enough  to 
keep  out  of  fire  and  water,  would  cease  to  talk,  gravely,  about 
a  being  that  is  unextended  ! — What  sort  of  machinery  is  it, 
that  is  in  such  continual  operation  as  to  keep  alive  the  most 
palpable  absurdities  ? 

Although  we  have  admitted  that  there  may  be  substances 
in  existence  that  do  not  possess  the  two  properties  of  exten- 
sion and  impenetrability,  we  are  far  from  believing  that  there 
are  such  ; — if  there  be,  we  must  suppose  that  they  consist  of 
more  than  one  property,  and  are,  of  course,  whatwe  should 
call  material.  Barely  to  the  expression,  material  spirits,  we 
have  no  more  objections,  than  to  the  expression  material 
stones  ;  but  as  professed  searchers  after  truth,  we  cannot  ad- 
mit the  existence  of  any  thing  until  we  have  some  other  evi- 
dence of  it,  than  merely  that  a  name  is  provided  for  it,  if  it  do 
indeed  exist.  The  opinions  of  men  of  ancient  times  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  things,  can  have  but  very  little  weight  with 
philosophers  of  the  present  day,  since  such  great  discoveries 
concerning  the  laws  and  properties  of  matter  have,  in  modern 
times,  been  made,  and  so  many  ancient  errors  delected. 

The  road  to  truth  has  been  very  much  obstructed  by  old 
thingless  names,  got  into  use  by  the  ancients  ;  and  it  is,  at  the 


*  The  Latin  spiritus,  from  spiro  '  to  breaihe,'  is  the  original  of 
our  spirit,  and  means  merely  <  breath,'  which  is  as  truly  matter  as 
the  earth  on  which  we  tread. 
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present  time,  no  trifling  and  unimportant  task,  to  show  what 
Words  are  insignificant,  and  to  determine  the  precise  things 
which  other  words  ought  to  he  used  to  signify. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

On  the  Universe,  Power,  Cause,  Effect,  fyc. 

By  the  word  universe,  we  mean  every  thing  that  was  crea- 
ted by  an  Almighty  Designer.  We  do  not  consider  space  as 
a  real  entity  or  agent ;  we  do  not  think  it  proper  to  say  that 
space  was  created.  With  us,  it  is  unconceivable  that  an  agent 
should  exist  which  never  commenced  existence  ;  but  with  us, 
it  is  equally  inconceivable  that  space  should  not  have  existed 
(if  it  be  proper  to  speak  of  the  existence  of  that  which  is  not  a 
being,)  from  eternity.  Neither  do  we  consider  the  Designer  of 
the  universe  as  a  part  of  the  universe,  but  as  something  dis- 
tinct from  it :  we  say  that  the  word  universe  ought  to  be  used 
to  signify  every  thing  that  was  created,  and  we  say,  further- 
more, every  thing  which  was  created,  is  matter. 

Now  when  any  body  of  matter  acts,  this  body  may  be  call- 
ed the  agent  of  such  action  ;  and  the  action  itself  may  be  call- 
ed an  event.  If  on  ultimate  atom  of  matter  act,  this  atom  is, 
also,  the  agent  of  such  action,  and  the  action  as  truly  an  event 
as  any  other,  although  our  senses  may  be  too  imperfect  to 
perceive  either  the  atom  or  the  action  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
perceive  either  the  atom  (at  rest)  or  the  atom  acting  ;  for  the 
action  of  an  agent  is  nothing  other  than,  nothing  distinct  from, 
the  agent  acting,  any  more  than  a  property  of  a  body  is  some- 
thing distinct  from  the  body. 

Events  do  not  occur  promiscuously  ;  but  it  is  a  universal 
fact,  or  law  of  nature,  that  such  event  as  is  succeeded  by  a 
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certain  other  event  at  one  time,  is  at  oil  times  succeeded  by 
the  same  event,  circumstances  being  the  same. 

We  must  now  show  what  we  mean  by  circumstances.  The 
word  circumstances,  is  a  convenient  word  which  we  often  use 
to  denote  all  those  preceding  events  which  we  do  not  wish  to 
be  at  the  trouble  of  enumerating  ; — we  need  not  add,  that  we 
also  use  it  to  denote  conditions,  for  this  is  implied,  since  the 
game  chain  of  antecedent  events  gives  rise  to  the  same  condi- 
tions. No  body  is  ever  in  a  condition,  except  it  be  put  in  such 
condition ;  and  this  putting  any  thing  in  a  condition  is  an 
event  ;  therefore,  if  the  circumstances  be  the  same'  if  the  pre- 
ceding events  be  the  same,  the  present  conditions  will  be  the 
same.  Hence,  to  say  the  word  circumstances  means  prece- 
ding events,  is  as  much  as  to  say  it  means  preceding  events  and 
present  conditions. 

Now  the  universal  fact,  or  law  of  nature,  that  like  ante- 
cedents are  invariably  succeeded  by  like  consequents,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  has  given  rise  to  the  words  Power, 
Cause,  and  Effect.  Men  have  found  that  a  certain  action, 
or  change,  of  the  body  A,  is  immediately,  and  under  the  same 
circumstances,  invariably  succeeded  by  a  certain  action  of  the 
body  B,  but  that  an  action  of  X,  although  X  be  brought  in 
contact  with  B,  is  not  followed  by  such  cbange  or  action  of 
B.  Such  experience  has  given  rise  to  the  sentiments,  (and  to 
the  language  to  express  them.)  that  the  action  of  A  is  the 
cause  of  the  action  of  B  ;  that  the  action  of  B  is  the  effect  of 
such  cause  ;  and  that  A  possesses  a  something  [a  power]  which 
enables  it  to  produce  (both  bad  terms)  a  change  or  action  of 
B,  and  which  X  does  not  possess. 

Of  cause  and  effect  we  shall  treat  more  fully  presently.  As 
to  the  word  power,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  using  it  as  above 
if  it  be  rightly  understood,  if  it  give  rise  to  no  false  notions. 
By  the  power  of  A,  to  produce  a  change  of  B,  nothing  more 
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ought  to  be  meant  than  the  simple  fact,  that  under  certain  cir- 
qdrmtances,  a  certain  change  of  A  is  immediately  and  invaria- 
bly -iicceeded  by  a  certain  change  of  B.  If  a  man  suppose 
that  the  power  of  any  body  be  something  distinct  from,  and 
something  more  than  such  body,  then  is  he  deceived  by  lan- 
guage, and  led  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  non-entity. 

A.  power  of  a  body,  instead  of  being  distinct  from,  or  more 
than  such  body,  is  a  part  of  such  body,  in  the  same  sense  that 
a  property  of  a  certain  kind  ot  matter  is  a  part  of  such  matter. 
Take  away,  or  destroy  any  property,  or  power,  of  any  body, 
and  it  is  no  longer  the  same  body,  logically  speaking.  In- 
deed, if  there  be  any  difference  between  a  power  and  a  prop- 
erty of  a  body,  it  must  be  a  very  nice  and  not  essential  one. 
We  must  make  it  ourselves,  by  saying  that  a  body  possesses 
a  power,  when  we  find  that  it  produces  certain  changes  in  oili- 
er bodies  ;  and  that  a  body  possesses  a  property.,  when  we  find 
that  it  not  only  produces  changes  in  other  bodies,  but  suffers 
changes  from  the  action  of  other  bodies. 

But  if  there  be  no  more  real  distinction  between  a  power 
and  a  property,  than  this,  seme  may  wonder  why  we  should 
say\  as  above,  that,  by  the  power  of  the  body  A  to  produce  a 
change  in  the  body  B,  nothing  more  ought  to  be  meant  than 
that,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  certain  change  or  action 
of  A  is  immediately  and  invariably  succeeded  by  a  certain 
change  of  B.  But  this  wonder  will  cease  when  we  consider 
closely  the  only  reason  we  have,  in  any  case,  for  saying  a  bo- 
dy possesses  a  property.  It  will  be  found  that  the  only  rea- 
son is,  because  the  body  may  produce  a  change  in  some  other 
body,  or  suffer  a  change  in  itself  from  the  action  of  some  oth- 
er body. 

Some  will  see,  at  once,  that  this  assertion  is  true  ;  others 
•will  wonder  at  it,  and  ask  what  change  in  any  other  body,  a 
piece  of  gold,  laid  away  in  a  box,  produces,  that  leads  us  to 
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3ay  it  is  extended,  yellow,  and  heavy.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  gold  would  be  to  mankind  nothing  at  all,  if  no  piece 
of  gold  ever  acted  upon  any  of  the  senses  of  any  man  ;  and, 
certainly,  in  such  case,  no  man  would  have  any  reason  to  say 
that  gold  is  extended,  yellow,  and  heavy.  And  as  to  the  par- 
ticular piece  of  gold  laid  away  in  a  box,  he  that  knows  noth- 
ing about  this  piece  of  gold,  cannot  say  that  this  piece  of  gold 
is  extended,  &c.  But  some  one  has  seen  and  felt  this  piece 
of  gold, — then  this  piece  of  gold  produced  some  change  in  that 
which  sees  and  feels ;  and  on  this  account,  whoever  saw  and 
felt  the  gold,  has  reason  to  say  it  is  extended,  yellow,  &c. 

We  do  not  say  but  that  trees,  stones,  &c.  would  have  had 
the  same  properties  that  they  now  have,  if  no  sentient  being 
had  ever  existed  ;  but  the  only  reason  we  have  for  saying 
that  bodies  possess  properties,  is,  because  they  produce  or 
suffer  changes. 

Perhaps  one  thing  that  serves  to  make  many  think  there  is 
more  difference  between  a  pozoer  and  a  property  than  what 
there  really  is,  is  this  :  we  give  properties  particular  names? 
but  we  do  not  powers.  We  say  of  a  muscle,  it  has  the  pow- 
er of  contracting,  and  we  say  it  has  the  property  of  contract- 
ing: this  property  we  give  the  nan  e  of  contractility,  and 
speak  of  the  property  of  contractility  ;  but  the  power  of  con- 
tractility is  an  expression  not  in  use. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  in  metaphysical 
disquisitions,  we  might  very  well  dispense  with  the  wovd  pow- 
er ;  foi  we  cannot  give  it  any  more  meaning  than  we  give  the 
word  property  ;  and  the  reasons  we  have  for  saying  a  body 
possesses  a  power,  are  no  more  than  the  reasons  we  have  for 
saying  it  possesses  a  property. 

A  power  is  neither  an  agent  nor  an  action,  an  agent  at  rest 
nor  an  agent  acting  \  but  merely  to  express  the  simple  fact, 
that,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  certain  change  of  A  is  im- 
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mediately  and  invariably  succeeded  by  a  certain  change  of 
B  ;  in  less  words  than  these,  we  use  the  word  power,  and  say 
that  A  has  the  power  of  producing  a  change  in  B.  But  it 
would  be  as  philosophically  correct  to  say  A  has  the  properly 
ofproducing  a  change  in  B. 

It  may  be  asked  why  a  certain  change  of  A  is  immediately 
and  invariably  succeeded  by  a  certain  change  of  B,  under 
certain  circumstances  ?  To  this  question,  the  only  and  the 
sufficient  answer  that  can  be  given,  is,  such  is  the  fact ;  or 
such  is  the  law  of  nature  ;  or  such  is  the  will  of  the  Great 
Architect.  The  two  first  answers  differ  only  in  sound,  and 
the  last  is  like  either  of  them,  unless  it  be  supposed  that  the 
Great  Architect  wills  (and  of  course  thinks  of)  the  change  of 
B  to  follow  immediately  after  the  change  of  A,  or  did  will 
these  particular  changes  to  occur  in  this  very  order,  at  some 
former  period. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is 
known  and  admitted  that  two  events  occur  in  immediate  con- 
nection, none  but  boys  will  attempt  to  explain  why  the  subse- 
quent event  follows  the  antecedent.  To  explain  the  connec- 
tion between  any  two  events,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  to 
point  out  intervening  events,  and  the  order  in  which  they  oc- 
cur; but  in  case  one  event  immediately  follow  another,  there 
are  no  intervening  events  to  be  pointed  out,  of  course,  no  ex- 
planation to  be  given. 

To  illustrate  what  we  have  here  said,  suppose  a  man  strikes 
a  ball,  and  the  ball  moves  ;  now  if  it  be  asked  why  his  striking 
the  ball  is  followed  by  a  motion  of  the  ball,  no  explanation 
can  be  given,  and  no  answer  can  be  given,  except  that  such  is 
the  fact,  or  law  of  nature.  But  if  the  ball  move  on  and  knock 
down  a  pin,  and  it  be  asked  why  his  striking  the  ball  is  follow- 
ed by  the  fall  of  the  pin,  the  answer,  the  explanation  is,  be- 
cause the  ball  moved  on  and  hit  the  pin.     Here  you  see  there 
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i?  an  intervening  event  (the  motion  of  the  ball)  to  be  pointed 
out,  and  of  coarse  some  explanation  to  be  given. 

Bijt  in  some  instances  in  wbich  one  event  succeeds  anoth- 
er, it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  they  occur  in  imme- 
diate connection  or  not  ;  hence  a  man  may  sometimes  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  connection  between  two  events  when 
there  is  no  explanation  to  be  given  ;  a  man  too  who  would 
not  think  of  attempting  to  show  why  one  event  follows  anoth- 
er, knowing  that  they  occur  in  immediate  succession.  We 
believe,  however,  it  more  frequently  happens  that  men  think 
that  they  have  arrived  at  ultimate  facts  or  laws  of  nature, 
when  a  further  analysis  might  be  made,  if  they  only  knew  all 
that  is  to  be  known. 

When  a  man  has  discovered  to  a  certainty  what  events  in- 
tervene between  two  obvious  and  well  known  events,  and  in 
what  order  these  intervening  events  occur,  he  may  state  what 
he  has  discovered  ;  and  such  statement  is  an  explanation  of 
the  connection  between  the  two  obvious  events  :  it  is  telling 
why  the  first  obvious  event  is  followed  by  the  second,  in  one 
sense  of  the  word  zvhy.  It  is  also  telling  what  he  knows,  and 
is  mere  history.  Whereas,  when  a  man  does  not  absolutely 
know  what  events  intervene  between  two  obvious  events,  but 
knows  of  facts  which  render  it  probable  that  certain  events 
do  intervene  ;  he  may  state  what  he  supposes  these  events 
are,  and  the  order  in  which  he  supposes  they  occur  ;  and  this 
statement  is  an  explanation  of  the  connection  between  the 
two  events;  but  it  is  hypothetical,  or  indeed  an  hypothesis, — 
an  hypothesis  supported  by  facts.  But  if  a  man  suppose  the 
existence  of  events,  or  agents,  when  there  are  no  facts  but  what 
may  be  as  well  explained  without  supposing  such  events  to  oc- 
cur, or  such  agents  to  exist,  as  with, — why,  his  suppposition 
is  a  groundless  hypothesis,  or  more  properly,  a  whim. 

By  general  consent,  the  word  phenomenon  is  now  used  in 
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such  a  broad  sense,  that  wc  should  not  much  extend  its  mean* 
ing.  were  we  to  say  a  phenomenon  is  any  known  occurrence 
or  event.  Using  the  word  in  this  sense,  we  should  sa)  (hat, 
to  explain  a  phenomenon,  is  to  point  out  the  agent  which  acts, 
the  aciion  of  which  constitutes  the  phenomenon,  and  to  point 
out  those  events  which  invariably  precede  it,  or  are  essential 
to  its  occurrence. — A  feeling  is  a  phenomenon  or  event  which 
we  know  takes  place  ;  it  is  an  action  of  that  which  feels;  and 
to  explain  this  phenomenon,  is  to  show  what  feels,  whe- 
ther the   nervous  system  or  some   agent  distinct  from  it,  and 

to  show  what  gives  rise  to — what  events  must  precede  this 

feeling.  All  explanations  of  tin  phenomenon  of  feeling  must 
be  hypothetical,  for  the  action  [the  agent  acting]  which  con- 
stitutes a  feeling,  is  not  .an  object  of  sense;  we  cannot  look 
into  the  animal  system  and  see  it  feeling,  as  we  can  look  into 
some  pieces  of  mechanical  machinery  and  see  the  parts  mov- 
ing, and  the  order  in  which  these  parts  act  one  upon  another 
or  one  after  the  other.  However,  the  supposition  that  the 
nervous  system  feels,  may  be  so  well  supported  by  facts,  that 
those  who  know  these  facts,  can  no  more  doubt,  as  we  think, 
that  this  supposition  is  correct,  than  the  astronomer  can  doubt 
the  supposition  that  the  earth  turns  on  its  own  axis. 

To  explain  phenomena,  then,  is  to  show  what  agents  act, 
and  the  order  in  which  they  act.  This  is  all.  When  it  is 
known  that  one  event  immediately  succeeds  another,  it  would 
be  even  more  absurd  to  ask  why  ?  than  to  ask  what  hydrogen 
is  composed  of. 

Now  it  is  evident,  that  to  show  correctly  the  order  in  which 
the  events  of  any  chain  or  sequence  occur,  we  must  point 
out  all  the  events  of  such  chain  ;  for  if  we  do  not  point  out 
all  the  links  of  this  chain,  we  leave  out  some  one  or  more 
links,  and  this  brings  two  links  together,  which,  in  nature,  do 
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not  come  together.  Suppose  the  events  A,  B,  C,  D,  to  oc- 
cur in  the  order  in  which  the-e  letters,  their  representatives, 
here  stand,  and  that  after  D  a  more  obvious  and  remarkable 
event  occurs,  which  we  call  a  phenomenon,  and  represent  by 
E, now  if  you  be  requested  to  explain  the  connection  be- 
tween the  event  E  and  the  event  A,  or  as  some  might  perhaps 
say,  to  show  how  the  everft  A  gives  rise  to  the  event  E,  or  to 
explain  the  phenomenon  E.  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
point  out  the  intervening  events  in  the  order  in  which  they 
occur.  If  you  do  this  correctly,  you  will  sav  the  event  B 
occurs  immediately  after  A.  C  immediately  after  B.  D  after 
C,  and  (hen  E.  But  if  you  do  not  discover  C,  you  bring  B 
and  D  together,  which  is  not  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in 
nature. 

What  is  a  rause.  and  rvhat  an  effect  ?  It  is  obvious,  that  in 
any  one  chain  or  succession  of  events,  no  one  event  can  im- 
mediately precede  any  more  than  one  of  the  other  events,  nor 
succeed  any  more  than  one  of  them.  Now  that  event  whkh 
immediately  precedes  another  event,  is  the  true  and  philoso- 
phical canst  of  such  other  event,  and  such  other  event  is  the 
tiue  and  philosophical  effect  of  such  cause.  However,  in  fa- 
miliar discourse  we  olten  sa)  that  one  thing  is  the  cause  of 
another,  when  indeed  several  events — even  known  events — 
intervene  between  the  two  which  we  mention,  as  cause  and 
etlect. 

A  cause  is  generally  defined  to  be  an  event  which  is  imme- 
diately, and  under  the  same  circumstances,  invariably  suc- 
ceeded by  a  certain  other  event.  This  is  a  very  good  defini- 
tion of  a  cause,  but  we  believe  it  is  lather  redundant;  for 
thai  event  which  is  immediately  followed  by  a  certain  other 
event,  is  always  followed  by  the  same  event,  under  the  same 
cucumstauces  ;  oi  course,  immediate  antecedents  are  also  m- 
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variable  antecedents,  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  may 
be  understood  as  such. 

The  term  final  cause,  is  a  bad  one,  as  it  does  not  at  first  ex- 
cite such  ideas  as.  intended  ;  a  person  who  has  learnt  the  mean- 
ing of  the  woid  final,  and  the  common  meaning  of  the  word 
cause,  might  look  at  these  two  words  standing  logether,  and 
fist  his  brains  a  fortnight  before  such  iaeas  would  occur  as  the 
term  final  cause  is  intended  to  excite,  or  more  properly  sug- 
gest. A  final  cause  is  the  purpose,  end,  or  design  for  which 
any  thing  is  formed. 

It  is  a  universal  fact  or  law  of  nature,  that  like  causes  or 
antecedents,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  are  always  follow- 
ed by  like  consequents  or  effects,  circumstances  being  the 
same.  The  application  of  a  spark  to  gunpowder  is  an  event 
whnh  is  followed  by  the  explosion  of  the  powder,  (which  is 
another  event,)  at  all  times  and  places;  provided  the  powder 
be  good,  dry,  <fec.  which  being  good,  dr),  &c.are  what  come 
Under  the  denomination  of  circumstances. 

Now  it  is  by  experiencing  this  u&i£mntty  in  the  succession 
of  events  that  we  are  enabled  to  predict  what  will  be,  by 
knowing  what  is  or  has  been.  If  events  took  place  without 
any  kind  of  order,  then  what  would  be  no  sign  of  what  will  be  ; 
and  we  may  further  add,  if  events  took  place  thus,  the  words 
power  cawse,  and  effect  would  never  have  been  invented. 

To  discover  the  constitution  of  any  body  or  agent,  is  not  on- 
ly to  discover  what  material  elements  it  is  composed  of,  but 
to  discover  its  relation  with  other  bodies  ;  thai  is.  to  discover 
what  changes  it  may  produce  in  other  bodies,  and  what  chan- 
ges it  may  suffer  by  the  presence  of  other  bodies.  When  we 
discover  these,  we  discover  its  powers  and  susceptibilities, or 
in  one  word,  its  properties.  Now  it  appears  to  us,  that  the 
only  prober  objects  of  physical  inquiry  ma)  be  expressed  in 
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these  few  words. — to  discover  the  constitution  of  agents  and 
the  order  in  which  they  act,  one  after  another. 

What  is  nature  ?  Ignorance  ha?  given  r  se  lo  many  thinglesS 
names,  and  these  name?  have  so  long  constituted  a  part  of  our 
language,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  converse  without  us- 
ing them  ;  but  so  long  as  we  use  them,  we  ought  tu  acknow- 
ledge that  the}  mean  nothing,  or  else  use  them  to  denote 
something  that  has,  perchance,  got  a  more  appropriate  name, 
and  show  distinctly  what  this  something  is.  We  had  belter 
give  one  thing  two  or  three  names,  than  to  suppose  that  two 
or  three  things  exist,  when  only  one  exists.  Mature  is  not  the 
God  of  nature  ;  but  it  is  a  word  which  means  nothing,  unless 
it  means  the  same  as  the  word  universe.  This  being  the  on- 
ly intelligible  meaning  (of  course  the  only  meaning,  for  what- 
ever, is  unintelligible  with  u»,  means  nothing  with  us.)  which 
the  wora  can  have,  it  follows  that  whatever  is  natural  is  uni- 
versal. The  nature  of  opium,  that  is,  the  natural  qualities  of 
opium,  are  universal  qualities  of  opium;  they  are  qualities 
that  belong  10 — anu  ii»d<>ed  constitute  a  part  of — opium,  when- 
ever and  wherever  opium  is  to  be  found  ;  therefore  we  say 
they  are  essential  to  it,  and  every  body  which  does  not  pos- 
sess these  qualities  is  not  opium.  A  natural  event  is  an  event 
of  the  univeise  ; — it  is  an  action  of  some  part  or  parts  of  the 
universe — entirely  so,  and  independently  such  ;  ii  is  not  an 
action  of  some  part  of  the  universe  caused,  connected  with,  or 
immediately  preceded  by  an  act  of  Divinity.  If  it  were*  it 
would  not  be  a  natural  event  ;  for  although  it  be  an  action  of 
a  part  of  nature,  it  would  be  caused  b)  an  immediate  aci  of 
nature's  God,  and  would  be  what  we  call  a  miracle.  All 
those  productions  called  artificial,  are  truly  natural  ;  we  on- 
ly use  the  word  artificial  to  show  that  thev  were  produced  by 
the  intervention  of  the  natural  operations  of  that  natural  crea- 
ture, man,  or  some  other  natural,  thinking  being. 
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"  Law  of  nature." — Doe?  this  expression  mean  anything? 
We  will  tell  you,  tender,  what  we  think  of  tins  expression.  It 
is  an  expression,  often  convenient,  which  means  nothing  more 
than  the  expression  universal  fact,  that  is,  a  fact  which  ho  ds 
universally.  Ii  is  a  fact  that,  under  the  same  circumstanced, 
like  antecedents  are  followed  by  like  consequents.  Tills?  fact 
holds  true  universally  ;  it  is  not  so  at  one  time  or  in  one  place, 
and  not  in  another  ;  it  is  so  throughout  the  globe,  and  as  we 
believe,  throughout  the  universe:  it  is  a  law  of  nature.  A 
law  of  nature  is  not  an  entity  or  being  of  any  kind  and  to  say 
thai  iaws  of  nature  govern,  is  to  speak  figurative  ly.  The  im- 
matenalists  tell  us  that  the  laws  of  mind,  or  (he  laws  of  nature 
which  govern  the  mind,  or  the  operations  of  the  mind,  are  to- 
tally different  from  the  laws  of  matter.  But  admitting  the 
existence  of  mind,  they  can  only  mean  that  the  mind  ma)  act 
without  being  influenced  by  impulse,  attraction.  &c.  Let  us 
not  be  bewildered  and  led  astray  by  the  ambiguous  and  sense- 
less phrases  of  the  immaterialjsts.  No  doubt  some  things  can 
with  truth  be  said  concerning  the  actions  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem which  cannot  with  truth  be  said  concerning  the  actions 
of  inorganic  bodies. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

On  Deity,  and  the  Relation  cvhich  subsists  between  the  Creator 
and  the  Events  of  the  Universe. 

Our  notions  are,  that  the  Author  of  nature  is  an  Almighty, 
intelligent  Being,  consisting  of  more  than  one  property,  and 
hence  material  ;  that  he  has  some  definite  place  of  existence, 
and  no  more  exists  in  two  places  at  a  tune,  than  any  othei  one 
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being;  ihat  bo  organized  the  universe,  either  out  of  amor- 
phous matter  which  previously  came  into  being  without  an 
antecedent,  or  else  spoke  the  word,  and  a  world  arose  ;  the 
matter  thereof  not  previously  existing.  Id  either  case,  we 
believe  the  Great  Architect  so  organized  the  universe,  that  it 
continues  in  harmonious  operation  without  any  further  exer- 
tions on  his  part, — without  his  immediate  agency.  Hence, 
ah  hough  the  Supreme  is  theirs*  cause  of  all  that  we  behold, 
he  is  not,  as  we  maintain,  the  immediate  cause  of  any  natural 
event.  But  if  human  eye  ever  witnessed  an  unnatural  event, 
eurh  event  was  a  miracle,  and  was  immediately  preceded  or 
caused  by  an  act  of  (he  Deity. 

We  do  not  believe  the  Deity  ever  intended,  or  thought  of 
every  particular  event  which  has  and  will  lake  place  ;  for 
this  would  be  to  believe  that  he  intended  or  thought  of  every 
motion  of  every  grain  of  sand,  of  every  motion  of  every  leaf, 
ofevery  thought  of  every  brain,  of  ever)  action  of  every  in- 
sect ;  in  short,  ofevery  action  of  ever)  agent  which  ever  ex- 
isted, or  ever  will  exist. 

But  we  do  believe  that,  at  the  time  he  organized  the  uni- 
verse, he  did  intend,  and  of  course  think  of,  some  of  the  more 
important  events  which  have  and  will  occur.  He  intended 
that  the  heavenly  bodies  should  revolve  as  they  do  and  con- 
sequently that  there  should  be  cold  seasons  and  warm — seed 
time  and  harvest  ;  that  animals  should  propagate  their  spe- 
cies,— that  plants  should  bring  forlh  seed,  each  after  its  own 
kind  ; — that  all  men  should  die  ; — that  the  nervous  system 
should  feel  and  think.  &c.  &c.  Nevertheless,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  event,  important  or  trifling,  ever  did  occur 
Tvluch  the  Deity  intended  should  not  occur. 

We  believe  that  in  organizing  the  universe,  the  Deity  had 
certain  important  objects  in  view  ;  and  thai  he  so  organized 
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it  as  to  fulfil  these  objects  or  designs.  And  although  many 
trifling  event?  o  cur,  by  virtue  of  this  organization,  which 
Were  not  thought  of  at  the  time,  still  we  do  not  believe  that 
they  occur  contrary  to  ihe  good  pleasure  of  the  Almighty: 
certainly  not  contrary  lo  his  permission;  and  we  should  think 
that  an  Almighty  Being  would  not  permit  events  to  occur 
which  displease  [make  unhappy]  him.  At  any  rate,  if,  in  ibis 
stupendous  mac  bine, — the  universe, —  any  events  occur  which 
displease  the  Creator,  it  would  be  blasphemy  for  man  to  talk 
of  blame  and  culpability  ;  for  certainly  the  fault,  if  there  be 
one,  is  not  in  the  pot.  but  the  potter. 

I  know  tha1  mankind  have  ever  been  a  proud  race  of  ani- 
mals; and  although  they  daily  see  other  classes  of  animals 
suffering  pain,  sickness  and  death,  men  got  it  into  their  heads, 
thousands  of  years  ago,  that  the  Deity  never  intended,  and 
is  displeased  at,  whatever  gives  rise  to  human  misery  ;  or  in 
other  words,  at  whatever  they  call  evil.  But  as  events  did 
occur  which  these  ancient  men  called  evil,  they  put  their  head 
to  work  to  account  for  the  origin  of  this  evil,  and  the  result 
was,  a  hideous  world  of  fallen  angels,  devils,  and  evil  spirits, 
all  of  them  enemies  of  God,  warring  against  him  to  obtain  hu- 
man souls  !! 

But  1  am  wandering  from  my  subject  ;  I  did  not  purpose  to 
treat  of  devils,  but  to  oiler  my  notions  relative  to  the  Deity, 
and  the  relation  which  subsists  between  h>m  and  the  events  of 
the  universe.  Some  of  these  notions  1  have  already  advan- 
ced, and  I  now  proceed  to  offer  some  of  my  reasonings  in  fa- 
vor of  them. 

I  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  Nature's  God  is  an  Al- 
mighty Designer.  He  is  Almighty,  inasmuch  as  there  is  none 
superior  to  him,  and  tie  may  have  just  what  agents-  exist,  and 
just  what  events  occur,  he  pleases.  By  willing  it,  he  may 
create  a  new  world  or  annihilate  an  old  one, — at  least,  1  will 
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Dot  deny  that  he  can  annihilate  matter.  But  it  is  not  within 
the  limit?  of  possibilities  Forany  being  to  cause  the  same  thing 
to  exist  and  not  to  exist  at  the  same  time,  or  to  cause  one  and 
the  same  being  to  be  in  two  separate  places  at  the  same  time. 
I  say  he  is  a  Designer,  because  there  is,  to  me.  incontrover- 
tible evidence  of  design  in  the  natural  productions  which  I 
behold.  When  1  examine  the  several  parts  of  the  human  sys- 
tem,— a*  the  muscles,  the  ear.  the  eye  ;  and  when  I  consider 
the  nowers  of  human  beings  to  move,  to  sense,  to  think,  and 
to  propagate  their  species,  I  can  but  believe  that  the  first  man 
and  woman  were  organized  by  a  power  who  intended 
that  they  should  move,  see,  feel,  think,  and  propagate  their 
species. 

I  may  indeed  be  told,  that  if  I  discover  indications  ofan  in- 
telligent Designer  in  natural  productions,  I  had  as  good  say 
these  productions  came  by  chance,  (that  is  without  cause,) 
as  to  suppose  the  existence  of  a  Maker  ;  for  the  maker  of  a 
thing  must  be  superior  to  the  thing  made  ;  and  the  more  pow- 
erful and  kuoyving  a  being  is,  the  more  difficult  is  it  for  us  to 
udmit.  that  such  being  shou'd  exist  yvithout  cause  ;  and  we 
must  ultimately  arrive  at  a  being  which  does  exist  without 
cause,  let  us  suppose  as  many  Makers  as  we  please. 

But  I  would  reply:  First.  The  heavenly  bodies  are  but 
part*  of  one  system, — the  universe.  These  parts  bear  such 
r  '  itioMS  to  each  other,  as  we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  that 
there  would  be  great  irregularity  and  confusion  in  then  move- 
ments if  any  of  hem  should  be  annihilated  or  misplaced  j 
hence  yve  may  say  that  it  is.  and  yvas  at  first,  essentially  neces- 
sary to  the  regularity  in  the  movements  of  these  bodies,  that 
they  all  exist  at  one  time  as  they  now  do.  Now  chance  is 
nothing  and  r  nothing  in  one  region  of  space  can't  know  what 
a  nothing  in  a  distant  region  is  about  ;  hence*  to  prevent  con- 
usion,and  to  bring  the  universe  into  its  present  state,  one  in- 
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dividual  nothing  must  have  knocked  the  whole  universe  into 
being  at  one  blow  ! !  If  nothing  made  one  part  of  the  universe 
at  one  time,  and  afterwards  found  out  that  it  did  not  go  well, 
and  then  made  another  part,  to  complete  the  system, — this 
nothing  or  chance  (I  care  not  which  you  call  it,)  must  have 
been  a  very  strange  nothing;  For  to  "find  out"  supposes 
thought — a  thought  implies  the  existence  of  something  which 
thinks — and  a  thinking  something,  but  for  which  the  universe 
had  not  been  organized,  is  the  Deity.  Second.  If  things  ever 
eame  by  chance,  i.  e.  without  cause,  and  there  be  no  control, 
ler  superior  to  man,  things  may  still  come  by  chance, — why 
not  ?  If  a  man  and  a  woman  ever  came  into  existence  without 
cause,  why  do  not  men  and  women  pop  into  existence  with- 
out cause  now-adays?  No  man  can  be  so  big  a  fool  as  to  believe 
and  assert,  that  some  time  or  other  a  man  decreed  that  no 
men  or  women  commence  existence  without  cause,  and  that 
this  is  the  reason  why  men  and  women  do  not  thus  commence 
existence  now-adays.  Man  is  not  the  sort  for  this, — we  must 
have  something  dirTe  lent — something  superior.  .We  know 
that  man  cannot  have  things  exist  or  not  exist,  as  he  may  will 
or  wish. 

Do  you  tell  me,  atheist,  that  the  laws  of  nature  prevent 
men  and  women  from  coming  into  existence  without  cause, 
now-adays  ?  Aye,  and  what  are  your  lazvs  of  nature  ?  Be  they 
•anv  thing  more  or  less  than  simple  facts  ?  If  they  be.  show 
them  to  me,  and  I  will  show  you  a  God.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
put  off  by  empty  talk  ;  but  I  will  not  be  particular  about 
names.  If  your  laws  of  nature  are  beings  which  control 
events,  which  cause  the  existence  of  some  things  and  prevent 
the  existence  of  others,  and  which  organized  the  first  beings  of 
the  human  race  in  such  manner  that  they  could  see,  hear, 
think,  walk  and  propagate  their  species,  you  may  call  them 
by  your  favorite  name,  but  I  will  call  them  God.     But  \i  they 
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be  nothing  but  fact*,  tell  me.  if  you  please,  that  the  simple  fact 
thai  men  and  women  do  not  come  into  existence  without 
$ause  now-adays,  is  the  reason  they  do  not  thus  come  into  ex- 
istence, and  I  may  perhaps  believe  you,  if  my  brain  should 
ever  be  disordered. 

The  third  notion  which  I  have  advanced,  relative  to  the 
Deity,  is,  that  he  is  material.  In  saying  this,  1  only  mean 
that  he  possesses,  or  rather  consists  of,  more  than  one  proper- 
ty. It  appears  to  us  that  a  being,  an  agent,  or  entity,  which 
is  unextended,  is  just  no  being  at  all.  Think,  reader,  do  but 
think,  if  you  can,  of  a  being  that  is  of  noexfent.  The  smal- 
lest mote  that  may  be  seen  by  the  most  powerful  microscope, 
is  more  than  ten  hundred  thousand  million  times  as  large  aB 
such  a  being!  Gracious!  It  is  as  great  a  perversion  of  lan- 
guage to  say  that  a  being  exists  which  is  unextended,  as  to 
say  that  the  thing  can  be  and  not  be,  at  the  same  time. 

No  man  can  ever  have  an  idea  of  a  being  which  is  unex- 
tended. But  this,  the  immaterialists  will  tell  me,  proves  no- 
thing. Well,  grant  it,  if  they  will  have  it  so  ;  but  I  will  tell 
them  in  my  turn,  that  their  stating  that  there  may  be  an  un- 
extended being,  proves  nothing, — only  that  the)  are  labor- 
ing to  support  some  rotten  cause.  It  is  contrary  to  scripture 
to  say  the  Deity  is  unextended  ;  the  scriptures  no  where  tell 
lis  a  word  about  unextended  beings  ; — there  is  nothing  in  them 
that  favors  modern  immattriahsm.  But  stop,  am  1  not  beat- 
ing against  the  wind  ?  Have  any  philosophers  ever  pretend- 
ed that  the  Deity  is  unextended  ?  I  do  not  know  that  they 
have  expressly  ;  but  it  is  generally  held  that  the  Deity  is  im- 
material, and  modern  immaterialists  hold  that  whatever  is  im- 
material, is  unextended.  I  wish  the  immaterialists  would 
clear  up  this  matter. — If  the  Deity  consist  of  extension  only, 
be  is  nothing  but  space  ;  hence  we  say  he  is  material. 

M>  fourth  notion  is,  that  the  Deity  hass>ou.e  definite  place 
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of  existence,  and  no  more  exists  in  two  places  at  the  same 
time,  than  any  other  one  being.  To  say  the  Deity  exists  in 
two  places  at  the  same  time,  is  in  reality  as  much  as  to  say 
there  are  two  Deities,  or  at  least,  that  the  Deity  is  not  one 
Being,  but  two  separate  beings.  However,  when  I  say  a  be- 
ing exists  in  a  place,  I  mean  by  this  place,  all  that  room  which 
the  being,  as  one  continuous  body,  occupies.  I  should  say 
the  atmosphere  of  this  earth  exists  in  one  place  only,  admit- 
ting it  to  be  one  continuous  body.  1  should  say  that  a  house 
exists  in  a  place,  but  if  there  were  two  separate  bodies  in  the 
house,  I  should  say  that  one  is  one  place,  and  the  other  in 
another  place.  But  from  what  1  have  now  said,  it  does  not 
follow  but  that  a  part  of  the  Deity  may  be  in  Europe,  while 
another  part  is  in  America;  but  these  parts  must  tie  united 
together  by  intermediate  parts,  or  else  they  are  in  reality  two 
beings. 

I  ay  the  earth  is  in  one  place,  and  the  moon  in  another ;  now 
Would  it  not  be  polytheism  to  assert  that  the  Deity  exists  in 
both  these  places  at  the  same  time?  The  Deity  is  the  whole 
Deity,  and  \{  the  Deity  exist  in  the  earth,  then  the  whole  Deity 
exists  in  the  earth  ;  and  if  the  whole  Deity  exist  in  the  earth, 
and  the  whole  Deity  exist  in  the  moon,  at  the  same  time,  then 
we  have  two  Deities  ; — not  the  same  Deity  in  two  places  at 
different  times,  but  two  Deities  in  different  places  at  the  same 
time.  Tne  Deity  then  does  not  exist  in  two  places  at  the 
same  time  ;  but  this  is  not  saying  he  does  not  till  all  space  ;— 
by  the  bye,  however,  if  he  did  fill  all  space,  there  would  be 
no  space  to  fill,  for  where  matter  is,  space  is  not  :  matter  may 
be  surrounded  by  space,  but  space  and  matter  cannot  be  in 
the  same  place  at  the  same  time.  Space  is  the  negative  of 
matter. 

Now  if.  to  maintain  that  the  Deity  is  not  in  two  or  more  pla- 
ces at  the  same  time,  is  not  the  same  as  to  maintain  that  no 
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pari  of  him  is  every  rohere  present,  T  will  now  proceed  to  main- 
tain this  last  ;  that  is,  to  maintain  that  the  Deity  is  not  of  such 
Vast  dimensions,  that,  go  where  you  will,  some  part  of  him 
will  always  be  there. 

The  doctrine  that  the  De;ty  exists  every  where,  not  only 
virtually  but  substantially,  is  of  modern  origin.  There  are, 
hundreds  of  passage*  in  scripture  which  speak  of  the  Dtdy 
as  a  Being  of  determinate  dimensions,  to  one  which  speaks 
of  him  as  a  Being  who  fills  immensity  or  all  space.  And  if  in 
a  few  instances  the  scriptures  speak  of  the  Deity  as  though  he 
were  of  unlimited  dimensions,  (it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
any  limits  to  space,)  we  have  no  reason  to  regard  these  few 
passages  as  any  other  than  figurative  expressions  :  we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  the  writers  of  them  would  be  understood 
to  suppose  that  the  D  ity  is  so  large  that  if  there  were  less 
space  than  there  is,  there  would  not  be  room  lor  the  Deity  to 
exist  as  he  now  is.  No — they  would  only  be  understood  to 
mean  that  the  Deity  can  behold  all  his  creation  ;  that,  though 
seated  on  his  throne  in  heaven,  he  knows  full  well  what  is  go« 
ing  on  in  everv  part  of  his  stupendous  machine,  the  universe. 

I  know  that  philosophers  of  old  h:.vc  held  that  "the  uni- 
verse is  an  emanation  or  extension  of  the  essence  of  the  Crea- 
tor. "  But  what  is  this  "essence  of  the  Creator?"  and 
wherein  does  an  emanation  of  a  material  world  from  the  es- 
sence of  the  Creator,  differ  from  an  absolute  creation  by  the 
Creator?  Did  this  essence  contain  all  the  matter  that  now 
exisls  ?  If  it  did.  it  was  a  very  gross  essence  ;  if  it  did  not; 
there  must  have  been  an  absolute  creation.  But  waving  the 
further  consideration  of  this  matter,  I  proceed  to  state. — the 
created  universe  is  something  distinct  from  the  Creator,  or  it 
is  not.  If  it  be.  let  its  dimensions  be  what  they  may,  it  does 
not  follow  that  its  creator  must  be  of  equal  dimensions  ;  but 
if  the  universe  be  nothing  distinct  from  its  Creator.,  then  the 
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©reator  and  the  thing  created,  are  but  one  thing  ;  or  rather, 
there  is  no  Creator. — Poets  have  sung  : 
"  Jupiter  is  the  air  ; 
Jupiter  is  the  earth  ; 
Jupiter  is  the  heaven  : 
All  is  Jupiter." 

But  what  is  this  but  a  freak  of  a  poet's  brain,  or  downright 
atheism  ?  "  All  is  Jupiter  !"  The  heavens,  the  earth,  the  sun, 
moon  and  stars,  and  all  that  in  them  or  about  them  is,  are  Ju- 
piter.  I  am  a  part  of  Jupiter,  and  you  are  arfcther  part. — 
Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  empty  talk  ; — when  one  thing  is 
called  by  several  names,  let  us  not  so  err  as  to  suppose  that 
each  name  has  a  peculiar  thing  of  its  own  :  Jupiter  is  some- 
thing distinct  from  the  universe,  (as  1  have  defined  it,)  or  else 
Jupiier\s  a  name  without  a  thing.  God,  the  Creator,  is  some- 
thing distinct  from  the  universe  created,  or  there  is  no  Crea* 
tor  nor  world  created  ;  but  a  world  by  chance. 

It  appears,  then,  that  all  true  and  real  Deists  of  ancient 
times,  did  not  hold  that  the  Deity  exists  every  where,  substan- 
tially as  well  as  virtually  ;  and  this  doctrine,  as  I  have  said, 
is  of  modern  origin. 

But  the  authority  of  the  bible,  and  the  opinions  of  ancient 
JDeists,  are  not  all  I  have  to  offer  against  the  absolute  omni- 
presence of  God. 

The  notion  is  unfounded,  ridiculous  and  degrading.  It 
arose  from  faithlessness  in  God's  omnipotence.  Thinking  it 
impossible  for  God  to  sit  on  his  throne  in  heaven,  and  know 
What  is  going  on  in  every  part  of  his  machine  ;  thinking,  al- 
so, that  God  is  too  powerless  an  architect  to  organize  the  uni- 
verse in  such  a  manner  that  all  things  may  go  on  in  it  as  har- 
moniously as  they  do  without  his  looking  to  it — ,without  his 
immediate  agency, — somebody.  I  do  not  k.iowwho,  advanced 
the.  notion  that  Cod    is  every  where    present,   upholding  and 
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revolving  the  heavenly  bodies^  shooting  forth  vegetables,  caus- 
ing animals  to  be,  operating  upon  the  human  heart,  &c.  &c. 

But  only  think  what  an  irreverent  notion  this  is.  "  God  is 
every  where  present;"  that  is,  God  is  not  only  where  space 
otherwise  would  be,  but  God  is  in  every  mess  of  matter.  The 
atmosphere  is  one  mess  or  body  of  matter  ;  God  is  in  this. 
Each  individual  stone  is  another  body  of  matter ;  God  is  in 
every  one  of  these  : — I  say  God.  This  is  impossible,  unless 
there  be  millions  and  millions  of  Gods :  I  can  only  mean  a 
part  of  God.     And  if  there  be  such  a  devil  as  is  talked  of, • 


— — Let  us  examine  the  full  extent  and  bearing  of  eve- 
ry doctrine,  entirely  unsupported  by  farts,  before  we  give  it 
credence. 

As  to  the  dimensions  of  that  Being  who  "  created  man  af- 
ter his  own  image,"  I  cannot  say  ;  but  the  God  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  represented  to  be  very  much  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  man  ;  and  the  same  we  hud  to  be  the  case  with 
his  Son,  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  New.  Judging  from 
these  data,  the  Author  of  nature  very  much  resembles  the  hu- 
man species  in  shape  and  size  ! 

My  fifth  notion  is,  that  God  has  so  organized  the  universe, 
that  all  parts  of  it — all  agents,  go  on  acting  in  the  same  har- 
monious order  in  which  they  do,  without  any  further  exertions 
on  his  part  ;  or  if  you  do  not  like  the  word  exertions,  without 
any  further  concern  or  willing ;  and,  of  course,  that  he  is  not 
the  immediate  cause  of  any  natural  event,  though  he  is  the 
first  cause  of  all, — if  it  be  proper  to  call  that  a  cause  which  is 
not  immediately  followed  by  what  we  call  the  effect. 

This  notion  appears  to  me  much  more  rational  and  dignify' 
2ng,  if  I  may  so  say,  than  the  notion  that  the  Deity  is  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  natural  events.  Were  we  to  adopt  this  last 
notion,  several  strange  and  irreverent  conclusions  must  neces- 
sarily follow.     We  must  conclude  that  the  Deity  could  not  so 
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organize  the  universe  as  to  have  it  go  on  as  it  doe?,  independ- 
ently of  himself,  which  would  be  much  the  most  simple  and 
direct  way  of  bringing  about  events  ;  or  we  must  conclude, 
contrary  (o  all  our  notions  of  nature's  simplicity,  that  he  did 
not  choose  to;  but  rather  chose  to  be  continually  in  exercise 
to  make  water  run  down  hill,  to  make  it  thunder,  to  make 
the  tire  snap,  to  make  the  brain  think,  to  make  the  earth  re- 
volve, to  make  one  man  kill  another,  &c.  &c. 

1  have  here  mentioned  events,  some  of  which  men  would 
call  important ;  some,  they  would  call  trifling,  and  one,  they 
would  call  evil.  But  I  should  hope  that  in  these  enlightened 
days,  no  man  can  be  found  who  will  be  so  irrational  as  to  as- 
scribe  natural  events  to  more  than  one  source  ; — no  man  who 
will  ascribe  some  to  the  laws  of  nature — ?ome  to  the  imme- 
diate agency  of  the  Deity,  and  some  to  the  devil.  But  1  trust 
that  every  well  informed  man  who  questions,  what  is  the 
truth  ?  and  not,  what  will  it  be  to  my  interest  to  maintain  ?  will 
either  say  there  is  no  mainspring — no  motive  principle  in  na« 
ture — every  thing  being  a  dead  instrument,  which  never 
moves  except  the  Deity  lay  his  hands  upon  it;  or  else  say 
that  all  created  things  were  so  made,  at  first,  as  to  act  as  they 
do,  independent  of  the  Creator.  If  he  say  the  latter,  he  will 
meet  with  no  difficulties  but  what  proud  man  has  created. — . 
B  t  if  he  say  that  God  wills  ever  particular  event  at  the  time 
it  occurs,  he  will  meet  with  insuperable  difficulties.  Not  to 
say  a  word  about  representing  the  Deity  as  a  poor  Architect, 
and  a  slave  to  his  own  creation,  he  will  be  forced  to  admit, 
(what  he  cannot  believe,)  that  there  are  millions  and  millions 
of  Divine  wilh,  or  else  that  one  Divine  will,  may  will  millions 
and  millions  of  billions  of  trillions  of  particular  and  distant 
events,  at  the  same  identical  instant. 

If  God  were  the  immediate  producer  of  events,  why  all  this 
nice  organization  in  man  aud  other  animals;?  could  he  not, 
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Were  He  to  attend  to  it,  make  an  inorganic  statue  of  clay 
think,  move,  and  propagate  its  species  ?  Do  you  tell  me  it 
was  God's  good  pleasure  to  bring  about  his  ends  by  certain 
means  ?  This  is  just  what  I  say.  That  men  might  be  contin- 
ually coming  info  existence  without  His  being  continually  en- 
gaged in  making  them,  He  organized  a  man  and  a  woman  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  could  propagate  their  species.  That 
men  might  think  without  His  continual  exertions,  He  made 
the  first  man  with  a  nervous  system  ;  and  now,  d'ye  see,  as 
soon  as  this  nervous  system  becomes,  by  any  means,  impair- 
ed, thinking  ceases,  or  goes  on  irregularly.  But  I  suppose 
that  by  an  immediate  and  direct  effort  of  the  Deity,  thinking 
might  go  on  in  a  man,  if  he  had  a  poor  nervous  system,  or  even 
lione  at  all. 

Need  I  use  anymore  words  to  convince  every  rational  and 
disinterested  man,  that  God  takes  no  part  whatever  in  the  pro- 
duction of  natural  events  ? 

But  it  may  be  asked,  if  supernatural  events  or  miracles 
have  not,  and  do  still  occur,  on  or  about  this  little  globe  of 
ours  ?  We  reply,  that  it  is  far  from  us  to  deny  the  power  of 
the  Deify  to  interrupt  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  of 
being  himself  the  immediate,  antecedent  or  cause  of  events 
that  would  not  follow  natural  antecedents  ;  neither  would  we 
deny  that  men  have  existed  who,  being  ignorant  of  the  laws 
and  properties  of  matter,  witnessed  phenomena  which  they 
could  not  explain,  and  which  they  ascribed  to  the  immediate 
agency  of  the  Deily,  the  devil,  or  of  witches.  But  I  think  it 
an  important  question  that  must  interest  every  man,  and  ought 
not  to  be  settled  without  the  most  impartial  examination  ofall 
that  can  be  said  on  both  sides  of  it  : — Which  is  the  most  ra- 
tional supposition,  that  a  man  should  live  three  days  in  a 
whale's  belly,  walk  unhurt  through  a  fiery  furnace,  raise  the 
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dead,  &c.  &c.  or  that  one,  two,  or  half  a  dozen  men  should 
tell  a  lie  ? 


CHAPTER  V. 

On  Action  or  Change, 

It  will  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  no  event  or  change,  of 
any  kind  whatever,  can  take  place  without  action  : — not  a 
sensation  or  a  thought  can  occur  without  an  action  of  that 
which  senses  and  thinks.  True,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  con- 
ceive how  a  few  rays  of  light  falling  upon  the  retinas  of  one's 
eyes,  can  excite  a  change  in  his  optic  nerves  and  brain,  and, 
as  some  would  add,  in  his  soul  or  mind;  but  we  do  know,  if 
we  know  any  thing,  that  we  see  objects,  when  we  are  in  such 
relations  with  them  that  they  may  reflect  light  upon  our  eyes, 
and  we  cannot  otherwise  than  believe  that  this  seeing  is  an 
action  of  that  which  sees. 

If,  then,  no  change  can  take  place  without  action,  nor  any 
action  without  change,  we  may  consider  change  and  action  as 
convertible  terms.  For  sound's  sake,  we  may  sometimes  use 
the  one  and  sometimes  the  other. 

Now  an  action  is  nothing  other  than  an  agent  acting,  and 
as  there  are  wide  differences  between  agents,  as  it  respects 
size,  properties  and  relations  with  each  other  ;  and  moreover, 
as  we  believe  there  are  two  classes  of  actions  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  each  other,*  we  shall  attempt  to  give  a  classifica- 
tion of  actions  or  changes. 

*  The  reader  may  be  surprised  to  hear  me  speak  of  an  essential 
difference  between  actions  ;  but  d'>es  he  not  believe  that  thus*  fic- 
tions which  constitute  thinking,  are  essential!*  different  fr'-m  ny 
'actions  of  inorganic  bodies  ?  He  may  admit  that  they  ate,  but  still 
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Were  we  to  ela«  actions  according  to  their  essential  differ- 
ences, we  should  have  two  divisions  only.  One  division 
would  compiehend  all  (hose  actions  which  constitute  sensing 
and  thinking,  or  if  you  please,  sensations  and  thoughts  ;  and 
we  should  call  them  sentient  or  conscient  actions.  This  kind 
of  actions  is  invariably  confined  to  the  nervous  system. 

The  other  division  would  comprehend  all  oher  a<  i  ns  in 
the  universe  ;  and  we  should  call  them  insentient  or  incon* 
scient  actions,  in  contradistinction  to  (  onscient  actions. 

But  we  proceed  to  make  an  arrangement  of  actions  accord- 
ing to  the  agents  which  act.      Hence  our  hist  division  is  into 

insist  on  it.  that  an  anion  of  any  agent  whatever,  can  be  nothing 
other  ihan  a  change  of  place,  or  *»  hat  is  t he  same  thing,  change  of 
relation  with  some  brhei  agent  or  being  ;  and  that  when  we  say 
on**  action  is  esseniia  ly  dififi  tent  from  another,  we  can  mean  noth- 
ing more  than  that  the  agents  which  ac  are  essentially  different 
from  each  other  Well,  supposing  we  grant  this  ;  then  the  qnrtP 
tiori  is  :  Was  it  the  determination  ol  the  Great  Architect  that  ac- 
tions of  a  mater  a)  organ  hould  constitute  what  we  call  thinking, 
or  that  actions  of  some  immaterial    long  should  constitute  thinking  ? 

It  we  adniii  the  ex  rati  nee  of  this  immaterial  thing,  we  can  no 
more  con'  eive  thai  an  action  ot  it  is  am  thing  other  than  a  change 
ol  place  or  <>|  relation  with  something  else  than  we  can  conceive 
that  an  action  of  some,  p.irt  ol  lie  In  rin  is  any  thing  other  than  a 
change  of  relation  with  some  other  part  -(We  are  here  speak  ng 
Ol  verv  minute  u  parts  of  the  brain. "j — Should  it  he  said  lhat  this 
immaterial  thing  does  not  change  its  place,  or  its  relation  with  any 
p  ; rt  of  the  brain  when  it  thinks  ;  but  that  its  parts  chance  tin  ir  ie- 
jatious  with  each  other;  I  should  reply,  that  immaieiialists  hold 
that  this  immaterial  thing  (mi  tul  or  soul)  has  no  parts;,  and  I  should 
Say  furthermore,  that  admitting  it  io  have  pans,  we  can  no  more 
conceive  how  a  change  of relatioij  am  \m  these  paits  should  coiisij- 
tuie  thinking,  than  we  can  how  a  change  ol  relation  between  rh% 
thing  itself,  and  some  pari  ol  the  brain,  should  constitute  think  ng  ; 
or  than  we  can  how  an  action  ol  a  material  organ,  the  brain,  should 
Constitute  thinking. 

Perhaps  you.  reader,  (whom  I  take  to  be  an  immateria list  )  have 
Still  something  more  to  offVr  \ou  may  sa\  thai,— admitting  thue 
is  no  great  impropriety  in  speaking  of  at!  HSfentiai  >iilii  rniri  be- 
tween actions,  it  we  mean  inorv  particularly  ihui  there  is  an  eaten- 
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locomotive  or  bodily  actions  and  atomic  actions.  Locomotive 
action  appertains  to  boJ.es,  or  perceptible  combinations  of  at- 
om* winch  move  as  a  whole,  or  in  other  words,  the  atoms  of 
m.tt'er  which  compose  the  body  do  not  change  their  relations 
with  each  other,  but  all  move  one  way — the  body  itself,  moves 
a-  one  thing  only. — All  the  atoms  which  compose  the  body 
change  their  relation  with  some  other  separate  body,  but,  as 
1  have  said,  not  with  each  other. 

The  other  division  comprehends  all  those  actions  in  which 
the  atoms  of  any  body  change  their  relations  with  each  other. 

Of  atomic  actions  we  have  three  ordt  rs  : — the  actions  of  at- 
om- which    compose    gaseous  bodies  ; — the  actions  of  atoms 

Hilt  difference  between  the  agents  which  act  ;  still  tlnre  is  such  a 
wile  difference  between  thinking:,  and  the  actions  which  >ake  place 
out  of  the  skull,  thai  we  must  suppose  there  is  a  wider  difference 
between  the  agent  which  thinks,  and  agents  out  of"  the  skull,  than 
there  is  between  the  brum  and  agents  o<it  of  the  skull  ;  inferring 
from  hence,  that  there  is  some  thinking  ajjent  in  a  man's  head  be- 
side- the  brain.  But.  sir,  you  must  know  thai  the  nervous  -ys- 
tem,  of  which  the  beam  is  a  part,  is  very  essentially  diftyient  from 
any  thing  to  be  found  out  of  the  animal  system  ;  and  moreovr, 
thai  the  physiologis:  en  bring  '  hosi  "'  ureta  wiu.-K  show  most  con- 
clusively, that  it  is  th'j  brain  which  thinks,  whatever  may  be  s  id 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Finally,  let  no  man  think  to  argue  against  materialism,  by  telling 
me  that  it  is  inconceivable  how  an  action  of  the  brain  should  be 
w  -at  we  call  a  thought,  notion,  or  idea,  until  jie  can  show  m<  how 
it  is  that  an  action  of  an  immateri  I  thing  should  t>e  a  thought  — . 
Should  he  attempt  to  do  this,  he  will  soon  find  himself  compelled 
to  say  < — it  was  the  will  ol  God  \lmighty  that  it  should  be  so.— 
W'iiich  i-  just  the  same  answer  that  I  must  give  t"  the  qtie«*ion, — 
H  <  v  is  it  that  an   action  of   the  brain  should    constitute  a  thought  ? 

The  question,  What  is  it  thai  think*  ?  is  not  to  be  determined 
by  conceiv  ibles  or  inconceivabtes  ;  if  it  were,  »t  would  certainly  be 
determined  at  once,  that  it  is  the  biain  which  thinks  ;  for  it  is  i  ot 
oaly  as  conceivable  that  actions  of  the  brain  should  const Ui  te 
thinking, as  that  actions  of  an  immaterial,  unextemied !  thing  should 
Constitute  thinking ;  but  the  existence  of  -his  immaterial  thing  is 
inconceivable,  whereas  it  requires  no  very  great  stretch  of  oue's 
&mb  to  admit  thai  a  biam  exists  I 
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which  compose  liquid  bodies,  and  the  actions  of  those  which 
constitute  solid  bodies.  If  we  must  distinguish  these  three 
divisions  of  actions  by  particular  appellations,  we  can  think 
of  none  but  the  following  bungling  ones,  viz.  Gaseous  Atom- 
ic Actions,  Liquid  Atomic  Actions,  and  Textural  Actions. 

The  order  of  textural  actions  we  will  divide  into  three  ge- 
nera. The  first  genus  comprehending  the  atomic  actions  of 
elastic  bodies  ;  the  second,  the  atomic  actions  of  contractile 
bodies,  and  the  third,  the  atomic  actions  of  sensible  bodies, 
[the  nervous  organs.]  Let  us  say  a  few  words  in  this  place 
about  these  different  bodies  or  textures. 

The  elastic  texture  is  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom  of  inor- 
ganic matter,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  organized  beings.  The 
mainspring  of  a  watch  is  elastic  ;  every  bough  in  the  woods 
is  elastic  ;  a  piece  of  cartilage  is  elastic.  But  what  is  elasti- 
city, or,  in  other  words,  when  and  why  do  we  say  a  body  ig 
elastic  ?  Answer  :  When  the  particles  or  atoms  of  matter 
which  compose  any  body  are  forced  from  their  relations  with 
each  other,  by  mechanical  force,  and  still  retain  a  tendency  —  - 
a  manifest  tendency  to  return  to  their  former  relations,  the 
body  which  they  compose  is  said  to  be  elastic,  or  (for  sound's 
sake,)  to  possess  elasticity. 

As  to  the  contracile  texture,  it  is  to  be  found  only  in  or- 
ganized bodies,  both  vegetable  and  animal.  It  is  not  very 
manifest  in  >he  vegetable  kingdom.  We  find  it  in  the  sensi- 
tive plant,  and  have  good  reason  to  suppose  that  it  exists  in 
the  circulating  vessels  of  all  plants.  It  is  very  manifest  in 
animals,  and  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  those  organs 
called  muscles. — But  what  is  contractility,  or  in  other  words, 
when  and  why  do  we  say  a  body  is  contractile? 

Answer:  When  the  atoms  which  compose  any  body  ap- 
pr  u  h  each  other  more  closely  in  any  one  direction,  on  the 
application  of  a  stimulus,  we  say  such  body  is  contractile^  or 
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possesses  contractility  ;  and  this  approaching  of  atoms — this 
-shortening  of  the  bod) — is  called  contraction.  But  what  is 
a  stimulus  ? 

When  any  agent  excites  [when  the  application  of  any  agent 
is  follozued  by]  a  contraction  of  a  muscle — not  by  mechanical 
force,  but  by  virtue  of  the  organization  of  the  muscle — such 
agent  is  called  a  stimulus. 

Some  men  call  those  agents  which  excite  conscient  actions 
of  the  nervous  system,  stimuli  ;  thus  they  speak  of  the  stimu- 
lus of  light,  the  stimulus  of  sound,  &c  But  there  is  no  ueces* 
sity  for,  but  some  impropriety  in,  using  the  word  in  this  double 
sense.  Those  agents  which  excite  conscient  actions  may  be 
called  excitants. 

As  to  the  sensible  texture,  it  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  ner- 
vous system ;  but  we  would  not  be  understood  to  say  that 
every  part  of  the  nervous  system  is  sensible,  nor  would  we 
Say  that  only  conscient  actions  occur  in  the  nervous  system. 
On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  two  other  kinds  of  actions 
take  place  in  that  system  of  organs  which  is  called  by  the  com- 
prehensive term,  nervous  system.  One  of  these  kind  of  ac- 
tions we  call  the  secretoiy  actions,  and  the  other,  the  motive  ac- 
tions ;  but  as  it  is  probable  that  the  secretory  action  is  an  ac- 
tion of  the  contractiie  texture,  and  as  we  cannot  speak  of  the 
motive  actions  of  the  brain  to  advantage  in  this  part  of  the 
work,  we  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  mention  but  three  gt  uc- 
ra  of  textural  actions. 

But  what  is  sensibility,  or  in  other  words,  why  do  we  say 
the  nervous  system  is  sensible?  Answer:  Because  sentient 
actions  may  be  excited  in  it,  by  impressions  upon  the  senses. 

Further  than  this  we  say  not,  in  this  place,  as  sensibility, 
and  sentient  or  conscient  actions,  will  be  fully  treated  of  in 
other  parts  of  this  work. 

We  have  now  sketched  a  classification  of  changes  or  ac- 
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lions,  which  we  know  is  not  perfect ;  hut  sufficiently  so,  to 
answer  our  present  designs. 

The  question  now  occurs, — What  is  the  principle  but  for 
which  created  agents  would  not  act  ?  Does  the  Deit)  coniiu- 
uall)  move  one  great  wheel  in  ihe  universe,  which  wheel 
moves  a  second,  and  this  a  <hird,  and  so  on,  giving  rise  to  ev- 
ery action  of  ever)  agent  which  acts  at  all  ?  Or  did  the  Dei- 
ty, when  he  created  grosser  matter,  add  thereunto  a  main- 
spring, which  is  the  moving  principle  of  nature  ?  We  believe 
in  the  mainspring, — and  query  :  W  hat  is  it  ?  and  did  any 
man  ever  see  or  feel  it  ? 

Many  a  man  has  both  seen  and  felt  it,  and  called  it  electri- 
city. But  for  electricity,  we  believe  that  other  forms  of  mat- 
ter would  never  move,  being  otherwise  constituted  as  they 
now  are. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  point  out  the  connection  between 
elecineity  and  all  the  various  kinds  of  actions  which  are 
known  to  occur.  Nor  shall  we  ask  why  electricity  causes 
one  bod)  to  attract  another  ;  for  (his.  we  believe,  would  be 
to  question  about  an  ultimate  fact,  of  which,  as  of  all  other 
ultimate  facts,  there  is  no  explanation  to  be  given. 

We  may  briefly  state,  however,  that  were  it  not  for  the 
principle  of  attraction,  matter  would  not  unite  with  matter. 
Animals,  of  course,  would  not  exist,  except  they  were  every 
one  organized  by  the  immediate  fiat  of  the  Deity  ;  and  then, 
the  physiologist  has  good  reason  to  suppose  that  thev  could 
not  move  without  the  continual  exercise  of  divine  influence 
towards  them.  And  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  actions  of  an- 
imals are  dependent  on  this  active  principle,  there  will  be  no 
great  d  fficulty  in  tracing  all  changes  to  the  same  source. 

But  I  have  a  conjecture  relative  to  electricity  which  I  will 
ve.-ituip  to  throw  out.  It  is  well  known  that  caloric,  or  the 
matter  of  heat,  exists  in  two  veiy  d.iferenl  states,— in  that  of 
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freedom,  when  it  is  capable  of  producing  in  anim'T  the  sen- 
sation of  heat  and  of  expanding  almost  all  bodies  ;  and  thai  of 
combination,  in  which  it  ceases  to  be  cognizable  by  our  scn- 
se<  or  by  the  thermometer*  In  the  former  rase,  it  is  called 
free  or  uncombined  caloric  ,•  in  'he  latter,  lalt/rf,  or  combined 
caloric. 

This  free  caloric  has  a  tendency  to  an  equilibrium,  so  that 
hot  and  cold  bodies  placed  near  to  each  other,  even  in  a  vacu- 
um, soon  become  of  the  same  temperature,  as  may  be  prov- 
ed by  applying  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  to  each.  They 
will  each  expand,  and  of  course  raise,  the  mercury  to  the 
same  degree.  It  is  known  too.  that  all  bodies  do  not  conduct 
caloric  w  th  the  same  facility.  Another  fact  is,  that  bodies 
may  part  with  their/re?  caloric  without  suffering  a  y  altera- 
tion m  their  properties,  temperature  excepted;  but  not  so 
with  respect  to  that  caloric  which  is  intimately  combined  with 
them,  and  which  may  be  called  their  natural  share.  This 
natural  share  is  an  essential  constituent  of  such  bodies,  and 
if  .t  be  taken  from  them,  they  are  no  longer  the  same  bodies, 
inasmuch  as  they  sutler  some  change  in  their  physical  or 
chemical  properties. 

Now  1  conjecture  that  electricity  exists  in  two  states,  as 
well  as  caloric, — in  one  state  it  may  be  said  to  be  free,  or  ex- 
citable ;  it  is  this  free  electricity  that  is  collected  by  an  elec- 
tric machine,  from  surrounding  bodes,  without  producing  any 
change  in  their  physn  al  or  chemical  properties.  To  be  sine, 
as  the  temperature  of  a  body  is  altered  by  parting  with  its 
free  caloric,  so  bv  taking  free  electricity  from  any  body,  you 
nv.iy  alter  its  relation  with  another  body,  as  it  respects  remote 
or  bodily  attraction  ;  but  you  do  not  alter  its  chemical  affini- 
ties nor  the  cohesive  attraction  of  its  constituent  atoms.  It 
may  be  said  too,  of  electricity,  as  of  caloric,  that  all  bodies  do 
not  conduct  it  with  the  same  facility  j  and  furthermore,  that 
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free  electricity,  like  free  caloric,  has  a  tendency  to  anequiii- 
b:  nrr>. 

In  lhe  other  state  in  which  electricity  exists,  it  is  intimate- 
ly combined  with  bodies,  of  which  it  is  indeed  an  essential 
pari,  and  cannot  be  taken  from  them  without  a  change  of  their 
physical  or  chemical  properties  ; — they  are  no  longer  the 
same  bodies,  after  parting  with  this,  their  inherent  electricity. 
E  eclrrot)  existing  in  this  state,  may  be  called  latent  or  fixed. 

Now  as  latent  caloric  may  be  set  free,  so  may  electricity 
be  set  tree,  and  it  is  set  free  by  the  galvanic  battery  ; — the 
plaies  and  liquids,  or  moist  substances,  which  compose  the 
battery,  suffering  some  change  in  their  physical  or  chemical 
properties  at  the  time.  I  shall  maintain  also,  that  it  is  set 
free  by  the  nervous  system,  and  constitutes  the  nervous  fluid; 
the  hiood  at  the  same  time  suffering  some  change  in  its  phy- 
sical or  chemical  properties  by  circulating  through  the  ner- 
vous system.  But  as  it  is  accumulated  and  conducted  by  or- 
ganized bodies,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  it  do  not  appear 
to  be  in  all  respects  the  same  kind  of  fluid  that  is  accumulated 
b\  the  galvanic  battery. —  We  do  not  believe  there  are  any 
elementary  substances  in  man  or  any  other  animal  which  do 
not  exist  in  the  world  around  them. 

I  will  here  remark,  that  I  am  far  from  being  convinced  that 
the  weight  of  bodies  of  all  kinds,  is  the  same  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  gross  matter  which  they  contain,  or  in  other 
words,  in  propoition  to  their  density. 

Matter  attracts  matter, — the  earth  attracts  all  bodies  to- 
wards  it,  in  a  line  passing  its  centre  :  thererefore  we  say  that 
bodies  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  are  heavy.  But  I 
believe  that  some  kinds  ot  matter  are  more  forcibly  attracted 
by  the  earth  than  others,  and  hence  that  the  difference  in 
W(  ight  between  a  cubic  ineh  o.  gold  and  a  cubic  inch  ol  mi  el 
does  not  depend  altogether  on  the  difference  between  the 
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quantities  of  matter  which  they  contain.  I  believe  so,  first, 
because  a  cubic  inch  of  steel  appears  to  contain  more  than 
about  one  third  as  much  matter  as  a  cubic  inch  of  gold — and 
a  cubic  inch  of  ice,  or  of  hard,  solid  wood,  appears  to  contain 
more  than  one  twentieth  as  much  matter  as  a  cubic  inch  of 
gold  ; — a  cubic  inch  of  cork  appears  to  contain  more  than  one 
eightieth  as  much  matter  as  a  cubic  inch  of  gold.  Second  : 
We  know  that  the  chemical  attraction  of  all  kinds  of  mati<  r  is 
not  the  same ;  and  we  suppose  that  chemical  attraction  and 
the  attraction  of  gravitation,  both  depend  upon  one  principle. 
Third  :  I  know  of  no  fact  that  proves  that  an  ultimate  atom 
of  gold,  or  we'll  say  of  platinum,  (as  a  body  of  this  is  of  great- 
er specific  gravity  than  any  other  body.)  is  not  heavier  than 
an  ultimate  atom  of  silver,  or  of  any  other  kind  of  matter.  I 
know  of  a  fact  which  has  been  thought  to  prove  that  the  ulti- 
mate atoms  of  all  kinds  of  matter  are  of  the  same  weight,  ad- 
mitting them  to  be  of  the  samesize.  The  fact  is  this — "  Gold 
may,  by  being  dissolved  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  having 
its  solution  transferred  to  ether,  be  made  to  remain  equa'ly 
suspended  in  every  part  of  this  ether,  which  is  the  lightest  of 
all  visible  fluids." 

But  we  know  that  fh  a  minute  particle  of  matter,  there  is 
infinitely  more  surface  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter 
which  the  particle  contains,  than  in  a  larger  body  :  we  know 
too,  that  liquids  possess  some  degree  of  adhesive  attraction. 
Some  portion  of  water  (and  undoubtedly  of  ether,  until  it  evap- 
orates,) will  adhere  to  the  sides  of  a  glass  or  gold  vessel  which 
stands  upright.  Now  we  believe  that  by  virtue  of  this  adhe- 
siveness, ether  may  buoy  up  minute  particles  of  gold  which 
present  a  very  large  surface  to  be  acted  upon,  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  matter  which  the  particles  contain  ;  and 
thus  we  account  for  this  fact,  which  frees  us  from  the  necessi- 
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ty  of  admitting  that  a  piece  of  gold  contains  nearly  three 
times  as  much  matter  as  an  equally  large  piece  of  the  finest 
and  most  compact  steel. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

On  Union — Mechanical,  Chemical,  and  Organical. 

Matter  unites  with  matter  in  three  different  ways — median 
ically,  chemically,  and  organically.  These  three  kinds  or 
modes  of  union  are  essentially  different  from  each  other.  This 
we  infer  from  the  fact,  that  chemical  union  gives  rise  to  pro- 
perties which  mechanical  union  does  not,  and  organic  union 
gives  rise  to  properties  which  never  arise  from  mechanical  or 
chemical  union.  But  in  every  case,  certain  things  are  neces- 
sary, in  order  that  matter  may  unite  with  matter.  That  mat- 
ter may  unite  mechanically,  the  several  quantities  must  be 
brought  in  contact  •,  that  chemical  union  may  take  place,  the 
several  ingredients  must  not  only  be  brought  together,  but 
they  must  be  in  dissimilar  electric  states,  and  one  or  more  of 
them  must,  in  almost  all  cases,  be  either  in  a  gaseous  or  fluid 
state  ; — that  matter  may  unite  organically,  organized  bodies 
must  previously  exist. — We  say,  that  as  fire  gives  rise  to  fire, 
where  fuel  is  present,  so  does  organization  give  rise  to  organ- 
ization, where  food  and  other  necessaries  are  not  wanting. 

If  I  be  asked  how  the  first  oiganized  beings  of  each  distinct 
species  came  into  existence,  1  answer, — God  made  them. 

To  instance  a  case  in  which  mechanical  union  gives  rise  to 
what  we  call  a  mechanical  property  : — take  water  and  gum 
arabic,  put  them  together,  and  viscidity  will  arise,  which  is  a 
mechanical  property  that  did  not  before  exist,  either  in  the 
water  or  the  friable  substance,  gum  arabic. — By  the  chemical 
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union  of  sulphur  and  the  elements  of  water,  we  have  acidity 
and  several  other  chemical  properties  which  did  not  before 
exist,  either  in  the  sulphur,  the  oxygen,  or  the  hydrogen. — 
The  compound  arising  from  this  union  is  considered  more 
important  than  the  one  arising  from  the  mechanical  union  of 
water  and  gum  arabic  ;  hence  a  particular  name  is  assigned  to 
it.     It  is  called  sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol. 

By  the  organic  union  of  phosphorus,  sulphur,  lime,  soda, 
chlorine, oxygen,  carbon,  hydrogen, azote,  electricity,  and  sev- 
eral other  elements,  we  have  physiological  or  vital  properties 
which  did  not  before  exist  in  either  of  the  separate  elements. 

We  wish  it  to  be  remembered,  that  we  do  not  suppose  that 
by  union  something  more  exists,  but  something  different, 
and  hence  something  new. 

The  most  important,  or  at  least  the  best  known,  physiolog- 
ical properties  that  result  from  organic  union,  are  sensibility 
and  contractility  :  the  first  a  property  of  the  nervous  system  ; 
the  last,  a  property  of  the  muscular  system. 

Now  the  only  reason  we  have  in  any  case  for  saying  a  body 
possesses  a  property,  is  because  it  may  produce  a  change  in 
some  other  body,  or  suffer  a  change  in  itself  from  the  action 
of  some  other  body.  We  do  not  suppose  that  sensibility  is 
any  thing  distinct  from  the  nervous  system,  or  any  thing  su- 
peradded to  it,  any  more  than  we  suppose  that  acidity  is 
something  distinct  from  vinegar  or  the  oil  of  vitriol  ;  but  we 
say  the  nervous  system  is  sensible  or  (meaning  nothing  more) 
possesses  sensibility,  because  conscient*  actions  may  be  excited 
in  it  by  impressions  upon  the  senses. 


*  One  reason,  among  others,  for  preferring  the  word  conscient  to 
the  word  sentient,  is  because  the  word  sentient  has  been  applied  to 
actions  of  the  nerves, — even  the  nerves  of  feeling, — only  ; — but  we 
mean  by  conscient  actions,  certain  actions  of  the  nerves  and  brain, 
one  or  both. 
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But  what  good  reason  the  immaterialists  have  to  say  the 
nervoos  system  possesses  sensibility,  1  cannot  divine  ;  for 
thm  ••  soul"  or  mind  winch  they  talk  much,  but  know  noth- 
ing about,  might  be  acted  upon  by  impressions  upon  the  sen- 
se-, if  the  nervous  system  possessed  no  property  different 
from  a  piece  of  catgut,  for  aught  any  one  can  say  to  the  con- 
trary. They  cannot  say  but  that  their  naked  soul,  stuck  on 
to  the  end  of  a  stick  of  timber,  would  hear  the  scratch  of  a  pin 
on  the  other  end,  as  readily  as  when  an  ear,  an  auditory 
nerve,  and  a  part  of  a  brain,  intervene  between  the  soul  and 
the  timber  ;  yet  no  man  would  say  a  stick  of  timber  possess- 
es sensibility.  According  to  the  immaterialists,  it  is  not  tp.e 
nervous  system  that  senses  and  thinks,  but  some  immaterial 
thing  seated  in  the  brain  ; — why,  then,  in  the  name  of  reason, 
do  they  say  the  nervous  system  possesses  sensibility  ? 

I  know  that  immaterialists  have  made  a  sentence  by  putting 
together  certain  ambiguous  words  in  a  certain  order,  which 
they  (.all  an  argument  against  materialism-  Some  of  them 
sa)  . — It  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  intelligence  can  arise 
from  any  union  or  motion  of  unintelligent  atoms  ; — others  say, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  sensibility  can  arise  from  any 
motion  or  union  of  insensible  atoms. 

An  to  intelligence,  I  believe  that  the  meaning  of  the  word 
is  so  far  from  being  generally  agreed  on,  that  if  five  hundred 
persons  were  to  give  each  his  own  definition,  no  two  would 
define  it  precisely  alike.  I  believe  that,  as  the  word  is  gene- 
rally used,  it  means  nothing  at  all.  or  else  means  the  same  as 
the  word  knowledge ;  and  I  believe  a  man's  knowledge  is  no- 
thing other  than  his  sensorial  tendencies.  Hence  a  man  may 
have  knowledge  or  intelligence  when  he  is  asleep;  that  is, 
when  he  does  not  think.  Now  it  is  much  more  conceivable 
that  a  material  organ  should  have  tendencies  to  act  re,  lain 
actions,  than  it  is  that  an  unextended  or  immaterial  thing 
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should  have  such  tendencies. — The  reader  will  discover  what 
we  mean  by  sensorial  tendencies,  in  anoth<  r  par!  of  this 
work  ;  and  he  will  then  see  that  the  materialist  does  not 
maintain  that  intelligmce  arises  from  any  combination  of  unin- 
telligent atoms. 

As  to  sensibility,  it  is  just  as  conceivable  that  this  physio- 
logical  property  should  arise  from  the  organic  union  oi  insen- 
sible atoms,  as  it  is  that  acidity,  or  an)  other  chemical  pro- 
perl),  should  arise  from  the  chemical  union  of  materials  that 
w<  re  not  acid  prior  to  such  union.  And  1  may  with  alt  con- 
fidence add,  thai  we  have  as  much  evidence,  and  the  same 
kind  oi  reason  for  saying,  that  the  nervous  system  is  sensible, 
as  we  have  for  saying  that  vinegar  is  sour. 

It  is  astonishing  that  an}  ma  acquainted  with  chemistry, 
should  be  so  inconsiderate  or  so  hardy,  as  to  assert,  thai  it  is 
impossible  for  sensibility  to  arise  from  any  union  of  insensible 
atoms.  The  truth  is,  false  notions  goi  abroad  thousands  of 
yeais  ago,  and  gave  rise  to  language  which  has  continued  ev- 
er since,  and  which  can  but  sene  to  perpetuate  such  notions. 
The  expression,  "  sensibility  of  the  nervous  system/5  carries 
with  it  the  idea  of  something  more  than — of  something  distinct 
from — the  nervous  system  ;  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
admit  that  something  moke  can  arise  from  any  union  of  mate- 
rial elements. 

As  we  are  now  upon  the  subject  of  organic  union,  we  may 
ren  ark,  that  it  is  less  permanent  than  either  mechanical  or 
chemical  union.  Substances  mechanically  or  chemically  uni- 
ted, may  remain  a  great  length  of  time  without  undergoing 
any  change.  Putty  is  formed  by  (lie  mechanical  union  of  oil 
and  an  earthy  substance  ;  blue  vitriol  is  a  chemical  union  of  sul- 
phuric acid  with  copper: — both  these  substances  may  be  pre- 
served from  change  an  indefinite  period.  But  in  organized 
bodies,  it  is  generally  believed  that  internal  changes  are  con- 
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tinually  taking  place, — particles  of  matter  being  united  with, 
and  constituting  a  part  of  the  body  at  one  time,  and  at  anoth- 
er, taken  up  and  carried  out  of  the  body  :  so  that  a  certain 
man  of  to  day,  will  not  be  precisely  the  same  man  to-morrow, 
as  it  respects  the  particles  of  matter  of  which  he  is  composed. 

The  addition  of  atoms  which  enter  into  the  constitution  of 
organized  bodies,  is  called  nutrition;  their  removal  is  effect- 
ed by  a  process  called  absorption.  When  the  nutrition  ex- 
ceeds the  absorption,  the  body  is  said  to  gtozo  ;  when  the  ab- 
sorption exceeds  the  nutrition,  it  is  said  to  pine. 

Furthermore, — the  peculiar  properties  of  organized  bodies 
or  beings,  depend  on  such  nice  proportions  and  arrangements 
of  material  elements, — some  of  which  are  invisible — that 
these  properties  may  be  annulled  by  changes  in  such  bodies ; 
which  changes  cannot  be  detected  by  the  senses.  Thus  the 
nervous  system  shall  be  no  longer  in  such  a  condition  that 
conscient  actions  can  be  excited  in  it  by  impressions  upon  the 
senses,  i.  c.  it  shall  become  insensible  ;  and  yet  it  shall  appear 
like  a  nervous  system  that  is  in  a  condition  to  act.  The  nice 
organization  of  a  muscle,  on  which  its  contractility  depends, 
may  no  longer  exist,  yet  it  shall  look  very  much  like  a  muscle 
in  a  condition  to  act,  and  shall  still  be  called  an  organized  bo- 
dy ;  but  there  is  none  of  that  organization  there,  which  I 
speak  of,  for  the  most  part,  in  this  work. 

1  have  said  that  the  nervous  system  may  cease  to  think  and 
feel,  and  yet  appear  like  a  nervous  system  that  is  in  a  con- 
dition to  act.  In  this  point,  I  may  be  disputed  by  the  medi- 
cal faculty,  and  I  doubt  myself  whethei  this  ever  can  be,  or  at 
least  ever  has  been  ; — we  do  not  very  often  see  the  nervous 
system  when  it  is  in  a  condition  to  act  ;  if  we  did,  we  might 
perhaps  hud  that  it  looks  as  much  different  when  it  is  dead, 
as  the  countenance  does. 

There  is  this  incontiovertible  fact :  JYo  man  ever  dies  zuitk- 
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more  of  his  organs. 

A  man  does  not  die  because  his  "  soul"  flies  away  from 
him  !  The  truth  is,  a  man  is  alive,  as  we  express  it,  when  his 
organs  are  in  a  condition  to  act,  and  when  they  are  not,  he  is 
dead.  This  is  all.  A  man  never  dies  until  his  organs  suffer 
a  change;  if  he  did,  it  would  be  some  little  shadow  of  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  souls.  If  to  die,  is  to  have  a  soul  fly 
off  from  the  body,  it  is  passing  strange  that  in  millions  of  in- 
stances it  never  once  flies  off  when  the  body  is  in  health. 

Again  :  Organized  bodies  having  suffered  such  a  change 
that  their  physiological  properties  no  longer  exist, — they, 
sooner  or  later,  according  to  their  composition  and  their  situ- 
ation as  to  heat  and  moisture,  undergo  other  changes  which 
are  more  obvious,  but  not  so  important,  as  the  first  changes. 
These  more  obvious  changes,  which  take  place  in  bodies  that 
have  by  previous  changes  lost  their  physiological  properties, 
are  chemical  changes. 

That  vegetables  and  animals,  after  suffering  such  a  change 
in  their  organization  that  their  physiological  properties  no 
longer  exist,  soon  undergo  chemical  changes,  is  a  fact  which 
some  have  brought  forward  as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
life,  vital  spark,  or  vital  principle, — meaning  by  this  life,  not  a 
condition  of  a  body,  but  a  real  independent  being.  Their 
talk  is  something  as  follows  : — So  long  as  the  life  of  an  animal 
remains  in  the  animal,  it  controls  the  laws  !  of  chemical  action  ; 
but  when  this  vital  spark  flies  away  from  the  organized  body, 
then  the  laws  of  chemical  action  which  have  heretofore  been 
controlled  by  it,  exercise  their  wonted  authority  ;  and  chemi- 
cal changes  commence.  Now  all  this  talk  appears  to  me  like 
so  much  nonsense — it  is  worse  than  absurd,  for  it  is  calcula- 
ted to  make  some  men  think  erroneously. — The  truih  is  sim- 
ply this  :  an  organized  body  is  a  combination  of  material  ele- 
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menfs  combined  and  arranged  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  in 
nice  proportions.  So  long  as  it  is  duly  supplied  with  food, 
Warmth,  air,  &r.  it  may  continue  to  be  an  organized  being — 
to  be  what  is  called  a  living  and  healthy  body.  But  if.  from 
anv  r:ui*e  whatever,  even  its  own  wear  and  tear,  this  healthy 
condition  be  in  some  degree  changed,  the  properties  and  ac- 
tions of  the  organized  body  are  impaired  ;  if  changed  in  a  still 
greater  degree,  these  properties  and  actions  are  not  only  ex- 
tinct, but  the  body  suffers  further  changes  which  it  would 
not,  had  it  not  suffered  previous  changes. 

Why  certain  proportions  of  certain  material  elements  uni- 
ted in  a  peculiar  manner,  should  not  undergo  such  chemical 
changes  as  they  would  were  one  or  more  of  these  materials 
absent,  or  present  insomo  other  proportion  ;  or  as  the)  would 
if  some  other  material  should  be  added  to  them, —  1  can  as 
well  tell,  and  no  better,  as  1  can  why  a  little  salt  added  to 
fresh  meat  should  prevent  the  meat  from  suffering  such  chem- 
ical changes  that  it  otherwise  wouid. 

1  may  remark,  that  chemical  changes  do  go  on  in  organiz- 
ed beings  verv  frequently,  before  such  beings  are  said  to  be 
dead.  Now  if  there  be  a  u  vital  spark"  in  animals  which 
"  controls  the  laws  of  chemical  action,"  (what  an  ambiguous' 
expression  !)  why  do  these  chemical  changes  ever  take  place 
before  this  mighty  power  quits  the  body  ?  The  simple  fact  is: 
this  vital  spark  is  nothing  more  i\,r  less  than  organization,  and 
is  of  course  something  essentially  different  from  what  is  to  be 
found  in  the  kingdom  of  inorganic  matter. — It  would  be  ab- 
surd to  speak  of  organic  union,  and  then  say  it  is  nothing  es- 
sentially different  from  chemical  or  mechanical  union. 

It  may  be  well  to  observe  in  this  place,  that  the  immaterial 
philosophers  do  not  mean  the  same  thing  by  the  word  life, 
thai  ihey  do  by  the  word  soul.  By  the  terms  sou!,  mind, 
perceptive  principle,  or  immortal  spirit,  they  mean  an  imma- 
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terial  thing  which  is  superadded  to  the  organized  body,  and 
which  thinks,  feels  and  moves  the  body  while  it  is  alive,  flies 
away  when  the  hody  dies,  and  senses  and  thinks,  one  or  both, 
independent  of  the  body.  Whereas,  by  the  terms  life,  vital 
spark,  vital  principle,  generative  principle,  or  "  unknown 
power,"  (as  Magendie  calls  it,)  they  do  not  mean  any  thinking 
thing  ;  but  an  immaterial  thing,  but  for  which  organized  bo- 
dies would  not  be  generated — would  not  grow — would  not  be 
kept  in  decent  order  as  a  tenement  for  the  soul. 

According  to  these  philosophers,  a  vegetable  has  a  life,  and 
an  animal  a  life  and  a  soul.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  they 
hold  that  the  life  and  the  soul  are  two  real  entities — two 
agents  which  may  act,  may  do  something  ;  and  which  are  es- 
sentially different  from  any  material  agent,  being  even  unex- 
tended. 

Now  whoever  believes  in  the  existence  of  souls,  is  an  im- 
materialist,  whether  he  believe  in  the  existence  of  lives  or 
not  ;  and  whoever  believes  in  the  existence  of  lives,  is  a  vital- 
ist,  whether  he  believe  in  the  existence  of  souls  or  not. 

It  may  be  worth  our  time  to  inquire  why  the  belief  in  the 
existence  of  souls  and  lives,  was  ever  so  very  general  as  it 
formerly  has  been  ;  and  even  as  it  is  at  the  present  time 
among  those  who  are  but  little  acquainted  with  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  vegetables  and  animals. 

We  have  shown,  that  as  chemical  combination  is  a  peculiar 
mode  of  union  which  gives  rise  to  properties  that  do  not  re- 
sult from  any  other  mode  of  union,  so  is  organization  a  pecu- 
liar mode  of  union  which  gives  rise  to  properties  peculiar  to 
itself.  Owing  to  these  properties,  organized  bodies  exhibit 
phenomena  which  inorganic  bodies  do  not.  Men  witness 
these  phenomena,  and  are  led  to  think  that  they  must  be  re- 
ferred to  something  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  inorganic 
matter,  as  in  truth  they  must.     And  in  ancient  times,  when 
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men  bad  a  mean  opinion  of  matter,  chemistry  not  having 
taught  them  that  by  its  union,  all  the  peculiar  properties  of 
compound  bodies  arise,  this  something  was>  supposed  to  be 
some  immaterial  or  spiritual  agent,  which  enters  organized 
bodies,  and  dodges  out  again  ;  leaving  them  an  inert  and  life- 
less mass  of  matter,  destitute  of  all  vital  properties. 

This  notion,  we  may  easily  suppose,  would  be  very  gene- 
ral ;  for  it  was  not  the  result  of  an  abstruse  speculation  of  one 
man.  but  it  arose  from  witnessing  phenomena  which  were 
present  to  all  men.  It  was  an  opinion  which  the  book  of  na- 
ture— an  universal  book — seemed  to  declare.  This  notion 
having  become  general,  gave  rise  to  language  which  has  ever 
since  served  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  it.  And  when  we 
consider  that  men  are  too  cowardly  or  too  lazy  to  search  into 
the  truth  of  what  every  body  believes — what  nature  at  first 
sight  seems  to  declare — what  they  have  been  taught  from 
their  childhood,  by  parent,  priest  and  primer — what  the 
language  of  all  uations  seems  to  confirm  :— when  we  consider 
also,  that  the  phenomena  which  first  gave  rise  to  the  notion, 
are  still  every  where  present,  and  are  even  brought  forward 
as  proofs  of  its  correctness — it  is  not  very  marvellous  that  this 
strange  notion,  not  less  groundless  than  those  formerly  enter- 
tained by  witches,  should  be  as  prevalent  as  it  ever  has  been. 

Nevertheless,  an  opinion  is  nothing  the  truer  for  being  gen- 
eral or  ancient.  The  time  was  when  all  men  thought  falsely, 
so  far  as  they  thought  at  all,  concerning  the  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  ;— they  took  things  to  be  as  they  appear  to 
be.  And  it  is  one  principal  object  of  this  work  to  show  that 
all  men  who  did  not  believe  that  man  is  constituted  entirely  of 
matter,  do  not  believe  things  to  be  as  they  actually  are  in  na- 
ture. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

On  Vegetables. 

Vegetables  are  insensible  organized  bodies  : — they  are  in- 
sensible, because  they  have  no  nervous  system. 

Their  origin  is  not  fortuitous  •,  but  they  arise  from. seeds, 
roots  or  slips  which  are  bodies  organized  by  a  parent  stock. 
By  virtue  of  this  organization,  they  possess  certain  physiolog- 
ical properties,  so  that  when  heat  and  moisture  are  present, 
they  begin  to  germinate,  and  if  surrounded  by  such  food  as 
they  have  an  affinity  for,  they  take  it  up,  and  by  internal  ac- 
tions which  can  never  be  known  to  man  except  by  their  ef- 
fects, this  food  becomes  assimilated  to  the  embrio  plant,  which 
being  thus  enlarged,  its  plumule  shoots  up  from  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  giving  rise  to  the  trunk  and  branches  ;  while  the 
rostel  shoots  deeper  into  the  soil,  giving  rise  to  what  we  call 
the  roots. 

Stones  are  said  to  grow  ;  but  stones,  and  all  other  inorga- 
nic bodies  which  may  be  said  to  grow,  grow  by  juxta-posiiion 
of  particles  ;  that  is,  the  particles  adhere  to  the  outside;— 
they  do  not  enter  into  or  pass  by  any  part  of  the  body  to 
which  they  are  about  to  be  added.  But  with  organized  bo- 
dies it  is  not  so.  We  presume  that  in  all  instances  in  which 
a  particle  of  matter  is  united  with  an  organized  body,  such 
particle  first  passes  b)  some  other  particles  which  are  aheady 
united  with  the  body,  constituting  a  part  of  it. 

In  what  way  the  vessels  of  plants  circulate  their  juices,  it 
is  not  fully  determined.  The  supposition,  however,  that 
these  circulating  vessels  are  contractile,  best  enables  us  to 
account  for  all  the  phenomena  counected   with  the  circula- 
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tion  of  their  fluids.  Still,  so  far  as  1  know,  the  opinion  that 
the  sides  of  the  vessels  attract  the  fluids,  that  extremity  of  the 
vessel  towards  which  the  fluid  flows,  attracting  with  the  great- 
est force,  is  far  from  being  proved  erroneous.  Perhaps  the 
fluids  are  circulated  partly  by  attraction  and  partly  by  con- 
traction. For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  very  positive  opinion 
about  the  matter,  except  I  confidently  believe  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  vegetables,  as  well  as  of  animals,  are  the  effects  of 
material  causes — that  there  are  no  agents  or  operative  beings 
in  either  but  what  are  material.  And  I  would  furthermore 
maintain,  that  when  I  ascribe  the  peculiar  properties  of  veg- 
etables to  organization,  I  give  just  as  much  an  explanation  of 
them,  as  he  does  "who  says  they  depend  on  a  life  or  a  vital 
principle.  And  there  is  this  in  my  favor  :  we  know  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  organization — such  a  thing  as  material  ele- 
ments united  organically  ;  but  we  have  not  the  least  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  a  life.  The  hypothesis  of  life,  also,  gives 
rise  to  many  difficulties — many  unanswerable  questions  that 
cannot  be  asked,  upon  the  supposition  that  vegetables  are 
constituted  entirely  of  matter :  as  we  will  now  proceed  to 
show. 

The  life  of  a  vegetable  being  an  entity  distinct  from  the 
matter  of  a  vegetable,  from  whence  comes  it,  and  where,  and 
only  where,  does  it  reside  ?  Does  the  life  of  each  little  shrub 
and  plant  come  directly  from  the  hand  of  God  ?  And  if  so, 
did  he  create  a  life  for  every  particular  plant  which  ever  has 
or  ever  will  exist,  at  the  time  he  "  created  all  things?"  or  is 
he  continually  emanating  tire-new  lives  for  vegetables  as  thev 
spring  up !  Does  the  life  of  a  vegetable  ever  exist  any  where 
but  in  the  vegetable  ?  He  that  says  it  does,  ought  to  be  able 
to  show  some  reason  for  his  saying  so.  If  it  do  not,  what  be- 
comes of  the  life  of  a  vegetable  which  dies — a  vegetable  from 
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which  the  "  vital  spark"  flies  away  ?*  Does  it  straightway 
dodge  ofFinto  some  other  vegetable  ?  When  a  man  clears  five 
acres  of  his  wood-lot,  do  the  irees  on  (he  remaining  five  acres 
take  a  start  all  at  once,  and  grow  faster,  or  discover  any  oth- 
er signs  of  having  received  a  new  life. 

To  say  that  you  destroy  the  life  of  a  vegetable  when  you 
destroy  its  organization,  would  be  saying  what  a  cautious  vi- 
talist  will  not  readily  admit ;  for  this  would  argue  that  the  life 
of  a  vegetable -depends  on  its  organization,  instead  of  its  or- 
ganization beingcaused,  modified,  and  maintained  by  its  life; 
which  would  be  taking  away  the  supposed  evidences  of  its 
existence. 

Nevertheless,  this  is  the  most  rational  method  the  vitalists 
can  suggest  for  getting  rid  of  their  lives  of  organized  bemgs 
when  they  die  ;  therefore  we  will  grant  it — we  will  grant, 
whatever  destroys  the  organization  of  a  vegetable  or  an  ani- 
mal, destroys  its  life  : — and  then  say  : — 

As  there  are  no  lives  flying  off  from  plants  or  animals  when 
they  die,  and  as  it  is-very  difficult  to  admit  that  the  God  of 
thousands  of  worlds  is  continually  making  new  lives  for  the 
numberless  plants  and  animals  that  are  continually  springing 
forlh  ;  and  furthermore,  as  the  lives  of  trees  and  men  exist 
only  in  trees  and  men.  (taking  this  last  for  granted,  until  there 
be  some  evidence  to  the  contrary,)  the  question  arises  :  from 
whence  come  the  lives  of  new  or  young  plants  and  animals, 
but  from  the  seeds  from  which  they  spring'  But  it  will  not 
answer  to  admit  that  a  vegetable  derives  its  life  from  the  seed 
from  which  it  springs  ;  for  according  to  this  suppo=ition,  we 
are  driven  to  one  of  two  pitiful  alternatives  :  we  must  either 
admit  that  an  apple  seed,  six  thousand  years  ago,  contained  as 

*  Whatever  I  may   say  relative  ?o  the  life  of  vegetables,  will  ap- 
ply with  equal  force  against  the  life  of  animals,  man  not  excepted. 


much  life,  or  as  many  lives,  as  all  the  apple  trees  and  appfe 
seeds  that  have  ever  originated,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  this  seed  ;  or  else  we  must  admit,  that  when  any  seed 
begins  (o  grow,  new  life  begins  to  be  generated.  But  it  would 
be  a  fatal  thing  to  vitalism  to  admit  that  life  or  lives  are  gen- 
erated by  the  propagation  or  growth  of  vegetables  or  animals; 
for  this  would  be  making  life  to  depend  on  organization,  in- 
stead of  organization  on  life. 

Finally,  to  give  the  vitalists  every  possible  chance  to  sup- 
port their  doctrine,  let  us  make  one  more  supposition,  and 
the  most  rational  of  all  that  can  be  suggested.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  at  the  time  the  Deity  "  created  all  things,"  he  crea- 
ted one  universal  vegetable  life,  which  pervades  the  air  and 
the  soil,  from  which  vegetables  draw  their  support, — not  a 
distinct  life  for  every  species  of  vegetables ;  for  since  there 
are  thousands  of  species,  this  would  be  multiplying  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  nature  works  her  ends,  to  an  unwarrantable 
degree. 

The  vitalists,  then,  cannot  do  better  than  to  say,  that  one 
universal  principle  was  created  for  organized  beings,  or  else 
one  for  vegetables  and  one  for  animals. 

I  would  now  ask,  how  one  and  the  same  vital  principle 
shall  cause  one  seed  to  become  an  oak  and  another  a  thistle  I 
Oh,  say  the  vitalists,  this  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  seeds 
themselves. — Very  good.  But  what  do  you  mean  by  nature 
of  seeds  ?  The  vital  principle  is  out  of  the  question — there  is 
but  one  —it  must  of  course  be  the  same  in  all  seeds :  I  repeat 
the  question, — What  do  you  mean  by  nature  of  seed*  ?  Do 
you  not  mean  their  make  or  constitution  ?  Do  you  not  mean 
their  organization  ?  I  think  this  question  must  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  If  so,  it  follows  of  course  that  it  is  differ- 
ence of  organization  that  gives  rise  to  all  the  differences  be- 
tween vegetables.     This  being  made  out,  I  care  for  nothing 


more  ;  but  those  who  choose  to  fire  away  their  powder  and 
shot  in  defence  of  an  insignificant,  brain-begotten  vital  princi- 
ple, which  is  not  capable  of  effecting  any  difference  between 
organized  beings,  still  have  the  liberty  to  do  so.  But  I  shall 
say  that  the  word  life,  like  the  word  soul,  is  a  name  without  a 
thine:. 
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CIIAPTER  VIII. 

General  Remarks  concerning  Jlnimals. 

An  animal  is  a  sensible,  organized  body.t 

This  I  consider  a  correct  definition  of  an  animal,  and  I  shall 
adhere  to  it.  But  there  are  some  instances  in  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine  whether  a  being  be  sensible  or  not,  and  of 
course  to  determine  whether  it  be  an  animal  or  not.  The 
reasons  of  this  difficulty  I  will  here  attempt  to  show. 

All  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  and  perhaps  all  beings 
■ —  i . 

f  Being  convinced  of  the  importance  of  a  correct  nomenclature 
in  the  science  of  physiology,  (which,  in  its  broadest  sense  includes 
all  I  understand  by  metaphysics,)  I  regret  that  the  word  sensible, 
as  well  as  the  word  sensibility,  has  been  used  in  different  senses.  It 
has  been  used  in  the  technical  or  physiological  sense,  as  I  have 
here  used  it,  denoting  a  conscient  being,  or  a  being  in  which  sensa- 
tions may  be  excited  by  impressions  upon  its  orcans  ;  it  has  also 
been  used  in  a  popular  sense,  as  when  it  is  said  of  one  who  can  dis- 
cern nice  relations,  and  think  of  ill  that  relates  to  a  subject,  he  is  a 
sensible  man.  And  when  we  say  of  a  person  on  whom  impres- 
sions produce  more  than  an  ordinary  effect — a  person  whose  finer 
feelings  or  soci  il  passions  are  easily  excited,  he  is  a  person  of  great 
sensibility  :  we  do  not  use  the  word  in  its  strictest  physiological 
sense. 

The  reader  will  find  that  in  this  work  the  words  sensible  and 
sensibility  will  seldom,  if  ever,  be  used  in  any  other  than  their 
technical  significations. 
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that  are  truly  animals,  possess  a  nervous  system  consisting  of 
two  parts,  which,  though  materially  connected,  subserve  two 
distinct  purposes.  The  one  part  performs  the  functions  of 
sensing  and  thinking  ;  it  is  also  instrumental  in  the  production 
of  voluntary  motions;  but  the  other  part  has  no  direct  share 
in  the  production  of  the  conscient  phenomena,  being  wholly 
subservient  in  the  production  of  involuntary  actions,  as  the 
actions  of  the  circulating  vessels  and  the  alimentary  canal. 

These  actions  are  vital  actions,  or  in  other  words,  they  are 
actions  of  contractile  organs  ;  but  they  do  not  necessarily 
suppose  the  existence  of  feeling  or  volition  ;  that  is,  they  may 
be,  and  indeed  are  performed  without  either.  To  distinguish 
these  two  parts  of  the  nervous  system  from  each  other,  the 
former  has  been  termed  the  nervous  system  of  animal  life  ; 
the  latter,  the  nervous  system  oj  organic  life.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  however,  that  these  two  systems  are  distinct  from 
each  other  in  any  other  respect  than  that  of  the  offices  which 
they  fulfil.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  nerves  passing 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  so  incorporating  them  that  those 
organs  which  receive  their  nerves  from  the  organic  system, 
undoubtedly  receive  along  with  them  a  few  fibres  from  the 
animal  or  feeling  system  ;  and  on  this  account  these  organs 
may  be  the  seat  of  pain,  when  in  a  morbid  state.  But  these 
few  fibres  from  the  animal  system  of  nerves,  do  not  appear  to 
be  necessary  to  enable  these  organs  to  perform  their  ordinary 
functions ;  for  the  actions  of  these  organs  are  not  directly  nor 
generally  controlled  by  the  thoughts  or  sensations  going  on  in 
the  nervous  system  of  animal  life  ;  nor  are  their  actions  ordi- 
narily accompanied  with  any  sensation.  It  appears  that  this 
connection  between  the  two  systems  of  nerves  is  designed,  not 
for  ordinary,  but  for  extraordinary  purposes.  By  virtue  of  it, 
inflammations  and  other  diseases  of  the  heart,  stomach,  bow- 
els, liver,  &c.  cannot  go  on  to  a  final  termination  without  pro- 
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ducing  pain  ;  hence,  by  warning  the  individual  of  his  danger, 
it  may  often  be  removed.  By  it,  also,  a  man's  passions  mny 
be  expressed  in  his  countenance,  in  a  way  which  we  shall  at- 
tempt to  point  out  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

Now  as  there  is,  in  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  such  a 
thing  as  a  nervous  structure  ;  such  a  thing  as  contraction  ; 
and  such  a  thing  as  important  and  obvious  vital  actions  with- 
out any  sensation,  thinking,  or  volition  ;  so  there  may  be  be- 
ings of  an  inferior  order  which  possess  no  nervous  system  of 
animal  life,  and  of  course  are  never  the  subjects  of  any  con- 
sciousness ;  but  which  may  nevertheless  possess  a  nervous 
texture,  an  organic  nervous  system,  and  a  power  of  acting — 
their  actions  being  caused  and  controlled,  not  by  thoughts, 
not  by  conscient  actions  of  a  brain — but  by  material  stimuli, 
as  are  the  actions  of  one's  heart.  Hence  we  may  see  organ- 
ized automatons,  possessing  something  that  appears  like  a 
nervous  texture,  and  yet  not  be  sure  that  it  is  a  sensible  be- 
ing— not  be  sure  that  it  is  an  animal. 

Here  then  lies  one  great  difficulty  in  determining,  in  some 
cases,  whether  an  organized  being  be  an  animal  or  not.  Ano- 
ther difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  an  impression  which, 
may  excite  a  feeling,  and  a  visible,  and  perhaps  voluntary 
motion  in  one  organized  being,  may  excite  in  another  organ- 
ii  ed  being  a  visible  motion  without  exciting  any  feeling  : — • 
we  cannot  see  that  action  which  constitutes  a  feeling  ;  and  if 
you  touch  a  polypus,  and  the  polypus  contract,  you  do  not 
know  whether  the  impression  which  you  make,  acts  directly 
as  a  stimulus  on  the  contractile  fibre,  or  whether  it  gives  rise 
to  the  contraction  through  the  medium  of  a  mill,  as  immate- 
rialists  would  express  it.  The  existence  of  the  contractile 
texture  in  any  being  is  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  sensible 
texture  in  thesan>e  being. 

If  there  be  any  organized  automatous  beings,  which  pos- 
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sess  any  part  supposed  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  nervous 
system  of  organized  life,  but  which  are  never  the  subjects  of 
any  consciousness,  I  would  neither  call  them  vegetables  nor 
animals,  but  zoophiles. 

We  desire  to  avoid  any  difficulties  that  might  arise  from 
not  strictly  adhering  to  our  own  definitions  of  terms.  It  mat- 
ters not  with  us  what  materials  a  being  is  organized  out  of; 
what  its  mode  of  existence  may  be  ;  or  in  what  way  it  may 
propagate  its  species :  if  it  do  not  possess  the  physiological 
property,  sensibility,  we  say  it  is  not  an  animal. 

Some  writers  have  laid  down  sensibility  and  locomotive 
power  as  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  an  animal  ;  but  pre- 
sently they  hud  thai  some  beings  are  able  to  move,  in  which 
no  traces  of  a  nervous  system  can  be  found,  and  which  dis- 
cover no  signs  of  feeling;  others  they  find,  which  they  call 
plants,  but  which  discover  signs  of  sensibibility.  They  are 
now  very  much  put  to  their  stumps,  to  draw  a  line  of  distinc- 
t  on  between  animals  and  vegetables.  But  if  these  men 
would  only  adhere  even  to  their  own  definition  of  animal,  they 
would  find  less  difficulty  than  they  do.  Instead  of  this,  ihey 
define  an  animal  in  one  place,  and  perhaps  in  the  next  line 
tell  you  that  this  definition  will  not  hold  good,  because  some 
other  thing  quite  different  is  also  an  animal.  1  will  here  in- 
sert a  passage  to  the  point,  from  Good's  Book  of  Nature. 

"  Yet  if  we  hence  lay  down  consciousness  or  sensation  and 
locomotion  as  the  two  characteristics  of  animal  life,  we  shall 
soon  find  our  definition  untenable,  for  while  the  Linnean  class 
of  worms  affords  instances,  in  perhaps  every  one  of  its  orders, 
of  animals  destitute  of  locomotion,  and  evincing  no  mark  of 
,  consciousness  or  sensation,  there  are  various  species  of  plants 
that  are  strictly  locomotive,  and  that  discover  a  much  nearer 
approach  to  a  sensitive  faculty." 

In  this  sentence  Dr.  Good  has  done  as  much  as  to  say, — if 
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we  call  a  sensible,  self-moving  bping,  an  animal,  we  shall  find 
our  definition  untenable;  for  there  are  many  animals  which 
have  no  locomotive  power,  and  evince  no  mark  of  sensibility, 
as  well  as  some  plants  which  are  locomotive  and  discover 
sign>  of  sensibility.  Now  this  is  much  the  same  as  if  1  should 
define  water,  by  saying  it  is  a  tasteless  and  colourless  fluid, 
and  then  say  this  definition  is  untenable,  for  a  sour  and  reddish 
fluid  [vinegar]  is  water.  Surely,  if  we  define  ^w  animal  % 
sensible,  self-moving  being,  then  no  being  is  an  animal  which 
is  not  sensible  and  automatous,  let  it  be  called  a  worm,  a 
watch,  or  what  you  please. 

As  to  the  stuff  that  animals  are  made  of,  it  may  be  stated 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  in  them  but  what  is  to  be 
found  out  of  them.  We  find  that  they  are  organized  "  out  of 
the  ground,"  or  "  the  dust  of  the  ground,"  as  stated  in  Gene- 
sis, chap.  2,  v.  7,  lit 

Animal  substances  are  analyzed,  at  the  present  day.  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  seems  impossible  for  any  thing  to  be  lost,  and 
we  find  that  those  animals  which  are  not  of  the  lowest  orders, 
are  constituted  of  the  following  elementary  substances  :  phos- 
phorus, sulphur,  carbon,  iron,  magnesium,  calcium,  sodium, 
manganese,  potasium,  silicium,  alumium,  chlorine,  oxygen, 
hjdrogen,  axote,  caloric,  light  and  electricity. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  found  in  man  that  is  not  to  be  found 
in  other  animals. 

It  has  been  a  question  with  physiologists  whether  the  blood, 
while  circulating  in  a  living  animal,  is  a  living  substance  or 
not  ;  but  this  is  (he  same  as  to  inquire  whether  it  be  organized 
or  not.  For  my  own  part,  1  believe  the  materials  of  the 
blood  are  united  organically. 

The  process  by  which  organized  beings  give  rise  to  organ- 
ized bodies,  has  been  considered  as  very  mysterious.  But 
when  and  why  is  theie  any  propriety  iu  saying  any  thing  is 
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mysterious  ?  Tf  we  do  not  say  it  is  mysterious  that  one  body 
in  motion  puts  another  in  motion  by  striking  against  it,  then 
there  is  no  propriety  in  our  saying  it  is  mysterious  that  any 
one  event  follows  another,  in  case  the  event  immediately  fol- 
low ;  and  if  we  expunge  from  the  catalogue  of  mysteries,  all 
enses  in  which  one  event  immediately  follows  another,  there 
will  be  no  cases  in  which  there  is  any  propriety  in  talking  of 
mystery,  but  those  in  which  we  suppose  there  are  intervening 
events  between  two  obvious  events  ;  which  intervening  events 
we  cannot  discover  to  our  satisfaction.  Whether,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  generation,  there  be  any  more  events  which  we  are 
unacquainted  with,  than  there  are  in  the  processes  of  nutri- 
tion, volition,  or  absorption,  no  man  can  say.  But  if  there 
be,  they  are  events  brought  about  by  virtue  of  organization  ; 
and  instead  of  racking  our  brains  in  conjecturing  what  they 
are.  we  say  that  the  first  male  and  female  of  each  species  of 
animals  were  organized  by  the  Deity  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  able  to  propagate  their  species  ;  and  if  they  were  able  to 
propagate  their  species,  they  were  able  to  give  rise  to  other 
animate  like  themselves,  which,  of  course,  were  able  to  pro- 
pagate their  species  in  their  turn,  and  so  on,  one  generation 
giving  rise  to  another,  to  the  present  time. 

We  ought  not  to  look  upon  a  germ  or  embryo  as  any  thing 
distinct  from  the  parent  body  with  which  it  is  intimately  uni- 
ted, but  as  a  part  of  such  parent  body.  To  be  sure,  it  is  in 
time  to  be  separated  from  the  body  of  which  it  is  a  part,  by  a 
natuial  process  instead  of  an  artificial  one  ;  but  it  is  none  the 
less  a  part  of  the  parent  body,  so  long  as  united  with  it  on  this 
account,  than  the  hair  on  one's  head,  or  one's  own  heart.  A 
part  (an  ovum)  of  the  female  becomes  developed,  or  in  other 
words,  grows  so  as  to  become  a  foetus,  because  all  the  parts 
concerned  are  excited  into  action  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  stim- 
ulus ;  but  this  is  uo  more  wonderful  than  that  any  other  part 
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should  grow  when  duly  furnished  with  nutritive  matter.  And 
I  may  add — he  who  says  generation  is  effected  by  the  influence 
or  operations  of  a  "  nisus  format  ivus  which  vivifies  and  shapes 
the  hitherto  shapeless  spermatic  matter,"  as  Blumenbach  has 
said,  no  more  explains  to  us  the  process,  than  another  one 
does,  who  says  the  whole  process  is  accomplished  by  material 
organs,  which,  by  virtue  of  their  organization,  have  the  pow- 
er of  accomplishing  it.* 

As  to  the  natural  or  original  superiority  of  man  over  other 
animals,  we  may  state  in  a  few  words  in  what  it  consists  :  it 
consists  in  having  hands  and  a  belter  brain. — All  the  conscient 
phenomena  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  sensing  and  think- 
ing. To  sense,  is  to  have  a  sensation,  that  is,  to  have  a  con- 
scient action  of  a  nerve  and  the  brain  ;  to  think,  is  to  have  a 
conscient  action  of  the  brain  alone.  Judging  or  reasoning, 
remembering  and  imagining,  are  but  modes  of  thinking  :  in- 
deed we  can  scarcely  call  them  different  modes,  for  as  it  re- 
spects what  goes  on  in  the  head,  there  is  no  essential  differ- 
ence between  remembering,  judging,  imagining,  and  simply 
thinking.  When  a  man  is  said  to  remember,  imagine,  &c. 
nothing  other  occurs  in  the  brain  than  one  thought  [one  con- 
scient action  of  the  brain]  after  another  ;  but  because  these 
thoughts  may  occur  in  different  orders,  because  they  may  re- 
late to  different  subjects,  and  because  of  other  things  which  I 
cannot  here  mention  to  advantage, — the  terms  remembering, 


*  It  may  be  remarked,  that,  by  virtue  of  organization,  means 
as  much,  and  no  more,  as,  by  virtue  oj  those  properties  or  powers 
which  arise  from  organization. 

What,  lor  instance,  can  be  the  difference  between  saying  the  ner- 
vous system  feels  by  virtue  of  its  organization,  or  the  nervous  sys- 
tem is  so  organized  as  to  be  able  to  feel,  or,  sensibility  arises  from 
the  organic  union  of  matter  as  it  occurs  in  the  nervous  system, 
and  on  account  of  Us  sensibility,  the  nervous  sysletn  may  feel? — 
Sound  excepted,  there  is  uo  difference. 
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judging,  imagining,  &c.  have  got  into  use.  Nevertheless,  we 
are  not  to  suppose  that  any  more  than  one  single  thought  oc- 
curs in  a  man's  head  at  the  same  identical  instant  ;  and  as  to 
double,  or  compound,  or  complex  thoughts  or  ideas,  there  are 
no  such  things.  Now  all  modes  of  thinking,  if  such  they  may 
be  called,  evidently  go  on  in  all  animals,  from  a  man  down  to 
a  mouse,  and  even  several  grades  lower.  But  they  do  no*  go 
on  in  the  same  degree  of  efficiency,  if  I  may  use  the  best  poor 
term  I  can  think  of,  in  the  lower  orders  of  animals,  that  they 
do  in  man — owing  to  their  not  having  the  knowledge,  i.  e. 
the  sensorial  tendencies  of  a  man, 

I  know  it  is  very  fashionable  with  the  unfeathered  bipeds 
to  extol  human  reason  as  a  divine,  endowment,  peculiar  to 
their  own  species  ;  but  so  far  from  their  ever  knowing  what 
it  is,  I  very  much  doubt  if  two  out  of  a  thousand  would  define 
it  precisely  alike.  1  am  sure  I  should  give  the  word  reason 
a  definition  altogether  different  from  the  sense  in  which  it  ap- 
pears to  be  generally  used. 

We  have  not  enumerated  the  faculty  of  communicating 
ideas  by  signs,  that  is,  by  articulate  sounds  and  marks  on  pa- 
per, as  a  natural  endowment  of  man  which  gives  him  superi- 
ority over  oilier  animals  ;  for  as  the  vocal  organs  of  other  an- 
imals, and  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  human  species,  appear 
to  be  as  perfect  as  those  of  any  men,  we  have  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  if  a  man  had  the  brain  of  a  horse  in  his  skull,  he 
could  no  more  articulate  than  ahorse  ;  and  if  he  could  not, 
and  had  also  the  anterior  hoofed  extremities  of  a  horse  instead 
of  arms  and  hands — why,  then,  if  all  men  had  always  been  so 
formed,  we  should  have  had  no  more  language  than  horses 
have.  Hence  we  see  that  the  natural  superiority  of  man  does 
not,  even  in  part,  consist  in  the  acquired  faculty  of  communi- 
cating ideas. 

1  know  that  some  have  advanced  the  very  irrational  notion, 
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that  man  first  received  his  language  directly  from  heaven  ; 
but  ils  origin  can  be  very  satisfactorily  accounted  lor,  without 
such  a  supposition  as  this.  The  hand  is  what  has  enabled 
men  to  bring  their  language  to  the  present  state  of  perfection. 

Among  our  remarks  relative  to  animals  in  general,  we  may 
state,  that  the  intellectual  or  conscient  functions  of  the  brain, 
are  performed  in  a  manner  more  or  less  perfect,  according  to 
its  natural  make  and  condition.  We  say,  according  to  its  con- 
dition, for  the  brain  of  the  same  individual  is  not  at  all  times 
in  the  same  condition  or  state.  It  is  not  in  such  a  state  in 
infancy  and  old  age  as  in  middle  life;  and  like  all  other  parts 
of  the  body,  it  is  liable  to  be  diseased. 

As  to  original  make,  the  brains  of  individuals  who  belong 
to  the  same  species,  widely  differ.  Some  men,  for  instance, 
have  a  good  large  plump  brain,  as  indicated  by  a  high  fore- 
head, standing  well  forward,  the  temples  being  full  and  distant. 
A  person  with  such  a  head,  you  might  take  for  a  natural  ge- 
nius without  much  risk  of  mistake,  if  you  only  knew  that  the 
internal  organization  of  his  brain  is  good,  and  is  not  envel- 
oped by  uncommonly  thick  skull  and  membranes  ;  but  as 
some  brains  are,  as  we  may  say,  phlegmatic,  and  not  very  ac- 
tive— not  easily  and  readily  acquiring  strong  sensorial  tenden- 
cies by  exercise  ;  and  as  others  may  be  enveloped  in  uncom- 
monly thick  skull  and  membranes,  a  large  head,  even  on  a 
small  body,  is  not  a  sure  indication  of  natural  superiority  as 
to  thinking  abilities.  So  on  the  other  hand,  a  man's  head 
may  be  rather  narrow,  from  temple  to  temple — his  forehead 
may  be  low,  and  soon  receding  back,  and  his  eyes,  instead  of 
being  sunk,  as  it  were,  into  his  head,  may  be  nearly  as  nigh 
to  you  as  the  superciliary  ridges  of  h\s  os  fronds  which  arch 
overthem  ;  still  such  a  headed  man  may  "  know  something;'' 
but  as  a  general  rule,  you  may  conclude  there  is  no  great  share 
of  original  susceptibility  in  such  a  looking  head. 
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As  <o  the  condition  of  the  brain,  it  13  never  altered  from  a 
state  of  health  without  a  corresponding  alteration  in  its  abili- 
ty to  think.  In  infancy  it  is  softer,  and  in  old  age  it  is  more 
dry  and  rigid  than  in  middle  age  ;  and  at  these  two  periods  it 
performs  its  functions  as  imperfectly  or  feebly  as  do  the  oth- 
er organs  of  the  system  at  these  periods.  Diseases,  injuries, 
and  spirituous  liquors,  disenable  it  for  performing  its  intellec- 
tual functions  at  all,  or  cause  it  to  act  very  feebly  and  irregu- 
larly— as  we  see  in  cases  of  asphyxia,  apoplexy,  hydrocepha- 
lus, ebriety,  compressed  brain  from  depression  of  a  part  of  the 
skull,  "&C.  The  brain  (and  consequently  is  functions,)  is 
also  under  the  influence  of  sex  and  climate,  as  are  the  other 
organs  of  the  system.  Finally,  we  may  lay  down  the  po- 
sition (which,  if  disputed,  can  never  be  refuted,)  that  we  have 
just  the  same  kind  of  evidence  that  sensing  and  thinkingare 
functions  of  the  nervous  system,  as  we  have  that  the  secretion 
of  bile  is  a  function  of  the  liver,  or  the  secretion  of  urine  a 
function  of  the  kidnies.  And  there  would  be  just  as  much 
sense  and  propriet}'  in  my  saying  the  bile  is  secre'ed  by  a  bil- 
iary agent  distinct  from  the  liver,  as  there  is  in  immaterialists 
saying  that  thinking  is  performed  by  a  soul,  mind,  or  thinking 
agent  distinct  from  (he  brain.  Nor  do  immaterialists  better 
the  matter  by  acknowledging,  as  some  of  them  have,  that  it  is 
as  much  a  function  of  the  brain  to  think,  as  it  is  of  the  liver  to 
secrete  bile,  provided  they  add — the  brain  is  enabled  to  per- 
form this  function  by  the  superaddition  of  a  "  percipient  prin- 
ciple."— A  distinct  agent  is  a  distinct  agent,  call  it  by  what 
name  you  please,  whether  mind,  soul,  percipient  principle, 
or  something  else.  If  immaterialists  say  that  the  brain  is  en- 
abled to  think  by  means  of  a  percipient  principle  superadded, 
]  will  say  the  liver  is  enabled  to  secrete  bile  by  means  of  a 
bile- secreting  principle,  superadded,  and  then  ask  them  how 
this  sounds. 
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As  I  design  to  establish  the  principles  of  materialism,  by 
giving  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  conscient  phenomena 
of  man  in  health  and  disease,  upon  these  principles — 1  shall 
not  attempt  to  point  out  the  differences  in  the  size,  shape  and 
complication  of  the  nervous  organs  in  different  species  of  an- 
imals, showing,  as  others  have  already  done,  that  these  differ- 
ences are  exact  criteria  of  the  differences  in  their  thinking 
abilities.  I  will  here  remark,  however,  that  as  the  thinking 
abilities  of  man  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  species  of 
animals,  so  is  his  brain  larger,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
nervous  elongations  that  proceed  from  it,  than  the  brain  of  any 
other  species  of  animal. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

On  the  Nervous  System, 

The  nervous  system  consists  of  several  parts  between  which 
there  are  obvious  marks  of  distinction  ;  but  we  consider  theai 
as  parts  of  one  system,  because  they  are  not  entirely  separa- 
ted by  the  intervention  of  any  thing  that  is  not  of  the  nervous 
texture.  Different  parts  of  the  nervous  system  perform  dif- 
ferent functions  ;  hence  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  us  speak  of  the  organs  of  the  nervous  system.  Indeed, 
custom  justifies  us  in  speaking  of  two  nervous  systems  in  the 
same  animal — a  nervous  system  of  animal  life,  and  a  nervous 
system  of  organic  life,  as  an  ingenious  French  physiologist  has 
called  them. 

The  Nervous  System  of  Animal  Life  consists  of  the  brain 
which  fills  the  skull  ;  the  spinal  marrow — or  more  properly, 
spinal  cord — which  extends  from  the  brain  th/ough  the  whole 
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leneth  of  the  vertebral  column  ;  and  all  the  nerves  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  These  nerves  are  dis- 
tributed more  or  less  plentifully  to  every  part  of  the  body  in 
which  a  sensation  may  be  excited. 

The  brain  is  a  pulpy  body  of  very  irregular  figure,  having 
a  number  of  projections  and  depressions,  corresponding  part- 
ly with  the  irregularities  of  ihe  skull,  and  partly  produced  by 
convolutions  and  cavities  in  the  brain  itself.  Scarcely  any 
thing  is  known  with  respect  to  the  use  of  these  projections 
and  depressions  ;  therefore  we  shall  not  give  a  particular  de- 
scription of  them  ;  nor  shall  we  describe  the  membranes 
which  envelop  the  brain  and  dip  into  its  fissures — some  of 
them  entering  and  lining  what  are  called  the  cavities  of  the 
brain.  But  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  what  I  have  here 
called  the  brain,  is  generally  described  as  consisting  of  four 
principal  divisions,  called  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  pons  Varolii, 
and  medulla  oblongata. 

The  ceiebrum  completely  fills  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity 
of  the  cranium  or  skull,  being  several  times  larger  than  the 
other  three  parts  collectively.  It  is  divided  into  two  equal 
parts,  called  hemispheres,  which  are  separated  vertically  by 
the  falx,  a  membrane  which  dips  down  from  the  skull.  This 
vertical  separation  does  not  extend  through  the  whole  depth 
of  the  cerebrum  in  its  central  part,  but  it  divides  it  complete- 
ly before  and  behind.  The  under  surface  of  each  hemisphere 
is  divided  into  three  lobes,  an  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior. 
The  cerebrum,  and  the  cerebellum  also,  consists  of  two  sub- 
stances of  different  colours  and  consistence  ;  one  of  which  is 
for  the  most  part  exterior  to  the  other.  The  exterior  sub- 
stance is  of  a  light  brown  colour,  very  vascular,  more  soft 
than  the  inner,  and  has  a  glandular  appearance  when  exam- 
ined by  the  microscope  :  it  is  called  the  cineritious  or  cortical 
substance.     Thfc  lower  and  central  portion  of  the  cerebrum 
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is  white,  and  in  man  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the  cortical 
substance,  than  in  other  animals.  In  the  foetus  it  is  less  abun- 
dant in  proportion  to  the  cortical  substance,  than  in  the  adult. 
It  is  called  the  medullary  substance. 

I  mention  these  different  substances  of  the  brain,  because 
as,  in  the  same  species  of  animals,  like  structures  have  like 
appearances,  and  perform  like  functions,  it  may  be  inferred 
from  this  fart  alone  thai  the  cortical  and  medullary  portions 
of  the  brain  perform  different  functions  ; — and  we  have  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  cortical  secretes  a  subtile  fluid, 
but  is  not  sensible,  while  conscient  actions  take  place  in  the 
medullary  portion.  Take  an  animal  and  slice  off  portions  of 
the  cortical  part  of  its  brain,  and  it  will  exhibit  no  signs  of 
pain,  nor  will  you  destroy  its  ability  to  think  and  move  ;  but 
when  you  get  pretty  well  down  into  the  medullary  part,  you 
produce  pain  and  contractions  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  and 
finally  destroy  the  animal's  ability  to  think  and  move,  that  is, 
kill  it. 

Below  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  we  find  the  pons  va- 
rolii, which  is  formed  by  processes  from  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum.  From  this  part  the  medulla  oblongata  proceeds 
downwards  and  backwards  under  the  cerebellum.  The  me- 
dulla oblongata  soon  reaches  a  large  hole  an  inch  or  two  pos- 
terior to  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  called  Ihe  fora- 
men magnum  of  the  occipital  bone.  As  soon  as  the  medulla 
oblongata  passes  this  foramen,  it  enters  the  spinal  canal,  and 
takes  the  name  of  spinal  cord,  or  spinal  marrow.* 

*  "  The  most  striking  character  of  the  human  brain  is  the  prodigi- 
ous developement  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  to  which  no  animal, 
whatever  ratio  its  whole  encephalon  [the  whole  contents  of  its 
cranium]  may  bear  to  its  body,  affords  any  parallel. 

"  It  is  also  the  most  perfect  in  the  number  and  developement  of 
its  parts  ;  none  being  found  in  any  animal  which  man  lias  not  j 
while  several  of  those  found  in  man  are  either  reduced  iu  size,  or 
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From  the  lower  part  of  the  brain  proceed  nine  pairs  of 
nerve?,  most  of  them  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  some  from 
the  cerebrum,  but  none  from  the  cerebellum.  These  nerves 
are  white  cords,  consisting  mostly  of  medullary  matter  ;  and 
it  is  impossible  for  the  anatomist  to  trace  them  to  one  com- 
mon centre  or  point  in  the  brain  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  they  all  have  a  connexion  with  that  part  of  the  brain 
which  we  shall  call  the  sensorium,  when  we  get  to  the  chap- 
ter on  sensation.  To  enumerate  these  nerves  in  order,  com- 
mencing with  the  most  anterior  : — The  first  pair  are  the  ol- 
factory nerves  ;  they  proceed  to  the  organ  of  smelling,  and  are 
distributed  to  the  membrane  which  lines  the  nasal  cavities, 
called  the  Schneiderian  membrane.  They  are  so  organized 
that  odours,  by  coming  in  contact  with  this  membrane,  excite 
such  conscient  action  in  them,  and  consequently  in  the  brain, 
as  constitutes  the  sensation  called  smelling. 


deficient,  in  various  animals.  Hence  it  has  been  said,  that  by  la. 
liing  away  or  diminishing,  or  changing  proportions,  you  might 
form,  from  the  human  brain,  th.it  or  any  animal  ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  none  from  which  you  could  in  like  manner  con- 
struct the  brain  of  a  man. 

"  It  approaches  the  most  nearly  the  spherical  form.  That  the 
nerves  are  the  smallest  in  man  in  proportion  to  the  brain,  has  been 
already  pointed  out  ;  the  brain  diminishes,  and  the  nerves  increase 
from  man  downwards,  in  the  scale  of  animals.  In  the  fetus  and 
child  the  neives  are  proportionally  larger  than  in  the  adult.  The 
assertion  that  the  human  brain  has  the  largest  cerebrum  in  propor- 
tion to  the  cerebellum,  doe'*  not  seem  correct.  It  has,  however,  the 
largest  crebrum  in  proportion  to  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal 
cord,  with  the  single  and  indeed  singular  exception  of  the  dolphin. 

"  In  the  animals  mentioned  below,  the  weight  of  thecerebullum  is 
to  that  of  the  cerebrum  as  follows  : — 

jVl^n,  1—9  |  Mole,  1—4  1-2 

I>og,  1—8  I  Baboon,  1—7 

F^rse,  1—7  ]  Sheep,  1—5 

Hare,  1— b     Mouse,  1  —  t 


Cow,  1—9 

Wild  Boar,  1—7 

leaver,  1 — 3 

Hat,  1—312 
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Behind  the  olfactory  nerves  are  the  optic.  These  are  the 
nerves  of  vision.  They  pass  through  holes  in  the  back  part 
of  the  sockets  of  the  eyes,  and  through  the  thick  strong  coat 
ol  the  eye  ball.  Here  they  expand  each  into  a  semi-transpa- 
rent, pulpy  membrane,  called  retina.  Rays  of  light  passing 
through  the  anterior  transparent  coat,  and  through  the  hu- 
mors of  the  eye-ball,  fall  upon  the  retina  and  excite  that  con- 
scient  action  in  the  optic  nerves  and  brain  which  constitutes 
seeing. 

The  optic  nerves  in  passing  from  their  origin  to  the  eyes, 
run  towards  each  other,  and  either  cross  each  other  so  that 
the  one  which  arises  from  the  right  side  of  the  brain,  goes  to 
the  left  eye,  and  vice  versa  ;  or  else  having  united  with  each 
other  without  any  interchange  of  fibres,  they  again  recede, 
each  nerve  forming  in  its  course  to  the  eye  an  obtuse  angle. 
Anatomists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  nature  of  this  union  ;  but 
there  are  pathological  facts  which  favor  the  opinion  that  they 
cross  each  other. — lit  many  instances  in  which  tho  vision  of 
one  eye  has  been  destroyed  by  some  disease  or  injury  of  the 
brain,  or  of  an  optic  nerve  before  its  union  with  its  fellow, 
such  disease  or  injury  has  been  fouijd  by  dissection  to  be  on 
the  side  opposite  the  affected  eye. 

The  third  pair  of  nerves  are  distributed  to  the  muscles 
which  are  attached  to  the  eye-ball,  and  roll  it  upwards  and 
downwards,  inwards  and  outwards. 

The  fourth  pair  of  nerves  are  so  small  that  they  appear  like 
sewing  thread.  They  are  exclusively  appropriated  to  a  small 
muscle  of  the  eye. 

The  fifth  pair  of  nerves  are  the  largest  nerves  that  arise 
from  the  brain  ;  they  have  a  very  extensive  distribution 
about  the  scalp,  face  and  mouth — going  to  muscles,  mem- 
branes, glands,  .skm,  &c.  It  is  importart  to  mention  that  the 
immediate  organ  ol  taste  is  a  branch  oi  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 


This  branch,  which  is  distributed  to  the  tongue,  is  called  (he 
lingual  or  gustatory  nerve.  An  anatomist  of  Rome,  Colum- 
bus I  think  his  name  was,  once  had  an  opportunity  to  dissect 
a  man  who  never  had  any  power  of  tasting — all  foods  and 
drinks  exciting  no  other  sensation  in  his  mouth  than  that  of 
feeling.     The  gustatory  nerve  was  found  wanting. 

We  here  see,  in  the  case  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  that 
branches  of  one  and  the  same  nerve  are  the  immediate  organs 
of  two  different  kinds  of  sensations,  tasting  and  feeling, 
Hence  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  that  it  is  difference  in  the 
organization  of  the  organic  extremities  of  nerves,  (hat  enables 
one  nerve  to  he  excited  by  one  class  of  agents,  and  another 
only  by  agents  altogether  different. 

The  sixth  pair  of  nerves  are  small,  and  pass  to  certain  mus- 
cles of  the  eye  ;  but  before  they  reach  the  eye  they  send  offa 
small  twig,  which,  being  joined  by  another  small  twig  from  a 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  passes  out  of  the  skull  through  the  ca- 
nal which  admits  the  carotid  artery,  and  unites  with  the  up- 
per extremity  of  the  upper  cervical  ganglion,  which  ganglion 
is  a  nervous  body  belonging  to  the  nervous  system  of  organic 
life. 

We  may  consider  the  upper  end  of  this  ganglion  as  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  organic  nervous  system,  and  these  twigs  from 
the  fifth  and  sixlh  pairs  constitute  one  of. the  several  commu- 
nications between  the  animal  and  organic  systems. 

The  seventh  pair  of  nerves  comprises  two  distinct  cords  on 
each  side,  which  have  very  different  destinations  ;  and  have, 
therefore,  been  considered,  by  several  anatomists,  as  different 
nerves.  One  of  these  nerves  is  appropriated  to  the  interior 
of  the  ear,  and  is  the  proper  auditory  nerve.  The  other  is 
principally  spent  upon  the  face,  and  has  been  called  the  fa- 
cial  ;  they  are,  however,  more  frequently  called  the  seventh 
pair,  owing,  1  suppose,  to  their  passing  from  the  brain  nearly 
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in  contact,  and  their  making  their  exit  from  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium,  through  one  foramen.  But  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence in  their  texture  ;  hence  one  is  called  the  portio  dura,  or 
hard  portion,  and  the  other  portio  mollis,  or  soft  portion.  It 
is  the  portio  mollis  that  is  the  essential  organ  of  hearing.  It 
terminates  in  a  pulpy  expansion  on  the  internal  surface  of  cer- 
tain sacs  and  canals,  which  constitute  parts  of  what  is  called 
the  internal  ear. 

To  give  a  particular  description  of  the  apparatus  of  hear- 
ing, would  be  to  enter  into  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of 
anatomy.  We  might  say  a  great  deal,  and  then  not  be  un- 
derstood but  by  (hose  already  acquainted  with  this  apparatus. 
But  it  is  necessary  that  we  define  the  names  of  certain  agents 
and  actions  concerned  in  the  production  of  hearing. 

A  sound  is  a  vibratory  motion  impressed  on  the  particles  of 
bodies  by  percussion,  or  any  other  cause.  When  the  parti- 
cles of  any  body  have  thus  been  put  in  action,  they  communi- 
cate it  to  the  elastic  bodies  which  surround  them  ;  these  act 
in  the  same  manner,  and  thus  the  vibratory  motion  is  commu- 
nicated, oftentimes,  to  a  great  distance.  Elastic  bodies  alone, 
generally  speaking,  are  capable  of  suffering  that  vibratory  mo- 
tion of  their  particles  which  constitutes  sound.  If  these  vi- 
brations are  not  equal  to  thirty  in  a  second,  they  will  not  give 
rise  to  that  action  in  the  auditory  nerves  and  brain  which  con- 
stitutes hearing,  or  in  other  words,  they  do  not  constitute 
sound,  according  to  our  dull  organs.  Some  have  used  the 
word  sound,  not  only  to  denote  the  cause  of  hearing,  but  the 
sensation  itself;  but  this  use  of  the  word  is  improper,  and  has 
given  rise  to  disputes  about  such  questions  as  this  :  when  a 
tree  falls  in  the  wilderness,  is  there  any  sound  if  there  be  no 
animal  within  miles  of  the  tree? 

Now  the  use  of  the  external  ear,  or  what  is  commonly  cal- 
led the  ear.  is  to  collect  the  sonorous  vibrations  of  the  air,  and 
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direct  them  into  the  meatus  auditorius  externa*,  which  is  a  ca- 
nal leading  to  the  membrana  Lympani,  which  is  a  tense,  thin, 
circular  membrane,  stretched  across  the  inner  extremity  of 
the  external  meatus,  forming  a  complete  partition  between 
this  canal  and  the  tympanum,  which  is  a  cavity  that  constitutes 
what  anatomists  call  the  middle  ear.  Across  this  cavity  is 
extended  a  chain  of  very  small  bones,  one  end  of  which  chain 
is  attached  to  the  centre  of  the  membrana  tympani,  the  other 
end  to  the  membrane  which  closes  the  foramen  ovale.  Pass 
this  membrane,  and  you  are  in  the  vcstibidum,  which  is  a  cen- 
tral cavity  or  point,  where  all  the  other  cavities  of  the  internal 
car  communicate.  These  cavities  are  lined  with  a  pulpy  ex- 
pansion of  the  auditory  nerve,  and  are  filled  with  a  limpid  flu- 
id, called  the  fluid  of  Cotunnus. 

Now  when  vibrations  of  elastic  bodies,  such  as  the  air  a-d 
liquids,  make  impressions  upon  the  membrana  tympani,  an  ac- 
tion is  communicated  to  the  chain  of  bones,  as  well  as  to  the 
air  in  the  tympanum  ;  (forthe  tympanum  receives  airthiough 
a  tube  reaching  from  the  back  part  of  the  mouth  ;)  this  chain 
of  bones  transfers  the  action  to  the  membrane  that  closes  the 
foramen  ovale,  and  this  again  to  the  fluid  of  Cotunnus,  and  this 
to  the  auditory  nerve,  and  this  again  to  the  brain;  and  thus  is 
that  action  excited  which  constitutes  the  sensation  called 
hearing. 

The  eighth  pair  of  nerves  is  often  called  the  par  vagum,  on 
account  of  its  very  extensive  distribution.  This  nerve  sends 
branches  to  the  muscles  which  constitute,  in  part,  the  organs 
of  respiration  and  voice  ;  it  also  sends  important  branches  to 
the  nervous  system  of  organic  life — branches  which  assist 
nerves  of  this  system  in  forming  net-works  or  plexuses,  as  they 
are  called  ;  which  are  nervous  cords  uniting  with  each  olher 
in  all  directions,  leaving  little  spaces  or  meshes  between. 
From  the  plexuses,  which  branches  of  the  eight  pair  of  nerves 
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assist  in  forming,  nerves  proceed  to  the  lungs,  heart,  and  stom- 
ach. On  this  account  the  powers  of  these  organs  to  perform 
their  functions  may  be  impaired  or  even  destroyed  by  tying 
or  dividing  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  in  the  neck  ;  and  it  is 
partly  on  this  account,  too,  that  these  organs,  particularly  the 
heart  and  stomach,  may  be  influenced  as  they  are  by  the  pas- 
sions. 

When  we  say  that  the  power  of  the  heart,  lungs  and  stom- 
ach, may  be  destroyed  by  dividing  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  division  destroys  these  pow- 
ers directly  and  immediately  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  the  powers  of  the  heart,  lungs,  stomach,  and  also  of  the 
muscles  of  respiration,  and  even  of  the  voice,  have  such  de- 
pendences on  each  other,  that  when  one  power  is  impaired, 
another  suffers  on  this  account,  and  then  another,  and  so  on,' 
until  you  get  round  to  the  first  impaired  organ,  each  imper- 
'  fection  mutually  increasing  each.— Surely,  to  divide  the 
eighth  part  of  nerves  can  have  no  direct  influence  on  the  mus- 
cles of  the  lower  extremities  ;  >et  if  this  division  occasion 
death,  we  must  admit  that  it  has  a  veiy  great  influence  on 
these  muscles  in  the  end.  No  important  organ  in  the  animal 
system  can  be  impaired,  without  having  more  or  less  influ- 
ence, direct  or  indirect,  on  ail  the  ethers.  However,  we  do 
suppose  that  the  division  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  has  a  di- 
rect influence  on  ihe  heart,  lungs,  stomach,  and  many  of  the 
muscles  of  respiration  and  voice  ;  but  yet,  if  the  functions  of 
these  organs  were  independent  ofeach  other,  this  influence  is 
not  such  as  to  destroy  life,  or  even  to  destroy  the  functions, 
or  more  properly,  the  powers  of  one  of  these  organs. 

The  ninth  pair  of  nerves  is  chiefly  distributed  to  the  mus- 
cles about  the  neck  and  mouth. 

Thirty  pairs  of  nerves,  proceeding  from  the  spinal  cord,  and 
of  course  belonging  to  the  nervous  sysiemof  animal  lite,  are 
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not  yet  noticed.  To  give  a  particular  description  of  the  sev- 
eral plexuses  formed  by  these  nerves;  to  point  out  the  par- 
ticular parts  to  which  they  are  distributed  ;  or  even  to  name 
all  these  nerves,  is  not  necessary  on  the  present  occasion. 

We  must  state,  however,  that  they  send  several  twigs  to 
the  nervous  system  of  organic  life,  and,  putting  aside  those 
parts  which  receive  nerves  directly  from  the  brain,  these  spi- 
nal nerves  go  to  all  parts  of  the  body  endowed  with  feeling  or 
voluntary  motion;*  but  they  do  not  go  directly  nor  plentifully 
to  all  organs  which  possess  any  degree  of  sensibility  or  con- 
tractile power,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the 
nervous  system  of  organic  life. 

Among  the  parts  entirely  destitute  of  sensibility,  we  may 
reckon  the  bones,  cartilages,  and  tendons,  to  mention  no  oth- 
er. These  parts  are  destitute  of  nerves  ;  and  it  is  on  this  ac- 
count that  no  conscient  action — no  feeling — can  be  excited  in 
them  ;  you  may  pinch,  pull,  cut,  or  burn  them,  without  pro-- 
ducing  pain  or  any  other  sensation,  if  you  do  it  without  ma- 
king any  impression  on  the  neighboting  parts  which  are  sen- 
sible. It  has  been  said  that  when  these  parts  are  inflamed 
they  are  painful  ;  but  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  most  learned  mo- 
dern physiologists,  consider  this  opinion  erroneous.  The 
truth  is,  (as  they  believe,)  when  these  parts  are  diseased,  they 
irritate  the  nerves  of  the  surrounding  parts,  and  thus  give  rise 
to  the  pain.  Should  any  fact  ever  prove  that  these  parts, 
when  inflamed,  are  the  actual  seats  of  sensations,  then  it  would 
prove  that  they  receive  nerves,  either  by  way  of  the  coats  of 
the  nutritive  vessels  which  enter  them,  or  else  nerves  so  very 

*  I  trust  the  reader  is  already  aware  ol  the  imprecision  of  the 
above  expression  in  italics;  but  such  is  our  present  language  that  I 
must  use  it,  to  avoid  much  circumlocution.  A  feeling  and  a  volun- 
tary motion  are  both  actions  ;  and  it  is  bad  enough  to  be  under  the 
necessity  of  saying  a  part  is  endowed  with  power  ;  but  it  is  worse 
Still,  to  say  of  a  part,  it  is  endowed  with  an  action. 
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small,  and  of  colour  so  like  that  of  the  parts  themselves,  as 
not  to  be  discovered  by  our  senses  ;  and  we  should  be  under 
the  necessity  of  admitting  that  inflammation  of  these  parts  may 
so  affect  their  nerves,  that  conscient  actions  may  be  excited 
in  them. 

Some  circumstances  connected  with  the  anatomy  of  the 
brain  yet  remain  to  be  noticed  ;  one  is,  the  great  quantity  of 
blood  transmitted  to  it  by  the  arteries.  Haller  concluded 
that  one  fifth  ot  the  blood  of  the  whole  system  went  to  the 
head,  although  the  weight  of  the  human  brain  is  not  more  than 
one-fortieth  of  that  of  the  whole  body  ;  but  admitting  the 
brain  to  receive  only  one-tenth  of  the  blood,  this  will  be  a  ve- 
ry great  over-proportion.  The  great  quantity  of  blood  re- 
ceived by  the  brain  is  one  evidence  that  this  organ  performs 
very  important  functions  ;  and  as  those  organs  which  secrete 
fluids,  and  which  are  called  glands,  receive  large  proportions 
of  blood,  we  have  additional  reason  for  supposing  that  one 
function  of  that  complicated  organ,  the  brain,  is  to  secrete  a 
nervous  fluid — we  believe,  as  we  have  said,  that  it  is  the  cin- 
eritious  part  of  the  brain  which  secretes  this  fluid. 

Another  circumstance  is,  that  the  brain  has  no  lymphatic 
absorbent  vessels,  at  least,  no  such  vessels  can  be  discovered, 
even  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope  ;  and  considering  the  size 
of  the  brain,  and  the  great  quantity  of  blood  which  it  receives, 
we  should  expect  iis  absorbents,  if  it  had  any,  would  be  pret- 
ty large.  But  as  this  fact  has  some  relation  with  the  pheno- 
mena of  remembering,  we  shall  advert  to  it  in  another  place. 

As  to  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  nervous 
matter,  they  are  obviously  peculiar  to  itself,  unlike  what  we 
meet  with  in  any  other  of  the  constituents  of  the  body  ;  but 
wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  it  exhibits  nearly  the  same  proper- 
ties. It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  medullary  part  of  the 
brain  is  fibrous,  and  that  these  fibres  are  placed  in  such  a  di« 
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Fcction  as  to  converge  towards  the  base  of  the  brain.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  microscopical  observations  of  several  physiol- 
ogist;-, that  these  fibres  are  chains  of  globules,  connected  to- 
gether by  a  peculiar  glutinous  substance. 

A  fibrous  structure  is  discovered  in  the  spinal  cord,  though 
less  distinct  than  in  the  brain.  The  fibrous  structure  of  the 
nerves  of  animal  life  is  very  obvious ;  but  the  ultimate  ner- 
vous filament  is  not  supposed  to  be  a  chain  of  globules,  like 
that  of  the  brain,  but  a  cylindrical  canal,  containing  a  viscid 
pulpy  matter.  With  respect  to  the  nerves  ot  organic  life,  and 
the  branches  of  the  eighth  pair  fiorn  the  head,  (winch  branch- 
es, after  assisting  in  forming  a  plexus,  go  to  involuntary  mus- 
cles without  entering  a  ganglion,)  the  disposition  of  their  fibres 
diflers  from  that  of  the  other  nerves.  These  fibres,  instead 
of  being  straight  and  parallel,  are  irregularly  connected  with 
each  other  and  twisted  together. 

As  to  the  use  of  the  nervous  system  of  animal  life,  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  say  much  in  this  place.  But  it  may  be 
well  to  just  glance  at  some  of  the  etfc els  which  arise  from 
certain  experiments,  diseases  and  injuries. 

By  dividing  or  compressing,  as  by  a  ligature,  the  nerves 
going  to  any  part  or  organ,  you  destroy  the  power  of  such  or- 
gan to  sense.  Tie  the  olfactory,  optic,  auditory  and  gustato- 
ry nerves,  and  you  disenable  the  animal  to  smell,  see,  hear, 
and  taste.  Tie  all  the  other  nerves  from  the  brain  and  spinal 
coid,  or  instead  of  tying  these  last,  tie  the  cord  as  soon  as  it 
issues  from  the  foramen  magnum,  and  you  destroy,  as  we  may 
say,  the  sensibility  of  every  part  of  the  body  ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  you  completely  disenable  the  animal  to  move. — If  the 
animal  might  still  think,  not  a  muscle  could  he  contract;  of 
course,  not  a  member  could  he  move,  though  he  zoill  to 
move  them  ever  so  greatly. 

Were  it  possible  for  an  infant  to  be  born  and  to  grow  to  the 
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size  of  an  adult,  with  a  ligature,  or  something  to  the  same  ef- 
fect, around  every  nervous  elongation  that  proceeds  from  the 
brain,  such  being  would  never  be  the  subject  of  any  sensation, 
thought,  or  emotion — in  a  word,  would  never  be  the  subject 
of  any  more  consciousness  than  a  block  of  marble  ;  and,  let 
his  muscles  be  ever  so  good,  he  would  no  more  possess  the 
power  of  locomotion  than  any  other  body  you  can  mention. 

This  is  no  speculation — it  is  plain  matter  of  fact,  as  every 
physiologist  well  knows  ; — he  is  as  certain  of  it  as  the  astron- 
omer is  that  the  earth  turns  on  its  own  axis. 

If,  by  any  means,  the  lower  and  central  part  of  the  brain  be 
compressed,  all  consciousness  ceases  until  such  pressure  be 
removed.  If  Ihe  spinal  cord  be  compressed  in  its  course,  all 
parts  receiving  nerves  that  issue  from  below  this  spot,  can  no 
longer  feel  nor  be  moved  by  the  will. 

We  have  said  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  brain  may  be  removed  without  immediately  affecting  the 
animal's  ability  to  think  and  move  ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  the 
lower  and  medullary  part-  And  the  lower  down  you  get,  the 
more  mischief  to  these  powers  do  you  do;  but  yet  it  is  pro- 
per to  mention  that  this  lower  part  of  the  brain  will  suffer  ve- 
ry gradual  changes,  in  what  may  be  called  its  mechanical  or 
physical  organization,  without  affecting  its  functions  so  much 
as  the  effects  of  sudden  changes  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

The  fact  is,  whatever  operates  suddenly  on  organized  bo- 
dies, affects  their  nice  internal,  physiological  organization 
more,  in  proportion  to  the  effects  produced  on  its  physical  or 
mechanical  structure,  than  causes  which  operate  gradually- 
giving  the  organ,  as  we  may  say,  some  chance  to  accommo- 
date itself  to  the  change.  Now  rt  is  this  nice,  internal,  physio- 
logical organization,  that  is  the  very  life,  soul,  and  poaer  of 
organized  bodies,— It  matters  little  what  shape  01  condition 


you  may  force  an  organized  body  into,  provided  you  do  not 
injure  its  internal  organization. 

The  Nervous  System  of  Organic  Life  consists  of  two  chains 
of  ganglions  situated  within  the  body,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
spinal  column  ;  and  of  the  infinite  number  of  small  nerves 
which  proceed  from  these  ganglions. 

The  ganglion1?  are  little  reddish  or  greyish  bodies,  of  a  tex- 
ture which  has  nothing  in  common  with  that  of  the  cerebral 
substance,  being  rather  spungy  than  pulpy.  These  bodies, 
as  well  as  the  nerves  which  issue  from  them,  possess  but  a  ve- 
ry low  degree  of  sensibility.  Bichat  has  shown  that  they  may 
be  powerfully  irritated  in  a  living  animal  without  the  animal 
exhibiting  signs  of  sufFeiing  ;  but  if  you  irritate  a  nerve  from 
the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  the  animal  instantly  cries  out  and 
struggles.  I  think  it  more  than  probable  that  what  little  de- 
gree of  sensibility  the  organic  system  possesses,  is  owing  to 
the  many  twigs  which  it  receives  from  the  animal  system. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  nerves  of  any  organ  are 
what  enable  the  organ  to  sense,*  and  although  it  is  a  common 
way  of  speaking,  to  say  of  such  organ,  it  is  sensible,  still  it  is 
sensible  inasmuch  as  it  possesses  sensible  nerves  ;  and  it  is  no 
more  sensible  than  the  nerves  which  it  possesses.  Hence  the 
lungs,  heart,  stomach,  liver,  spleen,  bowels,  in  short,  all  those 
organs  which  receive  the  principal  part  of  their  nerves  from 
the  organic  system,  possess  but  a  low  degree  of  sensibility,  es- 
pecially in  a  healthy  state.  We  do  not  feel  the  blood  pour 
into  the  heart  ;  we  do  not  feel  the  contents  of  the  bowels 
moving  downwards  ;  we  do  not  feel  any  of  the  healthy  actions 

*  To  feel,  is  to  have  only  onp  of  the  five  kinds  of  sensations,  but 
lo  sense,  is  to  have  any  sensation  :  hence,  in  some  cases,  the  latter 
term  is  fiir  preferable  to  the  former. — We  say  there  are  five  species 
of  sensations. 


of  those  organs  contained  in  the  two  great  cavities  of  the  bo- 
dy— the  thorax,  which  is  above  the  diaphragm  or  midriff,  and 
the  abdomen,  which  is  below  the  diaphragm. 

The  ganglions  strung  along  on  each  side  of  the  spine,  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  neck  to  the  lower  part  of  the  pelvis,  are 
united  with  each  other  directly  by  a  nervous  cord  that  pro- 
ceeds straight  along,  from  one  ganglion  to  another.  Each 
ganglion  gives  off  several  nerves,  and  these  nerves,  proceed- 
ing from  the  ganglions  on  each  side  of  the  spine,  form  several 
important  plexuses ;  and  from  these  plexuses  proceed  nerves 
to  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera.  And  although  seve- 
ral of  the  viscera,  as  the  heart,  stomach  and  bowels,  are  mus- 
cular organs,  they  cannot  be  excited  into  action  or  stopped, 
by  any  thinking  going  on  in  the  head,  or,  to  use  the  more 
convenient,  but  less  correct  language  of  the  schools,  these 
muscular  organs  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  will :  hence 
they  are  called  involuntary  muscles. 

The  ganglions,  like  the  brain,  are  supplied  with  a  large 
proportion  of  blood,  and  I  believe  their  office  is,  not  to  unite 
nervous  fluids  coming  from  different  quarters  of  the  nervous 
system  of  animal  life — a  thing  which  might  as  well  be  effect- 
ed by  a  plexus — but  to  secrete  a  nervous  fluid.  Concerning 
this  matter  we  shall  say  more,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the 
relation  between  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

On  the  Muscular  System. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  contractile  texture  is  the 
most  important  texture  in  those  organs  called  muscles  or 
muscular  ;  we  have  also  shown  that  we  mean  hy  contractile 
texture,  a  texture  that  may  be  excited  to  contract  by  a  stim- 
ulus.* We  think  it  proper  to  call  e*Very  organ  in  the  animal 
system,  which  possesses  the  contractile  texture,  a  muscular 
organ,  whether  custom  approve  of  our  doing  so  or  not. — 
Hence,  to  determine  whether  an  organ  be  muscular  or  not, 
we  do  not  pick  it  to  pieces,  and  squint  at  it  with  our  poor 
eyes,  to  see  if  we  can  discover  good  large  red  fibres  ;  but  we 
query  whether  or  no  it.  contract  on  the  application  of  a  stim- 
ulus. Should  the  organ  be  so  minute,  so  situated,  or  its  con- 
tractions so  trifling,  that  we  cannot  discover  its  contrac- 
tions with  our  senses,  we  consult  reason. — Should  there  be 
several  facts  which  may  better  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
such  organ  to  contract,  than  in  any  other  way  ;  and  if  there 
be  no  one  fact  to  prove  that  such  organ  does  not  contract, 
we  conclude  that  it  contracts,  and  of  course,  call  it  a  muscu- 
lar organ. 

In  man,  and  in  all  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  there  are 
two  muscular  s>  stems,  differing  essentially  from  each  other  in 
form,  in  texture,  in  the  nature  of  the  stimuli  bv  which  they 
are  excited  into  action,  and  in  the  functions  which  they  per- 
form. 

The  muscles  of  one  system  are  under  the  control  of  the 
will,   and  are  called  voluntary  muscles,  or  muscles  of  animal 


*  See  pages  44 — 45. 


life,  and  we  may  sometimes  call  them  the  solid  muscles.  The 
muscles  of  the  other  system  are  not  under  the  control  of  the 
will,  and  are  called  involuntary,  hollow,  or  organic  muscles. 

The  Voluntary  Muscles,  by  their  contractions,  give  rise  to 
all  those  actions  which  a  man  may  perform  or  not  perform,  as 
he  chooses.  They  are  not  immediately  concerned  in  the  cir- 
culation of  any  matter,  either  fluid,  pultaceous,  nutritive,  ob 
excrementitious ;  hence  they  are  not  immediately  concerned 
in  the  growth  and  nutrition  of  the  body  :  they  are  immediate- 
ly concerned  in  procuring  the  materials  for  this  nutrition  ; 
but  (he  muscles  of  organic  life  work  upon  these  materials  and 
distribute  ihcm  to  every  part  of  the  body.  As  it  is  by  the 
aid  of  the  system  of  voluntary  muscles  that  we  act  upon  sur- 
rounding bodies,  and  even  express  our  thoughts  and  sensations 
to  our  fellow  beings,  or  in  other  words,  as  it  is  by  this  system 
of  muscles  that  we  maintain  a  relation  with  the  world  around, 
it  may  with  propriety  be  called  the  muscular  system  of  rela- 
tion,— an  appellation  already  given  it  by  the  French  physiol- 
ogists. 

This  system  of  muscles,  including  its  vessels,  (which  in- 
deed are  little  muscular  organs  of  the  organic  system,)  is  of 
more  considerable  size  than  any  other  system  of  organs  in  the 
animal  economy.  Besides  the  numerous  regions  that  these 
muscles  fill,  they  are  generally  spread  out  under  the  skin,  and 
protect,  like  it,  the  adjacent  parts,  and  like  it,  can  bear  the 
action  of  external  bodies  without  the  fatal  consequences  that 
would  arise  from  a  lesion  of  the  deeper  seated  organs  which 
they  defend. 

From  the  external  form  of  these  muscles,  they  may  be  di- 
vided into  long,  bibad  and  short.  The  long  ones  occupy  in 
general  the  limbs  ;  they  are  situated  in  a  sort  of  fibrous  gut- 
ter which  retains  them  powerfully,  so  that  when  they  contract, 

thev  do  not  displace  themselves  as  they  otherwise  would. 
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They  are  in  general  much  thicker  in  their  middle  than  at 
their  extremities  ;  this  arises  from  the  abundance  of  fleshy  ft- 
bres  at  this  part,  which  fleshy  fibres  are  the  proper  muscular 
or  contractile  fibres.  As  you  proceed  towards  the  ends  of 
these  muscles,  the  contractile  fibres  become  less  numerous, 
until,  in  many  instances,  they  wholly  disappear  ;  and  what 
ekes  out  the  muscle  and  attaches  it  to  the  bone,  is  a  strong, 
compact,  white  cord,  which  is  of  a  nature  altogether  different 
from  the  middle  or  belly  of  the  muscle. 

This  cord  is  destitute  of  sensibility  and  contractility,  two 
important  physiological  properties,  both  of  which  are  possess- 
ed by  the  belly  of  the  muscle. — It  takes  no  active  part  in  the 
production  of  motion,  and  when  separately  considered,  we 
call  it  a  tendon,  and  should  never  think  of  calling  it  a  part  of 
a  muscle,  were  it  not  for  the  inconvenience  that  would  arise 
in  describing  the  muscles,  if  we  did  not  consider  them  as  in- 
cluding this  part. 

In  some  instances  the  tendon  of  a  muscle  is  longer  than  the 
fleshy  or  contractile  part. 

The  long  muscles  almost  always  have  both  of  their  ends 
attached  to  bones  ;  and  in  all  such  instances,  they  pass  by  an 
articulation — [an  articulation  is  ihe  union  of  one  bone  with 
another] — an  articulation,  too,  which  admits  of  a  motion  be- 
tween the  bones  articulated.  This  is  what  we  should  expect, 
knowing  that  the  use  of  these  muscles  is,  by  their  contraction, 
to  move  one  bone  upon  another,  and  thus  to  produce  the  mo- 
tions of  the  body.  Now  when  a  muscle  contracts,  it  does 
not  move  both  bones  to  which  it  is  attached,  but  it  moves 
one  bone  upon  the  other  ;  and  in  speaking  of  the  attachments 
of  a  muscle,  we  say  it  arises  from  that  bone  which  generally 
remains  stationary  when  the  muscle  contracts,  and  that  it  is 
inserted  into  the  bone  which  it  moves. 

I  may  here  remark,  if  you  divide  a  muscle  in  a  living  ani- 
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mal,  or  an  animal  that  has  been  but  a  short  time  dead,  the, 
divided  ends  will  retract  from  each  other, — the  limb  to  which 
the  muscle  is  attached  being  in  its  natural  extended  position. 
This  retraction  is  owing  to  the  organization  of  the  contractile 
part  of  the  muscle,  and  not  to  that  of  its  tendinous  part.  There 
are  several  facts  relative  to  this  retraction  of  the  ends  of  a  di- 
vided muscle,  worthy  of  notice.  If  the  animal  b.e  in  a  weak 
and  sickly  state  when  the  muscle  is  divided,  the  retraction 
will  not  be  so  great  as  if  the  animal  were  strong  and  healthy. 
And  in  case  the  animal  have  recently  died,  the  retraction  will 
be  infinitely  less  if  its  death  were  occasioned  by  a  stroke  of 
lightning  ;  by  a  diffusible  and  active  poison,  as  prusic  acid  ; 
or  by  any  cause  that  instantly  destroys  the  secretion  of  nervous 
fluid,  than  if  occasioned  by  some  other  cause. 

Owing  to  the  above  mentioned  facts,  some  physiologists 
have  ascribed  to  muscles  a  physiological  property  which  we 
have  not  mentioned,  and  which  they  called  tone,  or  tonicity. 
And  it  must  be  admitted,  that  if  the  extended  state  of  a  mus- 
cle be  its  natural  state,  the  retraction  which  we  have  mention- 
ed is  not  one  of  those  facts  which  lead  us  to  say  a  body  is  elas- 
tic or  possesses  elasticity — see  p.  44.  Consequently  this  re- 
traction must  be  ascribed  to  a  property  peculiar  to  organized 
beings,  that  is,  a  physiological  or  vital  property.  But  instead 
of  giving  muscles  a  peculiar  property  besides  their  contractil- 
ity, on  account  of  this  retraction  of  its  divided  ends.  I  would 
attribute  it  to  that  organization  on  which  their  contractility 
depends,  and  say  it  is  a  manifestation  of  contractility  without 
a  stimulus. 

The  broad  voluntary  muscles  occupy  in  general  the  parie- 
tes  or  walls  of  the  cavities  of  the  animal  system,  as  those  of 
the  thorax  or  abdomen.  They  form  in  part  these  parietes, 
defend  the  internal  organs,  a.nd  at  the  same  time,  by  their  mo- 
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ttbns  assist  their  functions.  Their  thickness  is  not  great, 
most  of  them  appearing  like  muscular  memhranes. 

The  short  muscles  are  those  in  which  the  three  dimensions 
are  nearly  equal,  having  a  thickness  in  proportion  to  their 
width  and  length.  They  are  generally  found  in  places  in 
which  much  power  is  required,  and  but  small  extent  of  mo- 
tion permitted. 

The  muscles  which  we  have  been  speaking  of  are  each  en- 
closed in  a  sort  of  membraneous  sheath,  and  for  the  most 
part  are  separated  from  each  other  to  some  little  distance  by 
the  interposition  of  cellular  membrane — the  many  little  cells 
of  which  are  sometimes  filled  with  fat.  But  more  than  this, 
the  muscles  themselves  are  formed  of  bundles  of  fibres  called 
laccrti,  each  of  which  is  also  enclosed  in  a  sheath  of  mem- 
brane ;  these  lacerti  are  also  divisible  into  stilt  smaller  bun- 
dles, and  these  again  into  smaller,  apparently  without  any  li- 
mit,— each  bundle  still  having  a  very  delicate  membrane  of 
its  own. 

Physiologists  suppose,  however,  that  there  is  an  ultimate 
muscular  fibre,  which  has  its  own  nervous  twig  and  its  own 
Capillary,  nutritive  vessel  ;  and  much  speculation  about  the 
nature  of  this  fibre  has  been  offered.  But  at  present  we  will 
speak  of  such  fibres,  or  rather  bundles  of  fibres,  as  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  naked  eye. 

In  some  muscles,  even  very  long  one?,  the  fiBres  run  the 
whole  length  of  the  fleshy  mass ;  but  in  other  cases  they  have 
an  oblique  direction  forming  what  are  called  penniform  mus- 
cles. In  such  cases  there  is  a  membrane  in  the  body  of  the 
muscle  to  which  the  fibres  are  attached. 

Bichat  says,  that  "  Every  muscular  fibre  runs  its  course 
without  bifurcating  or  dividing  in  any  manner."  He  says, 
too.  that  "  All  the  fibres  of  the  voluntary  muscles  are  straight, 
Ihose  of  the  sphincters  excepted."     Yet  when  a  muscle  is  lib- 


era-ted  from  its  attachments,  it  may  contract  so  as  to  give  ite 
fibres  a  wave-like  appearance. 

Much  more  force  is  required  to  rupture  living  than  dead 
muscular  fibres,  or  in  other  words,  when  an  animal  is  in  that 
condition  called  living,  the  particles  of  matter  which  consti- 
tute its  muscular  fibres  adhere  together  in  a  much  greater  de- 
gree than  when  such  animal  is  dead.  But  this  is  not  the  case 
with  the  fibrous  textures  ;  to  which  class  of  textures  belong 
the  tendons  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 

This  fact  relative  to  the  difference  of  strength  in  the  living 
and  dead  muscular  fibres,  1  consider  as  one  among  very  ma- 
ny others  tending  to  show  that  the  muscular  system,  during  a 
stale  of  health,  is  as  constantly  receiving  a  fluid  from  the  ner- 
vous system  as  from  the  sanguineous. 

With  respect  to  blood  vessels,  there  are  no  organs  so 
plentifully  supplied  with  them  as  the  muscles,  excepting  some 
of  the  viscera.  The  arteries  are  distributed  among  the  fibres 
in  numerous  branches,  which  divide  and  subdivide  with  so 
much  minuteness,  as  at  length  to  become  no  longer  visible. 
The  capillary  veins  are  equally  as  numerous  as  the  arteries, 
but  the  ma;  ner  in  which  the  arteries  are  connected  with  the 
veins,  is  not  accurately  ascertained. 

The  apparatus  of  nerves  which  is  sent  to  the  muscles,  is 
very  considerable  ;  and  especially  to  those  which  are  under 
the  control  of  the  will,  being  greater,  in  proportion  to  their 
size,  than  to  any  other  part  of  the  body,  except  the  organs  of 
the  senses. 

As  to  the  size  and  nature  of  the  ultimate  muscular  fibre,  or 
that  fibre  which  cannot  be  divided  without  a  breach  of  sub- 
stance, the  microscopical  anatomists  do  not  agree.  Leeuwen- 
hoek  supposed  that  matsy  thousands  of  them  united  to  form 
one  visible  fibre.  Sir  A.  Carlisle  describes  the  ultimate  fibre 
as  a  solid  cylinder,  the  covering  of  which  is  a  reticulated 
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membrane,  and  the  contained  part  a  pulpy  substance  regu- 
larly granulated,  and  of  very  little  cohesive  power  when  dead. 
Bauer  makes  out  that  it  is  about  1-2000  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter ;  some  have  considered  it  as  straight,  some  as  zig-zag  or 
waved,  some  as  knotted,  some  as  being  solid  and  others  as 
hollow,  while  others  consider  it  as  jointed,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  parts  connected  together  like  a  row  of  beads. 

Anothor  opinion  was,  that  it  is  entirely  composed  of  ves- 
sels, either  possessing  some  peculiar  arrangement  or  consist- 
ing of  the  small  branches  of  arteries.  Another  opinion  zeal- 
ously defended  by  Cullen,  was,  that  the  muscular  fibres  are 
continuous  with  those  of  the  nerves  ; — that  they  are  in  fact 
nerves  under  a  different  structure,  &c.  <Lc  But  all  these 
conjectures  do  not  help  us  in  the  least  to  explain  the  pheno- 
mena of  contraction  ;  and  I  only  advance  them  to  show  that 
learned  men  of  renown  have  suffered  themselves  to  advance 
notions  that  are  not  in  themselves  plausible,  and  if  true,  do 
not  help  us  to  explain  any  thing. 

We  have  already  said  that  if  the  nerves  going  to  a  volunta- 
ry muscle  be  divided  or  compressed,  in  any  part  of  their 
course  from  the  brain  to  the  muscle,*  the  will  has  no  more 
power  over  the  muscle  until  the  nerves  be  restored  to  their 
natural  state  again.  Wc  may  here  add,  that  if  the  arteries 
be  tied  so  that  no  blood  can  go  to  the  muscles,  or  the  veins 
tied  so  that  the  blood  cannot  return  from  them,  their  contrac- 
tility is  soon  extinct. 

We  believe  that  the  nerves  going  to  the  voluntary  muscles 
answer  two  purposes,  not  to  say  any  thing  about  feeling. — 
One  purpose  is  the  same  as  that  which  the  nerves  of  the  in- 


*  So  far  as  it  respects  this,  and  the  like  operations,  the  spi- 
nal cord  may  be  considerpd  as  one  great  nervous  trunk,  giving  off 
branches  to  the  parts,  to  which  we  commonly  say  it  gives  off  nerves. 


voluntary  muscles  fulfil,  to  wit  :  convey  something  to  them 
which  intimately  unites  with  them,  and  assists  in  making  out 
that  organization  on  which  their  contractility — their  proper- 
ty of  being  excited  to  contract — depends.  The  other  pur- 
pose is  to  communicate  to  them  whatever  it  is  that  is  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  their  contractions. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  muscular  contractions,  that  is,  to  point  out  the  changes  or 
events  which  precede  it,  and  the  order  in  which  these  events 
occur  ;  but  it  is  not  ne.cessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  any 
of  my  present  designs,  to  lay  these  attempts  before  the  read- 
er.    1  shall  advance  my  own  notions  in  the  next  chapter. 

One  remarkable  circumstance  respecting  muscular  con- 
traction is,  that  after  a  stimulus  has  been  applied  fur  some  time, 
the  contraction  ceases,  although  the  stimulus  continues  to  be 
applied.  Tins  is  observed  in  all  experiments  upon  muscles, 
with  either  mechanical  or  chemical  agents  ;  it  likewise  takes 
place  in  all  natural  operations  of  the  system,  and  is  to  be  ob- 
served in  a  remarkable  degree  in  the  voluntary  muscles.  In 
performing  any  voluntary  act  which  we  strongly  desire  to 
perform,  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  persevere  in  the  action 
beyond  a  certain  length  of  time,  even  if  our  lives  depended 
on  such  perseverance.  But  merely  by  resting  for  a  certain 
time,  we  may  be  again  able  to  commence  the  action,  espe- 
cially if  the  system  be  well  nourished.  Respecting  this  cir- 
cumstance, I  know  of  no  facts  that  prove  conclusively 
whether  the  muscles  lose  their  power  to  contract  by  their 
continued  exercise,  or  whether  the  failure  is  owing  to  a  lack 
of  that  which  causes  them  to  contract ;  or  we  will  say,  a  lack 
of  stimulus,  be  the  nature  of  this  slimulus  what  it  may. 

Respecting  the  relaxation  of  muscles,  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  merely  a  passive  effect,  and  1  believe  this  opinion 
is  correct  so  far  as  it  respects  the  voluntary  muscles,  but  not 
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so  as  it  respects  the  hollow  or  involuntary.  And  when  one 
considers  all  the  circumstances  which  relate  to  these  two  clas- 
ses of  muscles,  it  does  appear  to  me  that  he  can  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  admitting  that  what  we  call  the  relaxation  of  one  set, 
is  different  in  its  nature  from  what  we  call  the  relaxation  of 
the  other  set. 

In  the  case  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  their  constituent  par- 
ticles have,  at  all  times,  a  tendency  to  approach  each  other 
more  closely  than  they  do  in  their  ordinary  state  of  being,  as 
is  proved  by  what  takes  place  when  we  divide  a  muscle  which 
is  not  liberated  from  its  attachments  ;  but  owing  to  circum- 
stances, this  tendency  of  its  particles  must  be  increased  be- 
fore they  can  approach  each  other  more  closely.  Now  what 
are  these  circumstances  ?  Why,  the  muscles  are  attached  to 
the  bones  at  both  ends,  which  bones  cannot  be  moved  with- 
out some  force  ;  but  more  than  this,  the  voluntary  muscles 
have  their  antagonist  muscles,  which,  as  we  may  say,  are  con- 
tinually pulling  the  contrary  way.  But  when  the  cerebral  stim- 
ulus shoots  along  down  into  a  certain  set  of  muscles,  it  gives 
their  particles  so  strong  a  tendency  to  approach  each  other, 
that  they  do  so,  notwithstanding  the  powers  which  they  must 
overcome  in  doing  so  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  cerebral  stimulus 
ceases  to  operate,  these  powers  (the  antagonist  muscles,  the 
weight  of  some  parts  and  the  elasticity  of  others,)  bring  the 
contracted  muscles  back  again  to  their  former  state  of  relax- 
ation ;  hence  this  relaxation  is  a  passive  effect.  It  is  not 
brought  about  by  the  inherent  powers  of  the  muscles  which 
relax,  but  by  other  powers. 

But  mark  the  circumstances  of  the  hollow  muscles,  for  in- 
stance the  heart.  The  situation  of  this  hollow  muscle  is  such 
that  the  constituent  particles  of  its  contractile  fibres  may  at  all 
times  approach  each  other  as  closely  as  they  are  disposed  to. 
The  fibres  of  this  organ  are  not  generally  on  the  stretch  ;— * 
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take  the  heart  out  of  the  body  and  empty  out  all  the  fluids 
which  it  may  contain,  and  its  fibres  will  not  shorten  ;  in  oth- 
er words,  the  heart  will  not  approach  the  state  which  it  is  in 
when  contracted,  as  the  solid  muscles  will  when  liberated 
from  their  attachments.  Cut  a  gash  in  the  heart,  and  the  cut 
surfaces  will  not  recede  like  the  cut  extremities  of  solid  mus- 
cles. 

From  these  and  other  facts  which  might  be  adduced,  it  is 
evident  that  the  heart  is  so  organized  that  it  has  a  tendency 
to  remain  in  that  state,  which  is  called  the  dilated  or  relaxed 
state.  Its  constituent  particles  do  not  want,  if  1  may  so  say, 
to  be  any  nearer  each  other  than  they  are  when  the  heart  is 
dilated  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  disposed  to  be  as  distant 
from  each  other  as  they  are  when  the  heart  is  in  this  state  : — 
this  is  their  natural  state  of  coaptation.  Nevertheless,  such 
is  the  relation  between  the  fibres  of  the  heart  and  the  blood, 
that  when  the  blood  comes  into  the  heart,  it  causes  the  con- 
stituent particles  of  the  heart's  contractile  fibres  to  approach 
each  other  more  closely  ;  or  in  other  words,  causes  the  heart 
to  contract.  This  contraction  forces  the  blood  out  of  the 
heart,  that  is,  removes  the  agent  which  caused  the  contrac- 
tion. This  being  done,  the  constituent  particles  of  the  heart 
recede  to  their  former  wonted  relations,  as  they  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  do.  Hence  we  see  that  what  is  called  the  relax- 
ation or  diastole  of  the  heart,  is  not  a  passive  event  ;  it  is 
done  by  the  heart's  own  powers,  and  it  would  require  a  force 
to  prevent  it,  instead  of  its  being  caused  by  the  operation  of 
a  distinct  agent.  And  instead  of  saying  the  blood  pours  into 
the  heart  and  dilates  it,  we  ought  to  say  the  heart  dilates  and. 
sucks  in  the  blood.  But,  as  we  have  shown,  it  is  altogether 
different  with  the  voluntary  muscles — the  muscles  which 
have  antagonists;  the  particles  of  these  muscles  cannot  enjoy 

the  privilege  of  being  in  as  close  contact  as  they  are  disposed 

13 
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to  be,  except  they  be  enabled,  by  times,  by  the  cerebral  stim- 
ulus ;  but  as  soon  as  this  fugitive  cause  ceases  to  operate, 
they  are  drawn  asunder  even  further  than  they  are  disposed  to 
be,  and  the  muscle  is  said  to  be  relaxed. 

This,  then,  is  the  conclusion  : — The  heart  in  a  living  state 
is  disposed  to  be  dilated,  and  the  blood  must  act  upon  it  to 
bring  it  out  of  this  state  5  but  when  the  blood  is  removed,  the 
heart  resumes  its  dilated  state  with  some  considerable  force, 
and  of  its  own  inherent  tendency  ;  as  would  a  caoutchouc 
bag  or  bottle,  after  being  compressed  in  on  all  sides.  Yet  I 
do  not  think  it  strictly  proper  to  say  the  heart  is  elastic  or  pos- 
sesses elasticity  on  account  of  its  dilating  itself  after  suffering 
contraction  :  I  think  it  would  not  be  proper,  because  we  ap- 
ply the  word  elastic  to  those  bodies,  the  particles  of  which 
have  a  manifest  tendency  to  resume  their  former  relations  af- 
ter being  displaced  by  mechanical  force;  and  every  body 
■who  knows  what  mechanical  force  is,  and  what  the  heart  is, 
knows  that  the  heart  is  not  caused  to  contract  by  such  force. 
If  I  must  say  the  heart  possesses  a  property,  because,  after 
contracting  it  dilates  as  it  does,  (and  I  have  just  as  good  rea- 
son to  say  so,  as  1  have  to  say  vinegar  possesses  the  property 
of  acidity,)  1  would  rather  name  thus  property  extensibility 
than  elasticity.  And  we  should  say  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween extensibility  and  elasticity  is  very  obvious — extensibil- 
ity being  invariably  confined  to  the  contractile  organs,  and 
manifesting  itself  after  the  operation  of  a  stimulus  ;  whereas 
elasticity  invariably  manifests  itself  after  the  operation  of  a 
mechanical  force.  Stop, — this  moment  it  occurs  to  me  that 
there  is  an  objection  to  this  use  of  the  word  extensibility  ; — it 
has  been  used  to  denote  the  ability  of  being  extended,  where- 
as 1  have  used  it  to  denote  the  faculty  of  an  organ  to  extend 
itself. — What  if  we  should  use  the  words  active  and  passive  to 
distinguish  these  two  kinds  of  extensibility,— saying  that  when 
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an  organ  has  the  faculty  of  extending  itself,  it  possesses  active 
extensibility  ;  but  when  it  barely  admits  of  being  extended 
by  a  distinct  agent,  it  possesses  passive  extensibility  ? 

In  support  of  the  above  speculations,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  by  grasping  the  heart  of  a  bullock  which  is  so  detached 
that  it  cannot  be  caused  to  dilate  by  the  rushing  in  of  the 
blood,  a  man  cannot  prevent  its  dilatation,  as  1  remember  to 
have  read  somewhere  in  Bichat's  System  of  General  Anato- 
my. And  furthermore,  we  cannot  give  a  satisfactory  explan- 
ation of  the  circulation  of  the  venous  blood,  but  by  supposing 
the  heart  to  dilate  by  virtue  of  its  own  organization,  and  to 
suck  it  up.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  the  proper- 
ties and  functions — 

Of  the  Involuntary  Muscles.  These  muscles,  like  the  vol- 
untary, are  far  from  being  entirely  composed  of  the  contrac- 
tile texture  ;  but  we  shall  not  notice  particularly  the  less  im- 
portant textures  of  which  they  are  in  part  constituted. 

They  constitute  a  system  of  organs  which  agree  with  each 
other  in  being  hollow,  in  being  excited  to  contract  by  their 
contents,  and  (with  the  exception  of  a  few,  more  immediate- 
ly concerned  in  generation,)  in  being  wholly  subservient  to 
the  growth  and  well  being  of  the  individual  of  which  they  are 
a  part. 

This  system  comprises  the  alimentary  canal,  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  its  extremities,  the  muscles  of  which  receive  nerves 
from  the  animal  system,  and  of  course  are  under  the  control 
of  the  will,)  the  heart,  and  the  infinite  number  of  contractile 
vessels  concerned  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  in  nutrition, 
secretion,  exhalation,  and  perhaps  absorption  ;  it  includes 
also  the  uterus,  the  bladder,  in  short,  everv  vessel,  whether 
tubulated  or  spheroidal,  which  is  excited  to  contract  by  its 
contents. 

Of  these  organs  we  must  take  more  particular  notice,  that 
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we  may  know  more  of  the  animil  system,  and  be  bettor  pre- 
pared for  explaining  many  of  its  interesting  phenomena. 

Besides  the  two  extremities  above  mentioned,  the  alimen- 
tary canal  consists  of  an  oesophagus,  a  stomach,  and  an  intes- 
tine ;  which  last  is  about  six  times  the  length  of  the  system, 
[head,  body,  and  lower  limbs ;]  and  having  particular  names 
applied  to  particular  parts  of  it,  we  often  speak  of  intestines 
as  though  there  were  more  than  one  in  the  same  animal. 

The  oesophagus  extends  from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach  ; 
it  is  that  part  which  is  vulgarly  called  the  meat-pipe.  When 
it  is  empty,  its  sides  collapse,  so  as  to  be  in  contact,  or  nearly 
so  ;  but  like  the  stomach  and  intestines,  it  possesses  no  small 
degree  of  passive  extensibility  ;  it  has,  like  the  intestines,  two 
sets  of  muscular  fibres,  circular  and  longitudinal;  the  food 
passing  from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach  excites  such  an  action 
of  these  fibres  as  assists  in  propelling  it  along  ; — it  is  not  car- 
ried along  solely  by  its  own  weight  :  if  the  oesophagus  pos- 
sessed no  propelling  power,  a  few  mouthfuls  swallowed  by  a 
man  lying  horizontally,  or  with  his  head  lowest,  would  not 
reach  his  stomach. 

As  soon  as  the  cesophagu9  passes  out  of  the  thorax  into  the 
abdomen,  it  ends,  that  is  to  say,  the  alimentary  canal  sudden- 
ly widens  out  at  this  place,  and  presently  contracts  again  so 
as  to  form  a  sac  with  two  openings.  This  sac  is  what  anato- 
mists call  stomach,  and  is  quite  a  different  organ,  and  lies  in  a 
somewhat  lower  region  than  what  many  people  appear  to 
think  when  they  lay  their  hands  upon  the  anterior  part  of 
the  thorax,  and  speak  of  a  weakness  of  the  stomach,  of  pain 
in  the  stomach,  &c. 

The  superior  orifice  of  the  stomach,  or  that  which  leads 
to  the  oesophagus,  is  called  the  cardiac  orifice  ;  the  inferior, 
leading  to  the  intestines,  is  called  pylorus  or  pyloric  orifice. 
Each  of  these  orifices  is  surrounded  with  a  considerable 
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quantity  of  muscular  or  contractile  fibres,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  sphincters,  which  may  close  their  orifices  com- 
pletely. It  is  by  means  of  its  sphincter  that  the  pylorus  is 
closed  so  as  to  retain  the  food  in  the  stomach  until  it  has  un- 
dergone due  changes.  We  shall  presently  notice  an  inter- 
esting fact  relative  to  the  action  of  the  pylorus. 

When  the  stomach  is  empty  it  is  collapsed  ;  when  full,  it 
approaches  the  conical  form,  though  considerably  curved. 
That  extremity  towards  the  cardiac  orifice  is  the  largest,  and 
lies  towards  the  left  side  ;  the  lesser  or  pyloric  extremity  is  a 
little  to  the  right  of  the  centre  of  the  body;  as  the  stomach 
lies  obliquely  across  the  body,  inclining  a  little  downwards 
from  left  to  right,  the  pyloric  extremity  is  somewhat  lower 
than  the  cardiac  extremity. 

The  stomach  is  capable  of  being  extended  by  our  foods 
and  drinks  so  as  to  contain  from  two  to  six  pints,  and  in  some 
rare  cases,  much  more  :  instances  of  Limosis  Experns  or  in- 
satiable craving  for  food,  are  given,  in  which  a  boy  only 
twelve  years  of  age  has  taken  in  six  successive  days  384 
pounds  avoirdupois  of  foods  and  drinks  ; — in  which  a  lady  has 
devoured  fourteen  hundred  herrings  at  a  meal,*  &c  &c. 

It  is  probable  that  in  such  cases  as  these,  some  of  the  food 
begins  to  pass  out  of  the  stomach  into  the  intestines  before  the 
person  has  done  his  baiting  ;  but  in  common  cases  the  food 
is  retained  in  the  stomach  an  hour  or  two  before  the  pylorus 
suffers  it  to  pass  into  the  bowels. 

The  stomach,  as  well  as  the  intestines,  consists  of  three  la- 
minse  or  membraneous  coats  besides  its  muscular.  One  of 
these  coats  performs  such  important  offices,  that  we  must 
take  notice  of  it.  It  is  the  internal  coat,  and  is  called,  the 
mucous  or  villous  coat  ;  it  is  continuous  with  the  internal  or 

*  See  Good's  "  Study  of  Medicine,"  vol.  1,  p.  73. 
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mucous  coat  of  the  oesophagus  and  intestines,  and  hue  them 
possesses  an  apparatus  for  secreting  a  bland  viscid  fluid  called 
mucus  ;  but  it  is  of  a  different  structure  from  the  mucous  coat 
of  these  organs,  and  possesses  an  apparatus  for  secreting  a 
fluid  of  great  solvent  powers,  called  gas  trie  fluid.  This  fluid, 
though  destitute  of  any  remarkable  sensible  qualities,  has  the 
power  of  producing  great  changes  on  the  materials  taken  into 
the  stomach.  It  has  frequently  been  known  to  dissolve  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  itself,  in  cases  where  healthy  pel  sons 
have  been  suddenly  killed,  as  by  accident,  whose  stomachs 
contained  a  portion  of  this  fluid  in  a  high  state  of  perfection, 
without  any  materials  in  the  stomach  for  it  to  work  upon.  It 
is  very  generally  admitted  among  medical  men,  that  the  pre- 
sence of  this  fluid  in  the  stomach  without  materials  for  it  to 
mix  with,  is  the  cause  of  the  sensation  of  hunger.  Hunger 
may  be  relieved  by  taking  this  fluid  from  the  stomach  by 
means  of  an  elastic  tube  introduced  down  the  oesophagus. 

In  cases  of  inordinate  appetite  for  food,  this  fluid  may  be 
more  abundant,  or  of  a  more  active  nature  than  in  health,  or 
what  in  many  cases  appears  more  probable,  the  mucus  of  the 
stomach  which  is  calculated  to  defend  its  surface  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  gastric  fluid,  may  be  deficient. 

Whatever  affects  the  secretion  of  this  fluid,  so  as  to  impair 
its  quality  or  diminish  its  quantity,  injures  the  appetite  ;  hence 
we  shall  be  able  to  show,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  how 
certain  passions  take  off  the  appetite,  or  interrupt  the  proper 
digestion  of  a  meal  of  victuals  already  down. — It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  stomach  receives  some  of  its  nerves  more 
directly  from  the  brain  than  any  other  abdominal  organ. 

Like  all  organs  which  perform  important  functions,  and 
especially  all  organs  which  secrete  a  fluid,  the  stomach  re- 
ceives a  large  proportion  of  blood. 

The  function  of  the  stomach  is  to  convert  the  food  into 
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chyme,  and  to  propel  it  into  the  intestines.  The  chyme  is 
generally  described  as  being  a  homogeneous,  pultaceous,  grey- 
ish substance  ;  but  its  properties  depend  much  on  the  kind 
of  aliment,  and  on  the  condition  of  the  stomach  as  being 
healthy  or  unhealthy. 

The  stomach  converts  the  food  into  chyme  by  means  of  its 
gastric  fluid,  and  it  propels  the  chyme  into  the  bowels  by 
means  of  its  muscular  coat  ;  the  action  of  this  coat  also  as- 
sists the  gastric  juice  in  coming  in  contact  with  the  materials 
in  the  stomach,  by  moving  the  chyme  onward,  out  of  its  way, 
towards  the  pyloric  orifice,  as  tkst  as  it  is  formed. 

If  any  indigestible  substance,  as  a  piece  of  metal,  present 
itself  at  the  pyloric  orifice  for  a  passage  into  the  bowels,  it  is 
not  at  first  permitted  to  pass,  for  it  excites  a  contraction  of 
the  sphincter  of  this  orifice — this  contraction  not  being  con- 
fined to  the  orifice  alone,  but  extending  along  towards  the 
cardiac  extremity,  the  indigestible  substance  is  worked  back 
again,  for  the  intent,  as  it  were,  of  undergoing  still  ionger  the 
action  of  the  gastric  fluid.  Some  time  after  this  a  contraction 
again  commences  at  the  cardiac  extremity,  and  again  works 
the  substance  along  towards  the  pylorus,  but  it  is  perhaps 
again  thrown  back  as  before  ;  but  after  soliciting  a  passage 
several  times,  it  is  at  length  permitted  to  pass  the  pylorus,  al- 
though it  have  suffered  no  essential  change  by  lying  so  long 
in  (he  stomach.  This  curious  fact  we  cannot  explain,  but 
by  referring  it  to  the  influence  of  habit.  We  say  thr.t  in  time 
the  pyloric  orifice  becomes  so  habituated  to  the  stimulus  of 
the  indigestible  substance,  that  it  does  not  excite  it  to  con- 
tract to  so  great  a  degree  as  at  first,  and  hence  it  is  permitted 
to  pass.  Some  other  phenomena  occur  in  the  animal  sys- 
tem, analogous  to  this. 

About  twelve  inches  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  intes- 
tine—the extremity  that  is  connected  with  the  stomach  at  its 
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pyloric  orifice— is  called  duodenum.  The  diameter  of  this 
portion  is  much  larger  than  the  diameter  of  the  jejunum  orjhe 
ileum,  the  two  next  portions  in  order.  A  duct  from  the  liver 
called  the  hepatic  duct,  and  a  duct  from  the  gall  bladder  call- 
ed the  cystic  duct,  unite  and  form  the  ductus  choledocus  com- 
munis ;  this  common  duct,  and  a  duct  from  {he.  pancreas,  open 
into  the  duodenum  by  one  common  orifice.  Bile  is  convey- 
ed into  this  intestine  by  the  common  bile  duct,  and  a  fluid 
analogous  to  the  saliva  or  spittle,  by  the  pancreatic  duct. 

The  pancreas  is  a  long,  tapering,  glandular  body,  of  a  dull 
white  color,  tinged  with  red,  a«d  extending  transversely  across 
the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  abdomen  ; — it  is  that  part 
which  is  commonly  called  the  sweet-bread  ; — it  secretes  the 
pancreatic  fluid. 

The  chyme  having  passed  from  the  stomach  into  the  duo- 
denum, is  here  united  with  the  bile  and  the  pancreatic  fluid, 
and  is  converted,  much  of  it,  into  a  fluid  much  resembling 
milk,  called  chyle  ;  what  is  not  converted  into  chyle  is  of  no 
use  in  the  animal  economy,  and  is  called  excrementitious  mat- 
ter. This  matter,  together  with  the  chyle,  is  propelled  by 
the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  duodenum  into  the  jejunum, 
where  much  of  the  chyle  is  taken  up  by  the  thousands  of  mi- 
nute vessels  that  open  on  the  inner  surface  of  this  intestine. 
These  minute  vessels  are  called  lacteals — We  shall  speak  of 
them  presently.  But  all  the  chyle  is  not  taken  up  by  the  lac- 
teals that  open  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  jejunum,  for  the 
peristaltic  motion  that  commences  in  the  duodenum,  or  even 
in  the  stomach,  continues  downward,  through  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  bowels,  or  nearly  so,  and  by  it  much  of  the  chyle 
is  hurried  on,  as  it  were,  from  the  jejunum  into  the  ileum, 
where  it  is  taken  up  by  other  lacteals  opening  into  this 
intestine  ;  but  the  excrementitious  matter  is  propelled  into 
the  large  intestines,  viz.  the  coscum,  the  colou  and  the  rectum. 
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The  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines  is  effected  by  a 
contraction  of  those  contractile  fibres  which  form  their  mus- 
cular coat  ;  and  these  fibres  are  excited  to  contract  by  the 
matter  contained  by  the  intestines ;  hence  such  matter  may 
be  called  their  stimulus.  In  a  healthy  state  this  contraction 
commences  in  the  upper  extremity  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and 
proceeds  gradually  downwards.  It  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  diameter  of  the  canal  is  very  much  lessened  wherever  it 
exists  ;  but  it  exists  only  in  a  small  extent  of  the  canal  at  one 
time  ;•  for  relaxation  follows  close  after  contraction.  We 
have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  contraction  is  so  great,  in 
some  instances,  as  to  bring  the  sides  of  the  canal  nearly  or 
quite  in  contact  ;  for  although  some  of  the  intestines,  as  the 
colon,  make  such  turns  that  whatever  passes  them  must  be 
forced  perpendicularly  up,  against  its  own  gravity,  still  quick- 
silver is  thus  forced  up,  as  is  proved  by  its  having  passed  from 
the  mouth  through  the  body. 

Among  the  involuntary  contractile  organs,!  think  we  may 
class  the  absorbents.  It  is  true  we  can  discover  no  such  look- 
ing fibres  in  the  absorbent  vessels  as  we  can  in  most  muscu- 
lar organs  ;  but  we  do  not  determine  whether  an  organ  be 
muscular  by  its  appearance,  but  by  its  properties  :  if  it  may 
be  excited  to  contract  by  a  stimulus,  we  call  it  muscular  ;  for 
it  is  evident  that  it  possesses  more  or  less  contractile  fibres. 
Now  it  is  certain  that  the  absorbent  vessels  circulate  their 
contents,  and  the  most  rational  supposition  is,  that  they  do  it 
in  part  at  least  by  contraction. 

Two  classes  of  vessels,  not  to  mention  certain  glands,  com- 
pose what  is  commonly  called  the  absorbent  system.  The 
lacteals  above  mentioned  constitute  one  class  ;  the  vessels 
that  constitute  the  other  class  are  called  lymphatics. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  every  organ  in  the  system 
possesses  lymphatic  vessels,  though  none  have  been  discover- 
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ed  in  the  brain,  notwithstanding  they  have  been  much  sought 
after.  Their  proper  function  is  a  disputed  question  ;  for 
experiments  prove,  and  some  pathological  facts  seem  to  show 
that  the  veins  may  absorb  liquids,  and  if  the  veins  can  absorb, 
of  what  use  are  the  lymphatics  ? 

I  conjecture  it  is  (he  proper  function  of  the  lymphatics  to 
to  eat  down,  as  it  were,  and  carry  off  the  solid  parts  of  the 
body,  which  parts  are  continually  recruited  by  another  set  of 
vessels,  which  may  be  called  nutritive  vessels,  but  which,  in 
fact,  are  exceedingly  minute  branches  of  the  arterial  system. 

I  know  of  no  facts  tending  to  show  that  the  lymphatics  do 
not  perform  this  office,  nor  ofany  facts  proving  that  the  veins 
do  perform  it  ;  and  we  can  but  believe  that  the  lymphatics 
have  some  peculiar  office  to  perform — an  office  which  can- 
not, under  the  present  arrangement,  or  nature  of  things,  be 
performed  by  the  veins. 

Almost  all  physiologists  admit  that  all  parts  of  the  body  are 
continually  undergoing  changes,  the  old  matter  being  remov- 
ed and  new  deposited,  so  that  the  atoms  which  composed  the 
body  called  G.W.  in  1 775,  were  none  of  them  present,  perhaps, 
in  the  body  still  called  G.  W.  in  1790.  But  it  may  hereafter 
be  admitted  that  the  brain  suffers  no  such  changes. 

The  lymphatics  from  the  lower  extremities,  and  the  lacteals 
from  the  jejunum  and  ileum,  unite  into  one  common  duct,  in 
the  abdomen  ;  this  duct  passes  along  up  from  the  abdomen, 
very  near  the  spine,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  and  opens 
into  the  left  subclavian  vein,  pouring  into  the  sanguineous  sys- 
tem both  lymph  and  chyle,  mixed  together.  Other  lymphat- 
ic vessels  from  the  superior  extremities,  and  from  those  parts 
of  the  head  which  are  exterior  to  the  brain,  open  into  the 
right  and  left  subclavian  veins. 

The  lymph  we  consider  as  the  old  worn  out  matter  of  the 
system  j  the  chyle  as  the  nutritive  matter,  to  supply  the  place 
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of  the  old.     After  entering  the  veins,  both  kinds  of  matter 
soon  reach  the  heart,  mixed  with  the  blood. 

The  heart  is  a  hollow  muscular  organ,  of  a  conical  form, 
enclosed  in  a  membraneous  sac,  called  pericardium,  and  is 
situated  pretty  near  the  centre  of  the  thorax.  It  is  placed 
obliquely  in  the  body,  so  that  its  base  presents  backward  and 
to  the  right,  and  its  apex  forward  and  to  the  left.  Its  cavity 
is  partitioned  into  four  apartments,  two  of  which  are  called 
auricles,  and  the  other  two,  ventricles — the  auricles  form  the 
base  of  the  cone  and  receive  the  blood  from  the  veins;  the 
ventricles  form  the  body  and  apex,  and  force  the  blood  into 
the  arteries. — We  say  that  one  auricle  and  one  ventricle  be- 
long to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  the  other  auricle  and 
ventricle  to  the  left  side.  The  walls  of  the  heart,  particular- 
ly around  the  ventricles,  are  very  thick  and  powerful,  being 
composed  almost  entirely  of  contractile  fibres  which  cross 
each  other  in  various  directions. 

Two  great  veins,  called  vena,  cava,  which  bring  blood  from 
every  part  of  the  body,  open  into  the  right  auricle,  from 
above  and  from  below  ;  the  right  auricle  opens  into  the  right 
ventricle,  and  from  the  right  ventricle  arises  the  pulmonary 
artery,  which  passes  to  the  lungs.  The  pulmonary  veins, 
which  bring  back  the  blood  from  the  lungs,  open  into  the  left 
auricle;  this  auricle  opens  into  the  left  ventricle,  and  from 
this  ventricle  proceeds  the  great  artery,  called  the  aorta, 
which  carries  blood  to  every  part  of  the  body. 

At  the  instant  the  right  auricle  contracts,  the  right  ventricle 
dilates,  and  not  only  lets  in  the  blood,  but,  as  we  believe,  sucks 
it  in  from  the  right  auricle  ;  but  there  is  a  valve  so  situated 
over  the  aperture  by  which  the  blood  enters  the  ventricle, 
that  when  the  ventricle  contracts,  this  valve  shuts  down,  and 
the  blood,  instead  of  passing  back  into  the  auricle,  is  forced 
up  into  the  pulmonary  artery  ,•  but  this  artery  is  also  furnish- 
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ed  with  valves  at  its  origin,  so  situated  that,  although  they  suf- 
fer the  blood  to  pass  into  the  artery,  they  will  not  permit  it 
to  return  into  the  ventricle,  when  it  again  dilates,  and  when 
the  artery  contracts  upon  it,  pushing  it  along  into  its  branch- 
es. The  pulmonary  artery  divides  and  subdivides  into  innu- 
merable minute  branches,  which  ramify  in  the  delicate  mem- 
branes which  form  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs. — Concerning 
these  air  cells,  we  must  say  a  few  words  in  this  place. 

What  are  called  the  lungs,  are  two  bodies  of  minute  cells, 
if  we  may  so  say, — one  body  is  called  the  right  lung,  the  other 
the  left ;  in  shape  they  somewhat  resemble  the  hoofs  of  an 
ox  :  the  heart  is  situated  between  them,  but  they  are  united 
above  the  heart.  These  minute  cells  are  formed  by  very 
thin  membranes,  and  they  communicate  with  each  other  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  air  coming  down  the  trachea  or  wind- 
pipe during  inspiration,  may  find  its  way  into  every  one  of 
them.  These  are  the  air  cells.  They  are  far  from  being 
entirely  emptied  by  expiration  ;  but  the  air  generally  remain- 
ing in  the  lungs  is  estimated  at  about  2000  cubic  inches,  and 
the  quantity  drawn  in  and  forced  out  by  each  inspiration  and 
expiration,  is  estimated  at  about  300  cubic  inches.  The  air 
in  the  cells  keeps  them  expanded,  or  in  other  words,  keeps 
their  parietes  stretched  out  in  such  a  manner  that  the  vessels 
of  these  parietes,  which  are  very  numerous,  circulate  their 
fluids  with  much  more  facility  than  they  otherwise  would.— 
Often  the  venous  blood  becomes  so  collected  about  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  as  to  give  rise  to  a  slight  sensation,  which 
may  be  relieved  by  deep  inspirations  or  by  yawning  ;  for  in 
this  way  much  air  is  inhaled — the  air  cells  are  expanded, 
and  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  facilitated. 
But  this  is  far  from  being  the  important  use  of  the  air  in  the 
lungs. 

The  air  consists  of  21  parts  of  oxygen  and  79  of  nitrogen 
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chemically  united  ;  there  is  also  mixed  with  it  considerable 
aqueous  vapour,  and  a  small  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas ; 
the  proportion  of  this  acid  is  variable,  but  generally  one  hun- 
dred parts  of  air  contain  one  of  (he  acid. 

The  oxygen  is  so  essential  to  the  existence  of  animals,  that 
they  die  when  deprived  of  it  but  for  a  few  minutes.  Conse- 
quently, by  being  breathed,  the  air  sutlers  a  change,  not  only 
Jn  its  chemical  composition,  but  in  the  materials  which  arc 
mixed  with  it  :  instead  of  consisting  of  21  parts  of  oxygen, 
79  of  nitrogen,  one  of  carbonic  acid,  and  some  aqueous  va- 
pour, the  expired  air  contains  18  or  19  parts  of  oxygen,  3  or 
4  of  carbonic  acid,  and  a  great  quantity  of  vapour,  called  pul- 
monary transpiration — the  proportion  of  nitrogen  remaining 
nearly  the  same.  In  some  instances  of  hard  drinkers,  this 
pulmonary  transpiration  becomes  so  loaded  with  alcoholic 
matter  that  it  is  inflammable  ;  in  such  cases  the  individual 
had  better  be  careful  about  breathing  into  a  candle,  unless  he 
wishes  to  have  his  thorax  blown  to  pieces. 

Now  the  venous  blood  which  is  found  not  only  in  the  veins, 
but  in  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  in  the 
pulmonary  artery,  is  of  a  brown  red  colour,  but  when  it  passes 
through  the  minute  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  which 
ramify  in  the  thin  membranes  which  form  the  air  cells,  it  suf- 
fers great  changes — it  assumes  a  bright  scarlet  colour;  its 
odour  becomes  more  sensible,  its  taste  more  distinct  ;  its 
temperature  rises  about  one  degree;  a  part  of  its  serum  or 
more  aqueous  portion  passes  oiF,  constituting  a  part  of  the 
pulmonary  transpiration,  and  its  tendency  to  coagulate  aug- 
ments. The  venous  blood  having  suffered  these  changes,  be- 
comes arterial  blood.  That  these  changes  arc  produced  by 
the  operation  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  is  manifest,  from 
the  fact,  that  if  there  be  any  other  gas  in  the  lungs,  or  if 
the  air  be  not  suitably    renewed,  those  changes  do  not  take 
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gas,  out  of  the  body,  suffers  a  like  change  of  colour.  Indeed, 
if  you  put  venous  blood  into  a  moist  bladder,  and  plunge  it  in- 
to oxygen  gas,  it  becomes  scarlet  all  over  its  surface..  Hence 
we  need  not  wonder  that  the  very  delicate  vascular  walls 
which,  in  the  lungs,  separate  the  blood  from  the  air,  are  no 
obstacle  to  the  changes  of  the  blood  which  the  air  produces. 
But  it  may  be  inquired  how  the  oxygen  produces  these  chan- 
ges in  the  venous  blood.  Chemists  are  not  agreed  upon  this 
point.  Some  thiwk  that  it  combines  directly  with  the  blood  ; 
others  that  it  removes  from  the  blood  a  certain  quantity  of 
carbon;  and  there  are  others  again,  who  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  both  these  effects  take  place. 

When  the  nervous  blood  is  changed  into  arterial,  in  the 
lungs,  it  does  not  immediately  pass  into  arteries,  but  into  mi- 
nute venous  branches,  which  collect  into  four  trunks,  called 
pulmonary  veins.  These  four  veins  convey  the  blood  to  the 
left  auricle  of  the  heart  ;  when  the  left  ventricle  dilates,  it  re- 
ceives the  blood  from  the  auricle  ;  but  the  aperture  by  which 
it  receives  it  is  furnished  with  a  valve,  so  that  when  the  ven- 
tricle contracts,  the  biood  is  not  forced  back  into  the  auricle, 
but  into  the  aoita,  which  is  the  great  artery  that,  by  its  innu- 
merable branches,  conveys  blood  to  every  part  of  the  body. 

This  great  artery,  together  with  its  branches,  forms  what  is 
commonly  called  the  arterial  system,  for  the  objects  accom- 
plished by  this  system  of  vessels  are  altogether  different  from 
the  object  accomplished  by  the  pulmonary  artery.  This  last 
does  not  carry  any  thing  to  the  lungs  for  their  growth  or  main- 
tenance ;  its  office  is  to  carry  the  blnod  to  the  lungs  that  it 
nry  undergo  the  changes  above  mentioned.  The  substance 
of  the  lungs  receives  its  proper  arteries  from  the  common 
aortic  arterial  system,  by  which  it  is  nourished,  as  does  every 
ether  part  of  the  body. 
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When  the  branches  of  the  aorta  become  as  small  a9  hairs, 
and  even  some  of  them  so  much  smaller  as  to  be  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye,  they  are  called  capillary  vessels.  Such  mi- 
nute branches  of  veins  may  also  be  called  capillary  vessels. 
Hence,  not  to  say  a  word  about  the  lymphatics  and  lacteals, 
we  have  too  grand  divisions  of  capillary  vessels — those  of  the 
arterial  and  those  of  the  venous  system. 

As  the  aorta  divides  into  branches,  its  capacity  increases, 
that  is,  the  calibres  of  all  the  branches  into  which  any  branch 
or  trunk  may  divide,  taken  together,  exceed  the  calibre  of 
such  branch  or  trunk.  The  same  holds  true  with  respect  to 
the  veins.  Hence  we  may  compare  the  sanguineons  system 
to  a  cone,  the  apex  of  which  is  the  heart,  and  the  base  of 
which  is  composed  of  the  arterial  and  venous  capillaries,  or, 
indeed,  if  we  reckon  (as  we  ought)  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
veins  as  constituting  a  part  of  the  sanguineous  system,  we 
may  compare  it  to  two  cones,  the  apexes  of  which  meet  at 
the  heart. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  smaller  the  branches, 
the  greater  the  proportion  of  contractile  or  muscular  fibres 
which  enter  into  their  structure;  this  is  so  much  the  case, 
that  we  may  suppose  that  the  amount  of  muscular  fibres  pos- 
sessed by  the  arterial  and  venous  capillaries,  equals,  perhaps 
far  exceeds,  the  quantity  of  muscular  fibres  possessed  by  the 
heart,  and  consequently  that  the  muscular  power  of  the  capil- 
laries, collectively,  equals  or  exceeds  that  of  the  heart. 

This  supposition,  not  destitute  of  support  derived  from  ex- 
amining the  vessels,  as  John  Hunter  has  shown,  will  assist  us 
in  explaining  several  phendmena,  manifested  in  many  disease 
es  and  during  the  existence  of  the  passions,  as  we  shall  see  in 
the  course  of  this  woik. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  arterial  capillaries  ter- 
minate in  different  ways — some  of  them  terminate  in  the  ca- 
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pillary  veins ;  some  on  the  surfaces  of  membranes,  as  the  skin, 
the  inner  or  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  and 
urinary  passages  ;  and  on  the  surface  of  the  several  serous 
membranes;  some  terminate  in  the  secretory  glands,  as  the 
salivary  glands,  the  liver,  kidnies,  pancreas,  &c.  ;  others, 
again,  we  must  suppose  to  terminate  in  the  parts  in  which 
they  deposit  the  materials  of  which  the  parts  arc  formed,  and 
by  which  they  are  kept  in  repair. 

As  to  our  being  able  to  determine,  by  inspection,  where  the 
arterial  capillaries  terminate,  and  where  the  venal  capillaries 
commence,  we  cannot  ;  but  we  may  say  that  so  long  as  the 
fluids  continue  to  move  from  the  heart,  they  are  in  the  arte- 
ries ;  but  when  they  make  such  turns  as  to  approach  the  heart, 
they  are  in  the  veins. 

All  the  arterial  capillaries  that  do  not  terminate  in  veins, 
may  be  called  secreting  vessels,  because  they  all  sort  out,  as 
it  were,  certain  materials  from  the  blood.  What  arc  com- 
monly called  nutritive  vessels,  secrete  from  the  blood  the  ma- 
terials of  which  our  organs  are  formed.  Other  vessels  se- 
crete materials  from  the  blood  which  are  no  longer  of  any 
use  in  the  animal  economy  ;  such  are  the  materials  of  the 
urine  and  perspirable  matter  ;  others  again  secrete  fluids 
which  serve  important  purposes  in  the  animal  economy, — the 
bile,  the  gastric  fluid,  and  many  others  that  might  be  men- 
tioned, are  of  this  description. —  It  is  true,  we  talk  about  the 
glands  secreting  ;  we  say  the  liver  secretes  bile,  the  kidnies 
urine,  the  salivary  glands  saliva  or  spittle,  &c.  &c.  This  way 
of  speaking  is  sufficiently  correct  for  all  common  purposes; 
but  the  physiologist  tells  you  that  certain  capillary  vessels 
belonging  to  these  glands,  are  the  immediate  organs  of  secre- 
tion. We  do  not  suppose  any  of  the  venal  capillaries  secrete. 
However,  many  veins  from  the  bowels  unite  in  one  trunk 
which  enters  the  liver  and  there  branches  out  again,  and  we 
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have  some  reason  to  suppose  that  these  branches  secrete  some 
part  of  the  bile  ;  but  admitting  that  they  do  so,  these  branch- 
es in  the  liver  have  more  of  the  appearance  of  arteries  than 
of  veins,  and  we  would  sooner  call  them  arteries  than  admit 
that  veins  secrete. 

As  some  capillaries  secrete  one  kind  of  fluid,  and  some 
another,  and  as  they,  all  secrete  their  fluids  from  one  common 
fountain,  the  blood, — the  phenomena  of  secretion  have  given 
rise  to  much  speculation.  It  has  not  only  been  a  question 
how  any  one  set  of  vessels  secrete  any  one  particular  kind  of 
fluid,  but  wherein  different  sets  of  vessels  differ,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  secrete  different  kinds  of  fluids.  I  shall  not  notice 
all  these  speculations,  but  proceed  to  offer  what  I  consider 
the  most  rational  hypothesis  concerning  secretion. 

I  might  advance  this  hypothesis  to  better  advantage  after 
treating  of  the  relation  between  the  nervous  and  muscular 
systems  ;  for  1  must  here  take  certain  positions  as  granted 
which  I  shall  labor  to  support  in  treating  of  this  relation  : — 
nevertheless,  1  shall  offer  the  hypothesis  in  this  place. 

I  hold  that  all  secreting  vessels  may  be  excited  to  contract 
by  their  contents,  and  of  course  possess  the  property  of  con- 
tractility, and  may  be  called  contractile  or  muscular  organs. 
But  in  order  that  they  may  be  contractile,  they  must  receive 
something,  by  way  of  their  nerves,  from  the  nervous  system  ; 
which  something  is  an  invisible  fluid,  whether  you  call  it 
such,  or  whether  you  call  it  "  nervous  energy"  or"  nervous 
influence."  1  hold,  too,  that  different  vessels  are  differently 
tempered — that  they  receive  different  proportions  of  nervous 
energy  ;  and  partly  or  wholly  on  this  account  their  contrac- 
tility is  different,  that  is,  the  same  materials  will  not  excite 
the  same  degree  of  contraction  in  all  of  them. 

Again — different  materials  will  not  excite  the  same  degree 

of  action  in  the  same  vessels  ;  hence  we  know  that  different 
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materials,  or,  if  you  please,  different  stimuli,  possess  different 
stimulating  qualities,  and  for  convenience  sake,  we  shall  call 
the  stimulating  quality  of  a  stimulus,  its  stimability. ^Be  it 
remembered,  then,  that  the  stimulus  of  any  hollow  muscular 
organ  is  the  matter  which  such  organ  contains,  but  stimability 
is  a  property  of  such  matter  or  stimulus. * 

We  have  seen  that  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal  ex- 
cite in  it  a  sort  of  contraction  by  which  they  are  moved  along: 
we  have  seen  that  some  indigestible  substances  in  the  stom- 
ach excite  such  a  contraction  of  the  pylorus  as  prevents  their 
passing  this  orifice,  and  we  might  have  added,  that  some  sub- 
stances excite  such  a  contraction  of  the  intestines  as  to  pre- 
vent their  passage,  giving  rise  to  a  species  of  colic  which  may 
be  called  constrictive,  or  spasmodic  colic.  Now  we  suppose 
that  something  analogous  takes  place  in  those  little  hollow 
muscular  organs  called  the  capillaries — we  suppose  that,  in 
order  that  these  vessels  may  circulate  any  materials,  there 
must  be  a  certain  due  relation  between  the. contractility  of 
the  vessels  and  the  stimability  of  such  materials. 

If  the  stimability  be  too  high  for  the  contractility,  or,  what 
is  the  same  thing,  if  the  contractility  be  foo  low  for  the  stim- 
ability, a  sort  of  constrictive  spasm  will  be  excited  in  the 
vessels,  which  will  prevent  the  materials  from  passing  ;  and 

*I  trust  the  reader  will  not  be  led  to  think  that  we  make  new 
things  when  we  only  invent  new  words  to  express  relations  between 
agents.  A  vessel  and  the  material  which  it  contains,  are  two 
agents  ;  and  because  the  material  gives  rise  to  an  action  of  the  ves- 
sel, we  say  the  material  possesses  a  property  of  exciting  this  ac- 
tion, and  the  vessel  possesses  a  property  of  being  excited we  say 

that  one  possesses  stimability.  the  other  contractility  ;  but  allho' 
our  language  would  seem  to  imply  th;»t  stimability  and  contractility 
are  something  distinct  from  the  agents  which  are  said  to  possess 
them,  still  it  is  not  so— they  are.  in  fact,  when  we  come  to  the  nice- 
ty ol  the  rase,  nothing  but  words  of  relation.  Yet  what  a  mighty 
fuss  has  been  made  iu  the  world  about  a  kw  thing/ess  names  ! 
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such  material,  in  order  to  get  along,  must  take  some  other 
route — some  other  vascular  branch — which  is  so  tempered  as 
to  receive  it  and  be  duly  excited  by  it.  If  it  have  already 
passed  by  such  other  vessel,  it  may  be  worked  back  by  the 
vessel  in  which  it  is,  to  the  branching  off  of  such  vessel,  as 
the  stomach  works  back  indigestible  substances  from  the  py- 
lorus ;  or  it  may,  after  much  teasing,  gain  admittance  along 
the  vessel  in  which  it  is,  the  vessel  becoming  habituated  to  it, 
as  the  pylorus  becomes  habituated  to  the  stimulus  of  indiges- 
tible substances  in  the  stomach  ;  or  it  may  be  removed  by 
absorbents ;  or,  lastly,  it  may  prove  a  more  permanent  ob- 
struction, giving  rise  to  disease.     On  the  other  hand — 

If  the  stimability  be  too  low  for  the  contractility,  or  what 
is  the  5amc  thing,  if  the  contractility  be  too  high  for  the  stim- 
ability, a  propelling  action  will  not  be  excited. — What  then 
becomes  of  the  material  ?  Why,  it  may  be  absorbed  by  some 
minute  absorbent,  penetrating  the  walls  of  the  vessel  ;  or  it 
may  be  pushed  on  by  the  vis  a  lergo  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
until  it  come  to  the  opening  of  some  branch  capable  of  re- 
ceiving it,  and  of  being  duly  excited  by  it  ;  or,  thirdly,  it  may 
be  pushed  through  the  whole  length  of  the  secretory  vessel, 
and  constitute  a  bland,  aqueous  part  of  the  secretion,  which 
will  soon  be  removed  by  neighboring  absorbents  ;  or,  fourth- 
ly, it  may  clog  up  the  vessel,  giving  rise  to  another  kind  of  ob- 
struction. 

Of  these  four  may-bes.  I  think  the  third  the  most  plausi- 
ble :  we  say  the  vis  a  tergo  of  the  heart  and  arteries  may  push 
along  materials  in  remote  vessels,  which  materials  are  not 
capable  of  exciting  a  propelling  action  of  the  vessels  ; — this 
may  be  granted  ;  but  if  there  were  no  such  vis  a  tergn,  the?e 
materials  might,  perhaps,  be  worked  along,  mixed  with  other 
materials  capable  of  exciting  an  action  of  the  vessels  ;  hence, 
as  some  mild  materials   may,  in  one  way  and  another,  get 
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worked  along  through  vessels  not  calculated  to  circulate 
them,  and  thus  constitute  a  part  of  a  secreted  fluid,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  sole  use  of  those  ahsorbents  which 
open  into  cavities  that  contain  secreted  fluids,  is  to  remove 
those  parts  of  the  fluid  that  are  secreted,  as  we  may  say,  by 
accident. 

We  would  not  maintain  that  each  secreting  capillary  of 
any  organ  secretes  some  of  all  the  kinds  of  materials  that  en- 
ter into  the  secreted  fluid  of  such  organ  ;  that  is,  we  would 
not  maintain  that  each  secreting  capillary  of  the  liver,  for  in- 
stance, secretes  a  portion  of  perfect  bile,  but  that  one  vessel 
secretes  one  constituent  principle  of  bile,  another  another 
principle,  and  so  on,  and  that  these  different  principles  com- 
ing together,  unite  according  to  their  chemical  affinities,  and 
form  the  bile. 

If  we  say  that  each  vessel  pours  out  a  portion  of  perfect 
bile,  we  must  admit  such  bile  is  formed  before  it  is  poured 
out,  and  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  offer  any  plausible  con- 
jecture how  it  is  formed  in  individual  vessels,  than  to  ad- 
admit  that  different  vessels  secrete  different  principles,  which, 
coming  together  in  little  cavities,  unite  according  to  their 
chemical  affinities. 

According  to  the  view  of  secretion  now  offered,  we  see 
why  one  set  of  vessels  secrete  one  kind  of  fluid,  and  another 
another  kind  5  it  is  not  because  their  calibres  are  different, 
and  the  particles  of  matter,  secreted  by  different  vessels,  are 
of  different  sizes,  so  as  just  to  fit  the  calibres  of  the  vessels  by 
which  they  are  secreted  ;  but  it  is  because  different  sets  of 
vessels  are  endowed,  as  we  may  say,  with  different  degree?  of 
contractility,  and  hence  are  excited  into  due  action  by  differ- 
ent materials.  From  this  vieiv  of  secretion  we  also  not  only 
see  the  use  of  the  nerves  of  the  minute  vessels,  but  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  show  how  secretion  is  influenced  by  affections  of 
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the  nervous  system  ;  how  anger  promotes  the  secretion  of 
bile,  how  fear  gives  rise  to  the  secretion  of  a  large  quantity  of 
a  limpid  urine,  &c.  &c. 

We  have   now  given  a  brief,  and  consequently,  imperfect 
sketch  of  the  anatomy  and  functions  of  the  involuntary  mus- 
cular system.     It  will  be  remembered,  that  what  we  call  the' 
muscles   of  this   system   are  hollow,  contractile  organs  ;  that 
they  are   not  under  the  control   of  the  will — not  excited  to 
contract  by  the  cerebral  stimulus,  but  that  their  natural  stimu- 
lus is  their  contents  ;  that   they  do   not,  like  the  voluntary 
muscles,   receive  their  nerves  directly  from  the  nervous  sys- 
tem of  animal  life,   but  from  the  nervous  system  of  organic 
life  ;  that  they  are  endowed   with  but  a  very  low  degree  of 
sensibility,  and  that  they  are  organs,   not  of  relation,  but  of 
growth  and  nutrition. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

On  the  Relation  which  subsists  between  the  Muscular  and  Ner- 
vous  Systems. 

We  are  now  about  to  enter  upon  a  subject  which  has  inter- 
ested physiologists  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  one,  and 
which  is  of  more  importance  than  one  would  at  first  appre- 
hend. It  is  relative  to  a  point  which  the  learned  Dr.  Bos- 
tock  says  may  be  stated  thus  :— "  When  a  stimulant  acts  up- 
on a  muscular  fibre,  so  as  to  produce  contraction,  does  it  act- 
immediately  upon  the  fibre  itself,  or  does  it  always  act  through 
the  intervention  of  a  nerve?  The  nerves  are  the  organs  of 
sensation  ;  when,  therefore,  a  muscle  receives  the  impression 
of  a  stimulant,  is  not  this  impression  always,  in  the  first  in- 
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stance,  received  upon  the  nervous  matter  distributed  through 
the  muscle,  and  the  impression  then  transferred  from  the 
nerve  to  the  muscular  fibre  ?" 

To  say  that  the  stimulant  or  impression  acts  immediately 
upon  the  muscular  fibre,  would  be  the  same,  according  to  for- 
mer writers,  as  to  answer  the  following  question  in  the  affir- 
mative : — Is  the  power  of  the  muscular  system  independent 
of  the  nervous  system  ?  But  to  say  that  stimulants  always 
act  upon  the  muscular  fibres  through  the  intervention  of  their 
verves,  would  be  the  same,  according  to  these  writers,  as  to 
say  that  the  power  of  the  muscular  system  is  dependent  on  the 
nervous  system. 

•  From  what  is  here  said,  we  learn  what  those  who  have 
meddled  with  this  subject,  mean  by  the  question, — Is  the 
power,  i.  e.  the  contractility  of  the  muscular  system,  inde- 
dependent  of  the  nervous  system  ?  They  mean, — Does  a 
stimulant,  when  it  produces  contraction,  always  act  directly 
upon  the  muscular  fibre,  or  indirectly,  as  through  the  medium 
of  nerves  ? 

Now  the  question  which  we  shall  put,  and  the  negative 
side  of  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  establish,  we  shall  put  in 
the  same  words,  to  wit :  Is  the  power  of  the  muscular  system 
independent  of  the  nervous  system  ?  Still  this  is  not  the  ques- 
tion about  which  physiologists  have  written  so  much,  for  we 
do  not  mean  the  same  by  it  that  they  do  by  theirs,  though 
asked  in  the  same  words.  We  do  not  mean  to  ask  in  -what 
way  a  stimulus  excites  a  contraction  ;  whether  it  act  directly 
Upon  the  texture  which  contracts,  or  through  the  medium  of 
nerves,  and  of  course  indirectly  ;  but  we  mean  by  our  ques- 
tion this  : — Do  not  the  muscles  receive  something  from  the  ner- 
vous system  by  way  of  their  nerves,  as  they  do  from  the  san- 
guineous system  by  way  of  their  arteries — which  something  is 
essential  m  making  out  and  sustaining  that  oreanization  on 
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iokich  their  ability  to  contract  depends  ?  We  have  said  that  we 
shall  endeavor  to  establish  the  negative  of  this  question,  that 
isr  that  they  do  receive  something  from  the  nervous  system.  01 
what  is  the  same  thing,  that  their  power  is  not  independent 
of  the  nervous  system. 

It  appears  that  physiologists  have  been  unable  to  settle  the 
question, — Is  the  power  of  the  muscular  system  independent 
of  the  nervous  system  ?  because  this  question  has  been  asked 
and  understood  in  a  wrong  sense — in  such  a  sense  that  if  we 
answer  it  in  the  affirmative  or  in  the  negative,  we  do  not 
state  the  truth  of  the  matter,  for  as  it  respects  one  part  of  the 
muscular  system,  (the  voluntary,)  stimulants  do  act  upon  the 
muscular  fibres  through  the  intervention  of  nerves  ;  but  as  it 
respects  the  involuntary  part,  they  act  immediately  upon  the 
muscular  fibres.  It  seems,  also,  that  they  would  inquire 
whether  nerves  are  in  all  cases  necessary  to  muscular  contrac- 
tion ;  and  that  they  take  it  for  granted,  that  if  they  be,  they 
act  in  a  certain  way  ;  but  on  thinking  over  facts,  some  physi- 
ologists conclude  that  they  do  not  act  in  this  certain  way,  and 
of  course  conclude  that  nerves  are  not  necessary  to  muscular 
contraction  in  all  cases.  I  say  it  seems  that  physiologists 
would  inquire  thus  ;  but  nothing  is  more  obvious  than  that 
nerves  are  always  necessary  in  the  production  of  -voluntary 
contractions.  Hence  some  physiologists  have  inquired  whe- 
ther nerves  are  necessary  to  contractility,  which  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  contraction  :  contractility  is  a  property, 
and  may  exist  without  contraction,  which  is  an  action. 

But  how  does  this  question  comport  with  what  Bostock 
says  is  (he  grand  question  at  issue  ?  Me  says  (and  I  believe  he 
states  the  question  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood  even 
bv  those  who  query  whether  contractility  is  independent  of 
the  nervous  system,)  that  the  question  is  this  :  "  When  a  stim- 
ulant acts  upon  a  muscular  fibre  so  as  to  produce  contraction, 
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does  it  act  immediately  upon  the  fibre  itself,  or  does  it  always 
act  through  the  intervention  of  a  nerve  ?"  Is  this  questioning 
whether  contractility  is  independent  of  the  nervous  system  ? 
May  not  a  muscular  fibre  be  contractile,  and  may  it  not  re- 
ceive somelhing  from  the  nervous  system  which  enables  it  to 
be  so,  even  if  a  stimulant  act  immediately  upon  the  muscular 
fibre  ?  If  it  may,  then  contractility  may  be  dependent  on  the 
nervous  system,  although  a  stimulus  act  immediately  upon  the 
muscular  fibre. 

The  truth  is,  those  who  inquire  whether  contractility,  and 
not  contraction,  is  independent  of  the  nervous  system,  would 
be  understood  lo  inquire  whether  a  stimulant  -acts  immediately 
upon  the  -muscular  fibre,  when  it  excites  contraction.  Of 
course,  if  you  prove  that  it  does,  then  you  prove  to  these 
physiologists  that  contractility  is  independent  of  the  nervous 
system  ;  but  if  you  prove  that  it  always  acts  through  the  in- 
tervention of  a  nerve,  then  you  prove  to  these  physiologists 
that  contractility  is  dependent  on  the  nervous  system. 

Now,  as  we  have  said,  our  question,  though  asked  in  the 
same  words,  is  altogether  different  from  this.  When  we  ask 
whether  contract ility  is  independent  of  the  nervous  system, 
we  do  not  query  whether  a  stimulant  always  acts  immediately 
upon  the  muscular  fibre  in  exciting  contraction,  and  not 
through  the  intervention  of  a  nerve  ;  but  we  query  whether 
muscular  fibres  receive  something  from  the  nervous  system 
by  way  of  their  nerves,  as  they  do  from  the  sanguineous  sys- 
tem by  way  of  their  arteries,  which  is  essential  in  making  out 
and  maintaining  that  organization  on  which  their  ability  to 
contract  depends.  That  they  do,  is  what  we  shall  endeavor 
to  prove. 

We  need  not  labor  to  show  that  all  contractile  organs,  in 
sentient  organized  beings,  are  well  supplied  with  nerves.  But 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  involuntary  muscles  receive  more 
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»r  less  than  the  voluntary,  in  proportion  to  the  quantify  of 
their  muscular  fibres,  and  the  force  with  which  they  contract. 
Should  it  be  proved  that  the  voluntary  receive  the  most,  in 
proportion  to  their  power  and  quantity  of  muscular  fibres, 
we  might  suppose  that  this  arrangement  is  necessary,  because, 
not  only  the  jiotaer  of  the  voluntary  muscles  is  dependent  on 
the  nervons  system,  but  their  stimulus  comes  from  this  system 
by  way  of  nerves,  whereas  the  stimulus  of  the  involuntary  or 
hollow  muscles,  is  their  contents. 

We  need  not  labor  to  show  that  the  nervous  organs,  the 
brain,  spinal  cord,  &c.  from  which  the  nerves  proceed,  are 
secreting  organs,  in  all  probability,  and  that  the  nerves  con- 
duct off  whatever  they  secrete.  Nor  need  we  labor  to  make 
physiologists  believe  that  all  natural  parts  of  any  magnitude 
in  the  animal  economy  are  of  some  use.  They  will  not  deny 
but  that  the  nerves  going  to  the  involuntary  muscles,  as  the 
heart  and  circulating  vessels,  the  stomach  and  bowels,  are  of 
some  use.  But  as  these  muscles  are  not  under  the  control  of 
the  will — as  they  are  not  excited  to  contract  by  a  stimulus 
brought  to  them  by  their  nerves,  their  stimulus  being  their 
contents,  of  what  use  are  the  nerves  going  to  these  muscles  ? 

This  is  what  we  believe  :  We  believe  that  the  muscular 
3ystem,  that  is,  the  whole  muscular  system,  the  voluntary  part 
as  well  as  the  involuntary,  is  continually  receiving  something 
from  the  nervous  system  by  way  of  its  nerves,  as  it  is  from 
the  sanguineous  system  by  way  of  its  arteries,  which  is  essen- 
tially necessary  in  making  out  and  in  maintaining  that  organ- 
ization on  which  their  contractility  depends.  This  being  the 
case,  the  use  of  the  nerves  to  the  heart,  &c.  is  obvious. 

That   which  the   nervous  glands  secrete,  and  which  the 

nerves  are  pretty  much  continually  conveying  to  the  muscles, 

we  call   the  nervous  fluid  ;  but  shall  not  at  present  query 

about  its  nature. 

16 
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We  do  not  suppose,  however,  but  that  when  a  muscie  is 
once  organized  so  as  to  be  contractile,  it  may  remain  contrac- 
tile for  a  short  time,  after  its  connexion  with  the  nervous 
and  sanguineous  system,  one  or  both  is  destroyed.  There  is 
nothing  strange  in  this,  and  we  marvel  not  at  all  to  see  a  vol- 
untary or  involuntary  muscle  contract,  on  the  application  of 
a  stimulus,  even  hours  after  separation  from  the  body  ;  and 
its  doing  so  no  more  proves  that  contractility  is  independent 
of  the  nervous  or  sanguineous  s)slem.  than  a  store  of  nuts  re- 
maining after  the  squirrel  is  dead,  proves  that  it  was  not  ac- 
cumulated by  the  squirrel.  Nay,  nor  so  much  so  :  the  sto-e 
of  nuts  will  remain  indefinitely,  after  the  squirrel  is  dead, 
though  no  special  pains  betaken  to  preserve  it  ;  but  contrac- 
tility will  not  remain  long  after  the  nervous  or  sanguineous 
system  is  destroyed,  take  what  pains  you  can  to  preserve  it. 
Nevertheless,  whatever  interrupts  the  regular  flow  of  the 
nervous  or  sanguineous  fluids  to  the  muscles,  affects,  but  not 
instantly  destroys,  their  contractility.  Hence  what  are  com- 
monly called  the  passions,  ma)  influence  the  powers  and  ac- 
tions of  the  involuntary  and  voluntary  muscles,  in  a  way  which 
we  shall  presently  point  out. 

I  know  that  Dr.  Philip,  in  his  "  Experimental  Inquiry  into 
the  Laws  of  the  Vital  Functions,"  relates  an  experiment 
which  he  thinks  shows  that  the  contractility  which  a  muscle 
retains  after  being  separated  from  the  nervous  system,  is  not 
owing  to  the  nervous  4i  influence,"  as  he  calls  it,  which  it  re- 
ceived prijjr  to  the  separation.  Philip  wished  to  make  this 
out,  for  he  was  writing  a  book  to  prove  that  contractility  is 
an  inherent  property  of  the  muscular  fibre,  and  of  course  not 
dependent  on  the  nervous  system.  But  it  appears  very  clear 
to  us,  that  the  experiment  shows  no  such  thing  ;  indeed,  al- 
though his  principles  are  quite  different  from  ours,  still,  be* 
lieving  our  principles  correct,  we  should  expect,  a  priori,  the 
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very  phenomenon  which  he  considers  as  evidence  of  the  cor- 
rectness ofhis  principles.  Such  are  the  eirors  we  are  liable 
to  fall  into  by  not  thinking  of  all  that  relates  to  any  question 
concerning  which  we  judge.  We  shall  soon  advert  to  this 
experiment. 

As  we  maintain  that  the  nervous  system  secretes  a  fluid 
which  flows,  with  the  exception  of  casual  interruptions,  con- 
tinually to  the  muscles,  and  assists  in  making  out  that  organi- 
zation on  which  their  contractility  depends,  it  may  be  proper 
for  us  to  state  what  parts  of  the  nervous  system  secrete  this 
fluid,  and  from  what  parts  of  it  the  voluntary  and  involuntary 
muscles  receive  their  respective  supplies. 

The  brain,  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  ganglions,  are  the 
parts  which  we  suppose  secrete  the  fluid  ;  and  it  is  from  the 
two  former  portions  that  the  votu  tary  muscles  receive  their 
portion  ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  some  of  the  fluid  re- 
ceived by  the  involuntary  muscles  is  secreted  by  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow,  and  some  of  it  by  the  ganglions,  or  "  little 
brains,"  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  of  the  nervous  system 
of  organic  life. 

Some  physiologists  are  not  disposed  to  admit  that  these 
ganglions  secrete  any  fluid  ;  but  they  have  quite  as  much  of 
the  glandular  appearance  as  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow  ; 
they  are  well  supplied  with  arterial  blood,  and.  what  is  a  still 
more  important  consideration,  as  we  descend  the  scale  of  an- 
imal beings,  we  find  that  the  ganglionic  system  bears  a  great- 
er and  greater  proportion  to  the  animal  nervous  system  ; — 
indeed,  in  some  organized  beings,  zoophites,  perhaps,  this 
system  alone  is  to  be  found,  their  being  neither  brain  nor 
spinal  marrow.  Even  in  rhe  frog  this  system  is  of  so  much 
more  comparative  importance  than  in  man,  that  one  may 
live,  that  is,  its  heart  may  continue  to  beat,  for  nine  hours  or 
more  after  its  brain  and  spinal  marrow  are  destroyed  ;  but  we 
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presume  the  heart  of  a  man  would  not  continue  to  heat  nine 
minutes  after  his  brain  and  spinal  marrow  should  be  destroy- 
ed. These  facts,  together  with  many  others  that  might  be 
adduced,  not  to  mention  the  consideration  that  the  ganglions 
must  undoubtedly  perform  some  office,  have  led  me  to  con- 
clude that  they  secrete  a  portion  of  nervous  fluid.  True, 
some  have  thought  that  their  office  is  to  unite  the  nervous 
fluids  coming  from  the  brain  and  (he  different  parts  of  the  spi- 
nal marrow  ;  but  such  an  object  as  this  might  be  fulfilled  just 
as  well  merely  by  a  plexus,  for  aught  we  can  see  ;  and  more 
than  this,  the  ganglions  give  off'  more  nerves  than  come  to 
them  from  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  Indeed,  we  are  not 
sure  but  it  would  be  as  correct  to  say  that  the  spinal  marrow 
and  brain  receive  nerves  from  the  ganghons,  as  to  say  that 
the  ganglions  receive  them  from  these  organs. 

Let  us  now  consider,  more  particularly,  the  relation  which 
subsists  between  the  nervous  system  and  the  voluntary  mus- 
cles. 

if  these  muscles  are  almost  continually  receiving  from  (he 
nervous  system  a  flow  of  flii'd  which  is  essentially  necessary 
in  making  out  and  maintaining  that  organization  on  which 
their  power  to  contract  depends,  as  many  facts  seem  to 
show  that  they  do,  then  we  can  find  no  difficulty  in  admitting 
that  although  their  contractility  may  eventually  be  destroyed 
by  dividing  their  nerves,  still  this  contractility  may  remain, 
for  a  time,  after  their  connexion  with  the  nervous  system  is 
destroyed.  1  know  of  no  fact,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
which  has  been  supposed  to  prove  that  voluntary  muscles  do 
not  receive  something  by  way  of  their  nerves  which  is  essen- 
tial to  their  contractility  ;  this  fact  is  the  result  of  an  experi- 
ment which  was  made  by  Dr.  Philip,  and  which  we  referred 
to  a  page  or  two  bark. 

Immediately  after  having  shown  that  the  contractility  of  the 
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voluntary  muscles  may  be  "  exhausted,"  as  the  common  ex- 
pression is,  by  stimuli  operating  upon  them  by  way  of  their 
nerves — stimuli  which  are  applied  to  the  brain  or  spinal  mar- 
row,— he  relates  to  us  an  experiment  which  he  supposes 
proves  that  these  muscles  do  not  receive  any  thing  from  the 
nervous  system  on  which  their  contractility  depends.  We 
will  state  the  experiment  in  his  own  words,  as  well  as  some 
of  his  remarks  relating  to  it. 

"  Experiment  32.  All  the  nerves  supplying  one  of  the  hin- 
der limbs  of  a  frog  were  divided,  so  that  they  became  com- 
pletely paralytic*  The  skin  was  removed  from  the  muscles 
of  the  leg,  and  salt  sprinkled  upon  them,  which  being  renew- 
ed from  time  to  time,  excited  contractions  in  them  for  twelve 
minutes  ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  were  found  no  longer 
capable  of  being  excited.  The  corresponding  muscles  of  the 
other  limb,  in  which  the  nerves  were  entire,  and  of  which 
consequently  the  animal  had  a  perfect  command,  were  then 
laid  bare,  and  the  salt  sprinkled  to  them  in  the  same  manner. 
In  ten  minutes  they  ceased  (o  contract,  and  the  animal  had 
lost  the  command  of  them.  The  nerves  of  this  limb  were 
now  divided,  as  those  of  the  other  had  been,  but  the  excitabil- 
ity [contractility]  of  the  muscles  to  which  the  salt  had  been 
applied,  was  gone  :  its  application  excited  no  contraction  in 
them.  //  sometimes  happens  that  while  the  nerves  of  the  limbs 
arc  entire,- the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  animal  prevent  the  con- 
tractions usually  excited  by  the  application  of  the  salt.  *  *  * 

'*  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  experiment,  the  excitability 
of  the  muscles  whose  nerves  were  entire,  was  soonest  exhaust- 
ed." 


*  Not  paralytic  because  their  contractility  was  destroyed,  but 
because  the  frog  could  not  contract  them  himself— because  they 
could  not  be  excited  by  the  stimulus  of  the  will,  as  the  e^pies- 
siuu  is. 
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Now  what  does  Dr.  Philip  infer  from  this  experiment/ 
Why,  he  infers  that  the  contractility  of  the  muscular  system, 
so  far  from  being  dependent  on  the  nervous  system,  or  ner- 
vous" influence,"  is  exhausted  by  it  ;  because,  thinks  he,  if 
the  contractility  be  dependent  on  the  nervous  influence,  it 
ought  to  hold  out  longest,  under  the  application  of  the  salt,  in 
those  muscles  whose  nerves  were  entire;  instead  of  which  it 
was  in  those  muscles  soonest  exhausted.  But  our  reasoning 
is  this:  we  say  that  the  nervous  fluid  and  the  stimulus  of  the 
will,  or  the  cerebral  stimulus,  are  two  things  ;  that  the  first 
flows  more  or  less  continually  to  the  muscles,  and  assists  in 
making  out  that  organization  on  which  their  contractility  de- 
pends ;  and  that  the  cerebral  stimulus  may  exhaust  this  con- 
tractility by  exciting  contractions.  Consequently  the  con- 
tractility of  those  muscles  whose  nerves  were  entire,  was 
soonest  exhausted,  because  they  were  subjected  to  the  opera- 
tion of  two  stimuli  at  the  same  time — the  s(  imulus  of  the  salt 
and  the  cerebral  stimulus  ;  whereas  those  whose  nerves  were 
divided,  were  wrought  upon  only  by  the  stimulus  of  the  salt. 

That  the  muscles  whose  nerves  were  entire,  were  wrought 
upon  by  the  cerebral  stimulus,  we  are  led  to  believe,  not  only 
from  the  consideration  that  an  animal  would  endeavor  to 
move  its  limb  when  salt  is  put  upon  its  bare  muscles,  but  from 
Dr.  Philip's  statement, — "  It  sometimes  happens  that  while 
the  nerves  of  the  limb  are  entire,  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the 
animal  prevent,"  &c. 

It  is  said  that  after  a  muscle  which  is  separated  from  the 
body,  has  been  excited  to  contract  by  a  mechanical  or  chemi- 
cal stimulus,  until  it  can  be  excited  to  contract  no  longer,  it 
may,  after  being  suffered  to  rest,  be  excited  again  by  the  sau'e 
stimulus  ;  and  this  fact  has  been  thought  to  favor,  though  not 
to  prove  correct,  the  opinion  that  contractility  is  independent 
©f  the  nervous  system.     But  admitting  that  such  is  the  fact, 
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it  is  quite'as  difficult  for  the  Hallerian  to  account  for  it  as  foi 
the  neurologist,  perhaps  more  so.* 

The  neurologist  may  say  that  the  muscular  fibres  have  a 
natural  capacity  for  nervous  fluid,  which  fluid  is,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  electric  fluid,  or  some  modification  of  it;  and 
when,  by  the  operation  of  stimulants,  they  are  deprived  of 
that  portion  for  which  they  have  an  inherent  affinity,  if  they 
cannot  be  supplied  by  the  nervous  system,  they  will  attract 
it  from  the  air  or  other  surrounding  substances,  and  thus  be- 
come again  contractile.  Or  he  may  deny  that  the  muscles 
fail  to  contract  for  want  of  nervous,  fluid,  and  say  what  the 
Hallerian  must  say,  that  by  frequently  repeated  applications 
of  a  stimulus,  the  relation  which  the  particles  of  the  fibres  have 
a  tendency  to  maintain  among  themselves  is  destroyed,  and 
that  these  particles  require  some  time  to  arrange  themselves  in 
their  former  order,  so  that  the  fibres  may  be  again  contractile. 
When  water  freezes,  we  suppose  that  its  particle*  enter  into 
some  new  arrangement,  but  if  you  keep  stirring  the  water  so 
as  to  give  its  particles  no  time  to  do  this,  it  does  not  so  readi- 
ly become  ice.  Nothing  is  more  evident  than  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  keep  every  individual  particle  of  water  changing  its 
relations  with  other  particles,  the  water  must  remain  liquid, 
let  it  be  ever  so  cold — its  particles  must  have  some  time  to 
arrange  themselves  so  as  to  form  ice. 

This  last  method  of  accounting  for  Jhe  fact,  that  after  a 
muscle,  separated  from  the  body,  is  exhausted,  it  will,  if  per- 
mitted to  rest,  become  again,  in  some  small  degree,  contrac- 
tile, appears  to  me   much  the  most  rational.     Indeed,  I  am 

*  As  Haller  (who  was  the  greatest  physiologist  that  flourished 
about  the  mi'idle  of  the  last  century  )  was  the  first  who  maintained, 
with  any  deeree  of  plausibility,  that  the  power  of  the  muscular  sys- 
tem is  independent  of  the  nervous  system,  those  who  have  since 
adopted  the  same  opinion  are  called  H  fdlerians  ;  those  who  main- 
tain the  opposite  opinion  are  called  Neurologists. 
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inclined  to  maintain,  that  in  all  cases  in  which"  a  muscle  is  said 
to  become  exhausted,  it  does  not  part  with  any  one  of  its  prin- 
ciples, oxygen,  azote,  nervous  jluid,  or  any  other  ;  but  that 
by  exercise  that  nice  organization  on  which  its  contractility 
depends,  suffers  an  alteration — a  sort  of  mechanical  altera- 
tion, as  we  may  say,  among  its  particles.  And  we  may  sup- 
pose that  in  the  living  system  the  lymphatics  assist  in  restor- 
ing this  nice  organization  by  taking  up  the  misplaced  particles, 
while  other  particles  are  placed  where  the}'  ought  to  be,  by 
the  nutritive  capillaries. 

Many  facts  will  occur  to  the  physiologist  in  favor  of  this 
opinion.  We  talk  about  the  old  worn  out  matter  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  but  suppose  a  muscle  to  be  well  organized — to  be  very 
contractile,  how  in  the  name  of  common  sense  can  this  con- 
tractility be  destroyed,  so  long  as-  every  individual  atom  of 
matter  of  which  the  muscle  is  composed,  retains  its  precise 
place  and  relation  with  the  other  atoms.  The  thing  is  im- 
possible. 

How,  too,  when  you  destroy  (we  will  not  say  exhaust)  the 
contractility  of  (he  muscles  of  a  limb,  merely  by  touching  the 
end  of  a  nerve  that  goes  to  these  muscles,  with  a  wire — 1  say. 
how  do  you  destroy  the  contractility  by  such  means  ?  Do  you 
take  any  thing  from  the  muscle,  or  do  you  communicate  any 
thing  but  an  action  to  it — do  you  attract  the  nervous  fluid 
from  it,  or  do  yon  convey  electricity  to  it  ?  I  once  entertain- 
ed such  notions,  but  I  found  that  by  touching  the  nerves  go- 
ing to  the  muscles  of  a  frog's  hinder  limbs,  with  a  piece  of 
glass,  long,  clean  and  dry,  I  excited  as  strong  contractions  as 
when  I  touched  them  with  my  pen-knife  or  any  other  con- 
ductor of  electricity.  Indeed,  if  the  nervous  fluid  intimately 
unite  with  the  other  material  elements  of  which  the  muscular 
fibre  is  organized,  as  we  suppose  it  does,  it  is  not/ree,  and 
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cannot  be  taken  from  it  without  giving  rise  to  an  alteration  ia 
some  of  its  physical  properties,  say  its  cohesiveness. 

Matter  is  immortal!  At  least,  matter  never  wears  out  ; — 
there  is  just  as  much  matter  now  as  there  ever  was  ;  and 
when  we  talk  about  the  worn-out  matter  of  the  system,  we 
mean  the  misplaced  matter — misplaced  by  exeicise — by  the 
system's  own  "  wear  and  tear."  And  the  office  of  the  ab- 
sorbents is  to  remove  the  misplaced  matter  of  our  organs. 
Observe,  no  chemical  changes  can  take  place  among  the  con- 
stituent partic'es  of  organs  without  such  particles  changing 
their  places  or  relations  with  each  other.  Observe,  too,  the 
more  you  exercise  the  more  are  the  absorbents  quickened, 
and  the  more  nourishment  do  you  require. 

Are  not  the  absorbents  principally  found  opening  into 
those  cavities  or  upon  those  surfaces  where  secreted  fluids 
are  pointed  out,  and  in  those  organs  which  are  liable  to  suffer 
displacement  of  particles  while  performing  their  functions  ? 
Are  they  not  abundant  in  the  contractile  part  of  a  muscle  ? 
but  can  you  find  even  any  in  a  tendon  or  a  bone  ?  Certainly, 
they  are  not  so  plentiful  in  these  last  mentioned  parts,  and 
we  see  why  their  office  is  not  so  much  required.  Finally, 
we  may  venture  to  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  when  the 
contractility  of  muscles  is  destroyed  by  exercise,  it  is  because 
that  nice  organization  on  which  their  contractility  depends 
suffers  a  derangement,  and  not  because  any  one  of  their  ele- 
mentary principles  is  exhausted  or  displaced,  more  than 
another. 

We  have  now  been  laboring,  for  a  few  pages,  to  remove 
what  have  appeared  to  some  as  objections  to  the  opmiou, 
that  the  involuntary  muscles  receive  something  from  the  ner- 
vous system,  but  for  which  they  would  not  be  contractile. 
But  it  may  be  asked  if  this  opinion  is  to  be  considered  as  es- 
tablished when  it  can  be  shown  that  there  are  no  facts  oppus- 
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cd  to  it  ?  Tt  maybe  replied,  that  if  this  be  done,  physiologist* 
will  admit  the  opinion  as  correct,  for  they  know  of  many  coo* 
siderations  which  are  directly  in  favor  of  it,  as  well  as  many 
difficulties  that  attend  the  opposite  opinion.  Some  of  these 
considerations  we  will  advance  in  this  place. 

When  the  muscles  about  one  side  of  the  mouth  are  para- 
lytic, the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side  draw  the  lips  towards 
the  sound  side.  Tnis  paralysis  is  generally,  perhaps  always, 
caused  by  some  misaffection  of  that  part  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem from  which,  or  by  which,  the  palsied  muscles  receive 
their  nervous  fluid,  when  they  receive  it  at  all.  It  may  he 
said  that  this  fact  does  not  prove  that  these  muscles  have  lost 
their  contractility,  hut  only  their  lone.  But  this  would  be 
saying  something  which  is  not  proved,  nor  can  it  be  proved, 
but  by  applying  mechanical  or  chemical  stimuli  to  the  pal- 
sied muscles,  and  finding  them  contractile  ;  whereas  it  is  ve- 
ry difficult  for  the  physiologist  to  admit  that  a  muscle  may 
lose  its  tone,  or  cohesiveness,  and  still  be  contractile.  That 
the  muscles  should  be  found  contractile,  even  in  ihose  cases 
of  apoplexy  in  which  all  power  of  volition  is  absent,  we  won- 
der not  at  all.  In  these  cases,  volition  is  lost,  not  because 
the  nervous  fluid  ceases  to  be.  secreted,  but  because  the  dis- 
ease of  the  brain  prevents  the  cerebral  stimulus  (be  this  stim- 
ulus a  fluid  or  an  action,)  from  being  communicated  to  the 
muscles.  No  voluntary  contraction  can  take  place  without 
the  cerebral  stimulus. 

Nor  do  we  doubt  that  in  many  rases,  even  of  longstanding, 
of  paralysis  of  the  muscles  which  receive  nerves  from  the 
spinal  marrow,  they  may  be  found  contractile  on  the  applii  a- 
cation  of  stimuli  :  an  affection  of  the  brain  or  even  of  nerves 
may  prevent  the  communication  of  the  cerebral  stimulus, 
but  not  the  secretion  and  flow  of  the  nervous  fluid.  But  in 
the  case  of  the  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  one  side  of  the  face, 
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in  which  the  antagonist  muscles  of  the  sound  side  keep  the 
mouth  constantly  drawn  towards  this  side,  we  are  very  confi- 
dent that  these  muscles  would  be  found  to  possess  little  or  no 
contr  ctility. 

Another  consideration  is,  that  many  affections  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  among  which  we  may  reckon  some  of  the  pas- 
sions, evidently  weaken  or  otherwise  affect  the  muscles  them- 
selves, and  not  the  power  by  which  they  are  excited.  In 
cases  of  death  by  lightning,  the  muscles  are  found  to  have 
lost  their  contractility.  Perhaps  this  is  to  be  accounted  for, 
by  supposing  that  the  shock  of  lightning  so  deranges  the  ner- 
vous system  as  to  destroy  at  once  the  nervous  secretion  ; 
whereas,  in  death  from  ordinary  causes,  the  nervous  secre- 
tion may  goon  for  a  time,  after  the  cessation  of  the  conscient 
and  motive  actions  of  the  nervous  system. 

Again — it  is  admitted  by  those  who  maintain  that  contrac- 
tility is  independent  of  the  nervous  system,  that  the  nervous 
fluid  has  an  important  part  to  perform  in  the  production  of 
secreted  fluids.  Now  can  there  be  any  such  thing  as  growth 
or  nutrition  without  secretion  ?  Is  it  not  strictly  correct  to 
say  that  the  nutritive  capillaries  secrete  the  materials  of  which 
the  muscles  are  formed  ?  and  can  we  suppose  that  the  ner- 
vous influence  is  essential  to  the  secretion  of  fluids,  and  not 
to  the  growth  or  organization  of  the  solids  ?  Is  not  the  em- 
bryo iurnished  with  nervous  influence  from  the  maternal  sys- 
tem, until  it  have  a  nervous  system  of  its  own  1  Do  not  the 
muscles  of  a  youth's  limb  cease  to  grow  after  the  nerves  go- 
ing to  them  are  destroyed,  or  perhaps  only  injured  by  dis- 
ease or  accident  ?  In  short,  do  we  not  have  abundant  reason 
to  believe  that  the  nutrition,  growth,  or  organization  of  a 
muscle,  is  immediately  dependent  on  the  nervous  system  ? 
If  this  be  admitted,  it  would  be  a  mere  play  upon  words  to 
say  that  contractility  is  not  immediately  dependent  on  the 
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nervous  system.  Need  I  repeat  that  the  contractility  of  a 
muscle  is  nothing  distinct  from  the  muscle  itself,  although  our 
language  would  seem  to  represent  that  it  is  ?  For  a  muscle  to 
be  organized  in  a  certain  manner,  or  to  be  contractile,  or  to 
possess  contractility,  are  all  one  and  the  same  thing.  If  yon 
merely  compress  an  organ,  you  affect  its  organization  ;  and 
nothing  is  more  true  than  that  there  never  is  an  alteration  of 
property  without  an  alteration  of  organization. 

It  is  well  known  that  whatever  affects  the  nervous  system 
in  any  great  degree,  affects  the  contraction  of  the  voluntary 
muscles  ;  but  the  Hallerians  assert  that  in  these  cases,  the 
affection  of  the  nervous  system  does  not  produce  this  effect 
by  increasing  or  diminishing  their  contractility,  but  by  increas- 
ing, diminishing,  accelerating,  retarding,  or  in  some  way  or 
other  affecting  the  cerebral  stimulus  ;  and  they  demand  of 
the  neurologists  to  prove  that  it  is  not  so. 

Now  this  is  not  so  easily  proved,  directly  and  conclusive- 
ly, in  the  case  of  the  volvntary  muscles,  as  in  that  of  the  in- 
voluntary. But  if  it  should  appear,  as  I  think  it  will,  that 
the  nerves  of  the  involuntary  muscles  do  not,  at  any  time,  con- 
vey any  thinj>;  to  them  which  excites  them,  but  are  at  all  times 
conveying  something  to  them  which  serves  to  render  them 
excitable  or  contractile  ;  I  say,  if  this  should  appear  to  be  the 
fact,  it  will  be  a  very  rational  inference  that  the  voluntary 
muscles,  also,  receive  something  from  the  nervous  system, 
which  renders  them  contractile.  Hence,  I  think  it  will  ap- 
pear still  more  evident,  before  we  get  through  this  chapter, 
that  the  contractility  of  the  voluntary  muscles  is  dependent 
on  the  nervous  system,  than  it  now  does  ;  although  we  may 
not  labor  directly  in  support  of  this  point. 

Of  the  cerebral  stimulus.  Concerning  the  nature  of  what 
we  have  called  the  cerebral  stimulus,  we  have  thought  not  a 
little.     The  time  was  when  we  supposed  it  to  be  of  the  same 
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nature  as  the  nervous  fluid  :  we  supposed  that  the  nervous, 
fluid  flowing  into  and  uniting  with  the  particles  of  the  muscu- 
lar fibre,  gives  these  particles  a  disposition  to  approach  each 
other  more  closely  than  what  the  attachments  of  the  muscies 
will  admit  of;  but  that,  when  these  particles  receive  an  addi- 
tional flow  of  this  fluid,  reserved  in  the  brain  for  the  purpose 
(which  reserved  portion  we  denominated  the  cerebral  stimu- 
lus,) their  disposition  to  approach  each  other  is  so  much  in- 
creased that  they  do  so,  notwithstanding  the  powers  they  must 
overcome  in  so  doing  ; — this  approaching  together  of  the 
particles  of  the  muscular  fibres,  constituting  muscular  con- 
traction. 

We  entertained  this  opinion  relative  to  the  cerebral  stimu- 
lus, while  writing  the  chapter  on  the  muscular  system,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  a  few  words  there  dropped  :  but  although  it 
appeared  to  us  more  plausible  than  any  other  notion  that  we 
have  ever  seen  advanced  relative  to  voluntary  contraction, 
still  we  were  not  entirely  satisfied  with  it  :  it  naturally  gave 
rise  to  many  difficult  questions.  We  were  therefore  led  to 
reflect  more  maturely  upon  the  subject,  and  the  facts  that 
huve  occurred  to  us,  have  brought  us  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  voluntary  muscles  are  not  excited  to  contract  by  any  ner- 
vous fluid  or  "  influence,"  as  some  call  it,  brough*  to  them  by 

to 

their  nerves  ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  term  cerebral  stim- 
ulus,  is  no  more  the  name  of  an  agent  than  the  word  sensation 
or  the  word  motion. 

We  suppose  that  when  any  one  contracts  his  muscles  vol- 
untarily, an  action,  not  a  fluid—not  an  agent,  proceeds  along 
the  nerves  from  the  biain  to  the  muscles.  We  will  now  ad- 
vance some  of  our  reasons  for  supposing  so. 

First.  It  is  just  as  conceivable  how  a  conscient  action  of  the 
brain,  that  is,  a  thought,  should  excite  [be  immed.ately  suc- 
ceeded by]  a  motive  action  of  the  brain,  and  that  this  action 
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should  continue  along  down  some  nervous  tract  into  the  mus- 
cle?, and  be  immediately  followed  by  a  contraction  of  (he 
muscles,  as  it  is  how  a  conscient  action  of  the  brain,  or  a  wit- 
lino,  if  you  please,  should  throw  or  let  off,  or  cause  to  be  left 
off,  a  portion  of  fluid  which,  keeping  its  right  course,  goes  to 
the  muscles,  and  causes  them  to  contract. 

Second.  We  know  that  by  irritating  the  lower  part  of  the 
brain,  or  the  spinal  marrow,  or  the  nerves  going  to  certain 
muscles,  with  any  hard  substance,  as  a  wire  or  bit  of  glass, 
we  excite  contractions.  We  can  excite  as  many  contractions 
by  irritating  the  nerves  that  go  to  certain  muscles,  as  we  can 
by  irritating  the  spinal  marrow  from  which  the  nerves  pro- 
ceed. Now  what  fluid  do  we  throw  upon,  or  cause  to  be 
thrown  upon,  the  muscles,  in  these  cases?  Do  you  say  that 
we  cause  a  fluid  contained  Ivy  the  brain,  the  spinal  marrow 
and  the  nerves,  to  move  along  into  the  muscles  ?  I  say,  prove 
your  assertion,  and  show  us  why  you  cannot  excite  more  con- 
tractions in  the  same  muscles,  when  you  irritate  the  brain  or 
the  spinal  marrow,  than  you  can  merely  by  irritating  the 
nerves — the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  with  all  their  supposed 
stimulus,  being  removed. 

Third.  If  a  man  apply  his  ear  to  the  end  of  a  sound  stick 
of  timber,  supported  from  the  ground,  (it  matters  little  how 
large  or  long  the  stick  may  be.)  while  another  person  very 
slightly  scratches  the  other  end  as  with  a  pin,  the  man  who 
applies  his  ear  will  instantly  hear  the  scratching.  This  he 
will  do,  let  him  apply  his  ear  to  what  part  of  the  end  of  the 
log  he  may.  Now  what  arc  we  to  suppose  in  this  case  ?  Can 
we  do  otherwise  than  admit  that  a  very  slight  degree  of  me- 
chanical force  gives  rise  to  an  action  throughout  the  whole 
stick  of  timber  ?  It  either  must  excite  an  action  among  the 
particles  that  compose  the  solid  matter  of  the  stick,  causing 
them,  of  course,  to  change  their  relations,  more  or  less,  with 
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each  other  ;  or  it  must  excite  an  action  of  the  air  which  the 
pores  of  the  stick  may  be  supposed  to  contain.  Some  might 
at  first  think  it  most  probable  that  the  scratching  excites  an 
action  of  the  air  only  ;  but  we  have  sufficient  reason  to  con- 
clude, notwithstanding,  that  the  atoms  of  matter  which  com- 
pose the  stick  itself,  are  put  in  action. 

This  fact  shows  us  what  an  exceedingly  slight  degree  of 
mechanical  force  is  required  to  excite  atomic  actions  through- 
out solid  bodies  ;  and  it  enables  us  to  admit  that  a  certain 
change  in  some' part  of  the  brain  may  be  followed,  as  an  ef- 
fect, by  a  change  or  action  of  some  other  part,  and  this  again 
by  a  change  all  along  down  a  nerve  into  a  muscle,  and  then 
be  followed  by  a  contraction  of  the  muscle. 

It  is  maintained,  and  generally,  perhaps  universally,  ad- 
mitted by  philosopheis,  that  the  grosser  atoms  of  the  most 
deuse,  hard  and  compact  bodies,  do  not  absolutely  touch 
each  other,  but  that  space,  or  some  very  subtile  fluid,  as  ca- 
loric or  electricity,  intervenes.  And  this  opinion  appears  to 
be  countenanced  by  the  fact,  that  in  many  bodies  atomic  ac- 
tions may  be  excited  wiihout  much  more  mechanical  force 
being  communicated  to  the  body  than  what  would  seem  ne- 
cessary to  move  one  of  its  separate  particles. 

It  appears  that  what  we  call  a  body  of  matter,  is  a  little 
world  of  atoms,  and  that,  in  many  instances,  if  you  commu- 
nicate force  enough  to  one  or  more  of  these  atoms  to  move 
them,  these  atoms  communicate  it  to  others,  and  so  on,  some- 
thing as  bodies  act  upon  bodies.  This  being  the  case,  we 
need  not  marvel  that  such  slight  force  is  necessary  to  excite 
atomic  actions  in  some  bodies. 

Now  we  cannot  tell  by  the  appearances  of  bodies,  whether 
their  atoms  be  so  arranged  thai  they  will  communicate  ac- 
tions among  themselves  or  not  ?  nor  indeed  do  we  know  but 
that  an  imperceptible  atomic  action  takes  place  in  all  bodies 
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when  any  thing  touches  them.  If  facts  seem  to  show  that  an 
atomic  action  takes  place  in  any  body,  it  becomes  us  to  admit 
that  it  does,  although  we  might  judge  from  the  appearances 
of  such  bodies,  that  it  would  not. 

Who  would  judge,  on  looking  upon  a  stick  of  timber,  that 
an  atomic  action  may  be  excited  throughout  its  whole  extent, 
merely  by  a  very  slight  scratch  of  a  common  dressing  pin  ? 
Who  would  judge,  on  examining  the  optic  nerves  and  brain, 
that  an  atomic  action  may  be  excited  in  them  by  a  few  rays 
of  light  falling  upon  the  retinas  ?  Who  woul'd  judge  that  an 
inconceivably  slight  action  of  the  brain  may  give  rise  to  an 
action  all  along  down  the  spinal  marrow  ?  Yet  such  appear 
to  be  the  facts.  Howeve",  in  order  that  atomic  actions  may 
take  place  in  bodies,  it  is  necessary  that  the  atoms  be  in  cer- 
tain relations  with  each  other-,  it  they  be  too  far  apart  or  too 
near  together,  these  actions  will  not  take  place,  at  least,  not 
exactly  as  they  otherwise  would.  If  you  crack  a  bell,  it  will 
not  sound  as  before;  divide  the  nerves  going  to  a  voluntary 
muscle,  and  the  atomic  action  of  the  upper  portion  will  not 
continue  on  into  the  lower  portion  ;  hence  the  muscle  is  no 
longer  under  the  control  of  the  will.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
you  compress  a  nerve  so  as  to  bring  its  atoms  too  near  to- 
gether, you  interrupt  the  atomic  actions  of  the  nerve,  and  in 
this  way  destroy  volition.  Nevertheless,  if  I  mistake  not, 
there  are  some  pathological  facts  which  see-n  to  show  that 
the  nervous  fluid  may  pass  along  a  divided  nerve,  if  the  divi- 
ded ends  be  in  apparent  contact.* 


*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  discovered  the  following  pas- 
sage in  Bostock's  Physiology,  vol.  1,  p  202.  "  Does  not  theciirious 
fact  which  has  been  established  in  the  late  controversy  respecting 
the  effect  ot  dividing;  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  that  the'nervous  in- 
fluence may  be  transmitted  along  a  divided  nerve,  even  when  the 
parts  are  one-fourth  of  an  inch  asunder,  afford  a  direct  ailment 
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It  must  be  remciKfteret],  that  when  one  event  immediately 
follows  another,  we  cannot  explain  koto  or  why ;  for,  to  ex- 
plain the  connexion  between  two  events,  or  to  explain  why 
one  event  follows  another,  is  but  to  point  out  intervening 
events,  showing  in  what  order  these  intervening  events  oc- 
cur. But  when  two  events  occur  in  immediate  succession, 
ihere  are  no  intervening  events  to  be  pointed  out,  and  we  can 
only  say  that  the  one  follows  the  other,  because  such  is  the 
law  of  nature.  Supposing  the  moving  body  A  strike  against 
the  body  B,  and  put  B  in  motion — we  cannot  explain  why  A 
should  put  B  in  motion  by  striking  against  it  ;  but  if  B  move 
on  and  knock  down  the  body  C,  and  it  be  asked  why  the  mo- 
tion of  A  is  followed  by  the  falling  of  C,  the  answer,  the  ex- 
planation, is,  because  A  put  B  in  motion,  and  B  struck  C. 
Here  we  see  that  between  the  motion  of  A,  which  is  one 
event,  and  the  motion  of  C,  which  is  anolher  event,  there  is 
an  intervening  event,  the  motion  of  B,  to  be  pointed  out  ;  of 
course  an  explanatory  answer  to  the  question,  why  is  the  mo- 
tion of  A  followed  by  the  fall  of  C  ?  may  be  given.  So  if  a 
certain  action  of  the  brain  be  imiyiediately  succeeded  by  an- 

againsl    the  idea  of  this  influence  depending   upon  the  passage  of  a 
subtile  fluid  ?   See  Quart.  Journ.  v   xi    p.  325    and  v    xi.  p,   17." 

We  may  remark,  that  it  lias  nol  been  shown  that  the  cerebral 
stimulus  may  pass  along  a  divided  nerve  ;  but  that  the  power  of 
the  stomach  to  digest— to  seciete  a  proper  gastric  fluid — is  destroy- 
ed by  dividing  the  nerves  which  go  to  it,  and  placing  the  divided 
ends  at  considerable  distance  from  each  other  ;  but  that  if  the  di- 
vided ends  are  placed  not  over  one-fourth  of  an  inch  asunder,  this 
power  is  not  destroyed.  We  may  furthermore  remark  that  this 
fact  is  an  argument  lor,  and  not  against  the  idea,  that  the  nervous 
iijluemc  (not  the  cerebral  stimulus.)  is  a  fluid  instead  of  an  ac- 
tion — We  have  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  nervous  influence 
or  fluid,  is  the  electric,  or  some  modification  of  it  ;  and  we  know 
that  the  electiic  fluid  wili  pass  along  a  divided  conductor,  if  the  di- 
vided ends  be  oi  e-fourth  of  an  ii  cli  asunder  ;  but  as  Bostock  says, 
the  solution  of  continuity  of  a  nerve,  "  must  cert-  inlv  put  an  effec- 
tual barrier  to  the  propagation  of  the  vibratory  or  oscillatory  action. 

18 
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•ther  action  of  the  brain,  we  cannot  explain  why  ;  and  if  an 
action  of  the  hrain  be  immediaicly  followed  by  an  action  of  a 
nerve,  as  its  effect,  we  cannot  explain  why  ;  and  if  a  certain 
action  of  a  nerve  he  immediately  succeeded  by  a  contraction 
of  the  muscle  to  which  it  is  distributed,  we  cannot  explain 
why.  And  if  any  one  a^k  why  ?  he  shows  at  once  that  he 
does  not  suppose  these  actions  to  follow  in  immediate  suc- 
cession, but  that  there  are  some  intervening  events  to  be 
Bought  after.  But  if  it  be  asked  why  a  <  ertain  action  of  the 
brain  is  followed  by  a  contraction  of  a  muscle,  we  can  say 
that  the  action  of  the  brain  gives  rise  to  an  action  ofa  nerve, 
and  the  action  of  the  nerve  excites  an  action  of  the  muscle. 
This  would  be  explaining  the  phenomenon  or  contraction  as 
well  as  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  enables  us  to  do  ; 
and  it  is.  perhaps,  as  complete  an  explanation  as  we  give  to 
the  question,  why  is  the  motion  of  A  succeeded  by  the  fall  of 
C? 

It  is  true  that  in  cases  of  muscular  contraction,  there  is,  as 
we  may  say,  a  generation  of  force  ;  but  this  is  owing  to  the 
contractility  of  the  muscle.  Were  there  no  such  generation 
of  force,  we  should  have  no  reason  to  say  a  muscle  is  con- 
tractile, nor  should  we  call  that  a  stimulus,  which  mightybrce 
the  ends  ofa  muscle  nearer  10  each  oth*  r,  any  more  than  we 
call  that  a  stimulus  which  may  force  the  ends  ofa  piece  of 
caoutchouc  nearer  to  each  other. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  nerves  vibrate  when  they  commu- 
nicate actions  from  one  part  to  another,  any  more  than  we 
suppose  that  a  stick  of  timber  vibrates  when  one  end  is  slight- 
ly scratched  with  a  pin  ;  but  that  the  particles  or  atoms  of 
the  nerves  change  more  or  less  their  relations  with  each  oth« 
er.  We  prefer  calling  this  action  of  the  atoms  an  atomic  ac~ 
tion,  to  calling  it  a  vibratory  action,  for  we  would  express  no 
*»ni«.r.ture  of  the  way  and  manner  in  which  the  atoms  actj 
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whether  they  move  to  and  fro,  up  and  down,  or  turn  on  their 
own  axis. 

Fourth.  Most  of  those  who  apparently  believe  that  an  agent 
passes  from  (he  brain  io  the  muscles  in  case  of  voluntary 
contraction,  suppose  this  agent  to  be  the  common  electric  flu- 
id, or  some  modification  of  it.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  the 
electric  and  galvanic  fluids  pass  through  the  most  compact 
bodies  with  quite  as  much  facility  as  the  more  porous  ;  but 
only  compress  a  nerve  a  little,  and  the  muscle  to  which  the 
nerve  is  distributed  cannot  be  excited  by  the  will.  This  fact 
favors  the  opinion  that  it  is  an  action,  and  not  an  agent,  that 
passes  from  the  brain  to  the  muscles  when  voluntary  contrac- 
tions are  excited  ;  for  this  compression  is  much  more  likely 
to  arrest  an  imperceptible  atomic  action  of  the  nervous  trunk 
than  to  arrest  a  fluid  anv  thing  like  the  electric.  And  should 
the  experiment  be  tried,  we  doubt  not  but  that  it  would  be 
found  that  the  electric  or  galvanic  fluid  will  pass  a  compres- 
sed or  divided  nerve  as  readily  as  one  that  is  not  divided  or 
compressed. 

Fifth.  Afterthe  brain  and  upper  part  of  the  spinal  marrow 
have  been  removed  or  destroyed,  you  may,  by  wounding  the 
muscles  of  one  of  the  hinder  limbs  of  the  animal,  excite  con- 
tractions of  the  muscles  of  the  other  hinder  limb.  In  this 
case  it  appears  to  us  much  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
you  excite  an  action  of  the  nerves  of  the  muscles  which  you 
wound,  and  that  this  action  runs  along  up  the  nerves  into  the 
spinal  marrow,  and  from  thence  down  the  nerves  of  the  other 
limb,  than  it  does  to  suppose  that  you  cause  any  portion  of 
fluid  to  run  up  the  nerves  of  one  limb  and  down  the  nerve* 
of  the  other.  It.  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  nervous  action 
to  continue  up  some  nervous  tract  and  excite  an  action  in,  or 
communicate  an  action  to,  some  other  nervous  tract  which 
may  run  either  up  or  down.     Some  instances  of  what  physi* 
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eians  call  sympathy,  are  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.— 
When  muscles  are  contractile,  all  that  seems  necessary  to 
cause  them  to  contract,  is  a  certain  action  (no  matter  by  what 
means  excited.)  of  the  nerves  that  go  to  them.  Thoughts  and 
sensations  are  as  far  from  being  essentially  necessary  to  mus- 
cular contraction,  as  a  galvanic  trough. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  eleclric  and  galvanic  fluids  arc  the 
best  chemical  (or  perhaps  we  may  as  well  say  mechanical) 
agents  that  we  can  use  for  exciting  contractions  of  the  volun- 
tary muscles.  This  fact  is  one  that  I  thought  of  when  1  con- 
cluded that  the  cerebral  stimulus  is  a  fluid  ;  but  it  only  proves 
that  the  electric  and  galvanic  fluids  are  powerful  excitants  of 
that  action  of  the  nerves  which  is  excited  by  certain  conscient 
actions  of  the  brain,  and  by  many  chemical  and  mechanical 
agents. 

Perhaps  mechanical  and  chemical  agents  may  excite  con- 
tractions by  operating  directly  upon  the  muscular  fibre  ;  we 
can  only  say  we  knvw  that  they  may  excite  contractions  by 
operating  through  the  medium  of  nerves. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  the  question,  whether  or  no 
these  agents  ever  excite  contractions  by  operating  directly 
upon  the  muscular  fibre,  is  the  one  about  which  physiologists 
have  disputed  so  much  ;  supposing  all  the  while,  that  they 
were  disputing  whether  the  contractility  or  power  of  the 
muscular  system  is  independent  of  the  nervous  system. 

Sixth.  We  cannot  believe  that  any  invisible  fluid  or  "  in- 
fluence" passes  into  the  very  texture  of  the  involuntary  mus- 
cles, and  causes  them  to  contract,  when  they  are  excited,  as 
we  say,  by  their  contents. 

The  preceding  are  some  of  the  considerations  which  lead 
us  to  conclude  that  the  cerebral  stimulus  is  not  a  fluid,  but  an 
action. 

Whether  the  nerves  going  to  the  voluntary  muscles  contain 
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a  fluid  which  does  not  move  along  in  them,  when  these  mus- 
cles are  excited  to  contract  ;  but  which  is  the  immediate  seat 
of  (he  atomic  actions  about  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
we  would  not  stop  to  inquire.  For,  if  they  do,  such  fixed 
fluid  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  nerve  itself,  as  any  other,  and 
the  question  no  more  concerns  us,  than  it  does  whether  the 
nerves  contain  any  sulphur,  azote,  oxygen,  or  any  other  par- 
ticular material.  We  may  remark,  however,  that  theie  is 
nothing  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that  the  nerves  possess  any 
such  fixed  fluid,  which  is  the  medium  by  which  actions  are 
transmitted  from  the  brain  to  the  muscles. 

If  the  cerebral  stimulus  be  nothing  other-than  an  action  of 
the  nervous  system,  we  may  be  asked  why  we  give  the  action 
this  name  ?  We  answer,  it  is  for  convenience  sake— the  only 
reason  we  have  forgiving  any  thing  a  name.  It  is  convenient 
to  have  a  name  to  distinguish  that  which  is  (he  cause  of  vol- 
untary  contractions  from  those  agents  or  actions  which  are 
causes  of  involuntary  contractions.  And  as  the  immediate 
and  invariable  antecedent,  or  cause  o{ voluntary  contractions, 
(we  do  no'  say  contractions  of  -voluntary  muscUs,)  is  a  nervous 
action  which  undoubtedly  commences  in  the  brain — perhaps 
in  that  part  of  it  called  cerebrum  ;  and  as  ail  physiologists 
agree  to  call  every  thing  a  stimulus  which  excites  muscular 
contractions,  we  call  (lie  cause  of  voluntary  contractions  the 
cerebral  stimulus. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  we  do  not  say  the  nervous 
system  is  sensib'e  because  those  actions  take  place  in  it  which 
immediately  and  invariably  precede  voluntary  contractions. 
We  suppose  that  two  kinds  of  actions,  essentially  different 
from  each  other,  take  place  in  the  nervons  system — conscient 
actions  and  motive  actions  ;  and  that  the  conscient  actions 
constitute  our  sensations  and  thoughts,  whereas  the  motive 
actions,  though   often  excited   by  the  conscient,  may  occur 
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without  any  consciousness  whatever.  These  are  the  actions 
which  immediately  precede  voluntary  contractions. 

It  is  true,  a  sensation  generally  attends  voluntary  contrac- 
tions,  but  we  consider  this  a  consequence  of  the  contraction, 
and  not  a  necessary  or  invariable  antecedent. —  We  suppose 
that  the  motive  actions  of  ihe  nervous  system  give  rise  to  mus- 
cular  contractions,  and  as  there  are  sentient  nerves  in  or 
about  the  muscles,  the  contractions  excite  conscient  actions 
in  such  sentient  nerves.  The  muscles  would  contract  if 
there  were  no  sentient  nerves  distributed  to  them. 

I  would  add,  in  this  place,  that  all  the  spinal  nerves  have 
a  double  origin,  a  posterior  aud  anterior  root,  and  that,  bydi- 
rect  experiment,  it  is  proved  that  the  muscles  to  which  these 
nerves  are  sent,  are  rendered  paralytic  and  insensible  respect- 
ively, according  as  the  anterior  or  posterior  roots  are  divided. 
Hence  it  is  proved  that  the  voluntary  muscles  receive  two 
kinds  of  nervous  fibrils,  motive  and  sentient.  The  motive 
nerves  communicate  actions  from  the  brain  to  the  muscles 
which  are  the  immediate  and  invariable  antecedents  ofvol- 
untary  contractions.  The  sentient  are  those  in  which  con- 
scient actions  are  excited  by  impressions  upon  their  organic 
•xtremities. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  more  partic.iTar  consideration  of  the 
relation  which  subsists  between  the  involuntary  muscles  and 
the  nervous  system. 

Our  opinion  is  that,  like  the  voluntary,  the  involuntary  mus- 
cles receive  a  fluid  from  the  nervous  system  which  is  one 
thing  essential  to  that  organization,  which  is  but  another  word 
for  their  power,  or  contractility. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  considerations  di- 
rectly in  favor  of  this  opinion. 

First.  T  e  involuntary  muscles  are  well  supplied  with 
•erves  which  must  be  supposed  to  have  some  office  to  per- 
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form  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  animal  machine  ;  and 
it  is  pretty  clear  that  they  do  not  communicate  a  stimulus  to 
these  muscles,  for  these  muscles  are  not  under  the  control 
of  the  will,  but  are  excited  by  their  contents. 

Second.  It  is  probable  that  the  brain,  spinal  marrow  and 
ganglions,  secrete  a  fluid  which  is  conducted  off  by  the  nerves, 
but  which  is  not  a  stimulus,  either  to  the  voluntary  or  invol- 
untary muscles. 

Third.  Affections  of  the  nervous  system  influence  the  in- 
voluntary, as  well  as  voluntary  muscles,  as  indicated  by  aa 
alteration  of  their  actions.  Every  body  knows  how  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart,  for  instance,  is  influenced  by  the  pas«ions. 

Fourth.  By  destroying  the  connection  between  these  mus- 
cles and  the  nervous  system,  you  destroy,  though  not  instant- 
ly, their  contractility. 

Fifth.  Secretion  is  undoubtedly  a  function  of  minute  mus- 
cular organs,  and  this  function  is  destroyed  in  proportion  as 
you  destroy  the  connection  between  their  organs  and  the 
nervous  glands,  or  in  proportion  as  you  destroy  these  glands 
themselves. 

Sixth.  It  is  proved  that  what  goes  from  the  nervous  system 
to  the  stomach  and  enables  its  capillary  vessels  to  secrete  the 
gastric  fluid,  is  not  an  action,  and  as  we  know  it  is  not  a  solid 
nor  a  liquid,  it  must  of  course  be  a  fluid. 

Lastly.  We  know  of  no  fact  opposed  to  this  opinion. 

We  know,  however  that  physiologists  have  disputed  wheth- 
er nerves,  or  nervous  influence,  are  essentially  necessary  to 
muscular  contraction,  thinking  all  the  time  that  they  were 
disputing  whether  muscular  contractility  is  independent  of 
the  nervous  system.  To  such  physiologists  there  are  some 
facts  which  appear  to  be  opposed  to  the  opinion  that  the 
power  of  the  muscular  system  is  dependent  on  the  nervous 
system  :  and  there  may  be  some  facts  which  will  appear,  to 
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some,  to  be  opposed  to  our  opinion  of  the   relation  between 
the  involuntary  muscles  and  the  nervous  system.     But— 

The  fact  that  muscles  remain  in  some  degree  contractile, 
for  some  time  after  separated  from  the  nervous  system,  does 
not  militate  against  our  opinion  in  the  least,  as  we  have  be- 
fore said.* 

The  fact  that  foetuses  have  been  born  with  hearts  beating, 
but  without  a  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  weighs  very  little  in- 
deed against  us,  until  two  things  be  shown  :  first,  that  such 
foetuses  have  no  nervous  system  of  organic  life  ;  second,  that 
the  foetus,  which  is  a?  much  a  part  of  the  maternal  system  as 
any  other,  until  separated  from  it,  does  not  receive  a  nervous 
fluid  from  this  system  — Pretty  certain  it  is,  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  that  some  of  the  marks 
and  deformities  of  foetuses  are  caused  by  affections  of  the 
mothers  nervous  system  ;  and  this  fact  is  no>  more  inexplica- 
ble than  the  fact  that  children  often  resemble  their  parents, 
or  the  fact  that  animals  propagate  their  own  species  instead 
of  some  other  species. — By  the  by,  1  wonder  some  of  our 
profound  thinkers  have  not  denied  that  animals  propagate 
their  species,  for  the  good  reason  that  they  cannot  explain 
the  fact! 

The.  hct  that  the  involuntary  muscles  are  not  very  sensi- 
ble, argues  nothing  against  our  opinion;  it  only  shows  that 
they  possess  but  few  sentient  nerves.  It  is  rather  in  favor  of 
our  opinion,  for  if  they  were  very  sensible,  it  might,  with  the 
more  propriety,  be  said  that  the  use  of  their  nerves  is  to  ren- 
der them  sensihle. 

The  fact  that  the  contractile  texture  is  to  be  found  in  some 
zoophiles  and  some  vegetables,  in  which  no  traces  of  a  ner- 
vous  system   can   be   seen,    proves   nothing,  only  •' that  the 
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great  Author  oi  nature  is  the  lord,  and  not  the  slave,  of  his 
own  laws."  The  question  is  not,  what  may  be,  but  what  is  ; 
the  question  is  not  whether  a  contractile  texture  may  be  or- 
ganized without  the  intervention  of  a  nervous  system  ;  but 
whether,  in  animals  (in  which,  for  good  and  wise  purposes, 
the  several  parts  are  so  intimately  united  that  what  affects 
one  part  affects  another.)  this  texture  is  organized  and  kept 
in  repair  without  the  intervention  of  the  nervous  system. 

Dr.  Philip,  a  writer  well  known  to  gentlemen  of  the  medi- 
cal profession,  has  performed  many  experiments  on  rabbits 
and  frogs,  to  determine  the  relation  which  subsists  between 
the  nervous  and  muscular  systems,  and  the  ultimate  conclu- 
sion to  which  he  arrives,  is,  that  the  power  of  voluntary  and 
involuntary  muscles  is  independent  of  the  nervous  system  ; 
but  that  these  muscles  may  be  influenced  through,  or  by,  the 
nervous  system. 

Now  we  know  that  the  voluntary  muscles  are  under  the 
direct  influence  of  the  nervous  system ;  it  is  from  this  system 
that  they  derive  their  stimulus  ;  and  it  is  conceivable  (though 
not  probable)  that  the  voluntary  muscles  may  be  independ- 
ent of  the  nervous  system,  as  respects  their  power,  and  yet  be 
influenced  through  this  system.  But  as  to  the  involuntary 
muscles,  which  are  excited  by  their  contents,  which  are  not 
under  the  control  of  the  will,  and  which  cannot  be  excited  to 
contract  by  mechanical  or  chemical  agents  applied  to  their 
nerves,  it  is  very  difficult  to  admit  that  they  are  independent 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  yet  influenced  through  it.  It  is 
what  no  man  will  admit,  if  the  facts  which  led  Dr.  Philip  to 
this  conclusion  can  be  rationally  accounted  for  upon  some 
other  principle. 

Dr.  Philip  himself  appears  to  have  been  aware  of  this  diffi- 
culty.    After  relating  two  sets  of  experiments,  the  first  of 

which  he  thinks  "  proves  that  the  power  of  the  heart  and  ves- 
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sels  of  circulation  is  independent  of  the  brain  and  spinal  mar- 
row ;  and  the  second,  "  that  the  action  of  the  heart  and  ves- 
sels of  circulation  may  be  influenced  by  agents  applied  cither 
to  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,'1 — he  remark*  : — 

"  If  it  be  said  that  the  results  of  these  experiments  imply 
a  contradiction,  that  we  cannot  suppose  the  power  of  the 
heart  and  vessels  to  be  wholly  independent  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow,  and  yet  influenced  bv  stimuli  applied  to  them, 
the  reply  is,  such  are  the  facts,  of  the  truth  of  which  any  one 
may  easily  satisfy  himself. 

"  On  a  closer  examination  of  the  phenomena  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  we  shall  find  other  similar  difficulties."* 

We  will  endeavor  to  show  how  unsatisfactory  is  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  involuntary  muscles  are  independent  of,  but 
may  be  influenced  through,  the  nervous  system. 

First.  The  power  of  these  muscles  being  independent  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  their  usual,  if  not  their  only,  stimulus 
being  also  independent  of  this  system,  we  would  ask,  how 
their  actions  can  be  influenced  by  affections  of  the  nervous 
system  ?  How,  for  instance,  can  fear  increase  the  action  of 
the  heart  ?  Does  it  stimulate  the  heart,  extraordinarily,  by 
exciting  an  action  which  thrills  along  the  nerves  into  the 
heart  ?  Does  it  cause  a  portion  of  nervous  fluid  to  be  thrown 
upon  the  heart  ?  It  would  appear  that  Dr.  Philip  supposes  a 
portion  of  fluid,  or  "  influence,"  as  he  calls  it,  is  thrown  up- 
on the  heart.  But  if  the  nerves  which  go  to  the  heart  are 
capable  of  conductiug  off  the  nervous  fluid,  during  the  exist- 
ence of  fear,  what  prevents  the  fluid  from  flowing  to  the  heart 
at  any  time?  We  presume  that  Dr.  Ph  lip  would  not  admit 
that  the  nervous  fluid  is  continually  flowing  to  the  heart,  for, 
according  to  his  principles,  it  can,  in  ordinary  ca«es,  have 
nothing  to  do  afier  arriving  there. 
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Second.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  proper  stim- 
ulus of  the  heart  is  the  blood  ;  now  can  we  admit  that  the 
heart  or  any  other  muscular  organ  h  is  two  natural  stimuli,  so 
different  as  (he  blood  and  nervous  fluid  apparently  are — stim- 
uli, too,  which  excite  only  one  and  the  same  kind  of  action  ? 

Third.  If  that  action  constituting  fear  may  throw  a  por- 
tion of  nervous  fluid  upon  the  heart,  why  may  not  that  action 
which  constitutes  a  miffing,  do  the  same.  Dr.  Philip  has  at- 
tempted to  show  why  the  involuntary  muscles,  are  involunta- 
ry ;  but  what  he  says  appears  to  us  to  amount  to  no  more 
than  this  : — The  voluntary  muscles  are  involuntary  because 
they  are  involuntary. 

Fourth.  According  to  Philip's  conclusion,  about  which  we 
are  now  speaking,  the  grand  q  testion  which  weighs  so  heavily 
against  the  opinion  of  the  independent  power  of  the  heart, 
does  not  appear  to  be  satisfactorily  answered.  Of  what  use 
are  the  nerves  of  the  heart  ?  This  is  the  question,  and  Dr. 
Philip  finds  no  use  for  tliem  except  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, except  during  the  existence  of  the  passions.  His 
words  are  : — "The  heart  is  supplied  with  nerves,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  influence  of  the  passions,  because,  although  inde- 
pendent of  the  nervous  system  it  is  capable  of  being  influen- 
ced through  it.1'* 

This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  he  has  to  offer  in  any 
place  in  answer  to  the  question,  of  what  use  are  the  nerves  of 
the  heart  ?  But  is  this  satisfactory  ?  The  sense  of  the  sen- 
tence may  be  expressed  as  follows  : 

The  heart  is  independent  of  the  nervous  system  ;  but  is 
subject  to  the  influence  of  the  passions,  because  tt  is  supplied 
with  nerves. 

The  clause,  "it  is  capable  of  being  influenced  through  it,M 
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i.  e.  through  the  nervous  system,  may  be  omitted  without  any 
injury  to  the  sense  of  the  sentence  ;  for  if  the  heart  be  "  sub- 
ject to  the  influence  of  the  passions,"  it  must  of  course  be 
"  capable  of  being  influenced  through  the  nervous  system."' 
And  we  may  further  add,  that  the  passions  are  (he  only  in- 
stances in  which  the  nerves  of  the  heart  perform  any  func- 
tion, according  to  Dr.  Philip. 

It  is  true  that  the  action  of  the  heart  may  be  influenced 
by  mechanical  or  chemical  stimuli  applied  to  the  nervous 
system  ;  but  no  one  will  pretend  that  it  is  a  function  of  the 
nerves  of  the  heart,  to  influence  its  action,  in  these  cases. 

On  the  whole,  Dr.  Philip  tells  us  that  the  heart  is  influen- 
ced by  the  passions,  because  it  is  supplied  with  nerves  :  but 
he  does  not  show  (hat  the  nerves  of  the  heart  are  of  anv  use 
but  to  subject  this  organ  to  (he  influence  of  the  passions.  As 
to  there  being  any  use  in  this,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  there  is 
none  at  all  : — it  appears  to  be  one  of  those  incidental  circum- 
stances which,  in  many  instances,  occur  under  the  present 
order  o{  nature,  and  which  men  call  evil. 

Furthermore,  it  is  contrary  to  all  reason  and  analogy  to 
suppose  that  we  have  organs  which  perform  no  office  in  the 
ordinary  operations  ofoursystems — organs,  too,  which,  when 
they  do  perform  their  supposed  functions,  bring  about  nothing 
new,  but  only  accelerate  or  retard  accustomed  actions,  which 
are  frequently  accelerated  or  retarded  b}  other  means. — It 
is  well  known  that  the  action  of  the  heart  is  increased  by  ex- 
ercise as  well  as  by  the  passions  ;  but  who  would  think  of  as- 
cribing the  increased  action  of  (he  heart,  in  this  case,  to  any 
action  of  the  nerves  of  the  heart  ?  Is  it  not  owing  to  an  in- 
creased flow  of  blood  towards  the  heart,  or  to  some  obstruc- 
t  on  (in  the  lungs)  to  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood  from 
the  lungs — one  or  both  ? 

Passing  strange  it  must  be,  that  the  heart  and  muscular 
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coat  of  the  intestines  are  supplied  with  nerves,  that  a  man 
may  have  a  little  bit  of  a  palpitation,  or  a  little  bit  of  a  diar- 
rhoea in  case  he  chance  to  be  frightened  ! 

We  have  now  offered  several  considerations  in  favor  of  the 
opinion  that  the  contractility  of  the  involuntary  muscles  is 
dependent  on  the  nervous  system.  We  have  also  endeavor- 
ed to  remove  what  might  appear  to  some  as  objections  to  this 
opinion  ;  and  we  have  shown  how  ui  satisfactory  is  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  involuntary  muscles  are  independent  of,  but 
may  be  influenced  through,  the  nervous  system. 

We  now  proceed  to  show  in  ivhattvay  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  other  iuvoluntar)  muscular  organs  may  be  influenced  by 
the  passions  ;  admitting  that  the  contractility  of  these  organs 
is  dependent  on  the  nervous  system,  and  that  they  receive  No 
stimulus  byway  of  their  nerves. 

We  suppose  that  the  nervous  glands  secrete  a  fluid  which 
flows  to  all  the  involuntary  muscular  organs — not  excepting 
the  minutest  capillary  vessels  ;  and  that  the  contractility  of 
these  organs  depends  on  this  nervous  fluid.  Hence  whatever 
interrupts  the  secretion  of  the  nervous  fluid,  lowers,  as  we  may 
say,  the  contractility  of  these  organs.  This  being  done,  the 
stimability  of  their  contents  proves  too  high  for  their  con- 
tractility ;  they  are  stimulated  by  such  contents  to  a  higher 
degree  than  they  can  bear  without  increased  action  5  (we  all 
know  that  a  frequent  pulse  is  a  sign  of  weakness)  ;  the  capil- 
laries are  excited  to  contract,  (and  the  sum  of  all  their  capa- 
cities is  very  great);  this  contraction  of  the  capillaries  forces 
the  fluids  upon  the  heart,  aud  thus  we  have  a  triple  cause  for 
the  increased  action  of  the  heart  ;  first,  an  increased  discrep- 
ancy between  its  contractility  and  the  stimability  of  the 
blood  ;  second,  an  increased  quantity  of  blood  (its  proj  er 
stimulus)  forced  upon  it  by  the  contraction  of  the  Capillaries, 
which  may,  with  much  propriety,  be  called  the  heart's  antag- 
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anist ;  third,  obstruction  to  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood, 
through  the  lungs,  out  of  the  heart's  way,  "  as  a  body  may 
say." 

But  what,  it  is  time  to  ask,  suppresses  the  secretion  of  (he 
nervous  fluid,  in  the  sound  state  of  the  system,  and  thus  de- 
stroys the  proper  balance  between  the  contractility  of  the  cir- 
culating vessels  and  the  stimability  of  their  contents  ?  We  an- 
swer, the  passions,  or  at  least,  some  of  the  passions.  Fear, 
for  instance,  is  a  peculiar,  intense,  conscient  action  of  (he 
brain,  which  is  incompatible,  as  we  may  say,  with  ihe  secre- 
tory action  of  (his  organ,  and  as  the  several  parts  of  the  ner- 
vous system  act  in  concurrence,  fear,  by  suppressing  the  se- 
cretory action  of  (he  brain,  suppresses  it  throughout  the 
whole  ncrvons  sjstcm.  Hence,  in  case  of  fear,  the  man  is 
weak,  his  countenance  is  pale,  his  heart  flutters,  and  often 
much  limpid  urine  is  secreted. 

Much  limpid  urine  is  secreted,  because  the  contractility  of 
the  secreting  capillaries  of  the  kidnies  is  brought  down  to  a 
due  relation  with  the  stimability  of  such  urinary  matter.  The 
countenance  is  pale,  because  the  contractility  of  many  of  the 
capillaries  of  the  face,  which  usually  admit  the  red  globules 
of  the  blood,  is  so  much  reduced,  that  these  globules  prove 
too  stimulating  for  (hem— they  cause  the  vessels  to  contract 
upon  them,  and  shut  them  out. 

Anger,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  peculiar,  intense,  conscient 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  which  appears  to  increase  the 
nervous  secretion.  There  is  no  sense  of  weakness  about  a 
man  in  anger  ;  ihe  contractility  ofbis  capillary  vessels  is  so 
raised  that  many  of  them  stand  in  due  relation  with  the  red 
blood,  which,  before,  circulated  only  colourless  fluids ;  hence 
the  countenance  is  flushed  in  anger ;  but  we  presume  that 
the  action  of  the  heart  is  never  increased  immediately  and  di- 
rectly by  this  passion  alone.     Yet  we  may  find,  perhaps,  that 
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in  most  cases  of  anger,  the  action  of  the  heart  is  somewhat 
accelerated  ;  but  we  may  find  that  in  these  cases,  the  action 
of  the  heart  was  quickened  by  some  cause,  previous  to  the 
anger,  or  that  it  is  increased  by  exercise  during  the  anger,  or, 
what  is  still  more  probable,  we  may  find  that  fear,  or  some 
such  like  passion,  accompanies  the  anger.  Men  when  angry 
often  think  of  taking  revenge,  but  they  fear  the  consequen- 
ces— they  fear  to  grapple  ;  they  turn  pale  and  tremble  ; 
then,  undoubtedly,  the  heart  flutters. 

In  order  to  prove  that  anger,  alone,  does,  in  a  direct  man- 
ner,, accelerate  the  action  of  the  heart,  it  must  be  shown  that 
this  unmingled  passion  excites  the  heart  independent  of  the 
exercise  of  him  in  whom  the  anger  occurs.  We  all  know 
that  a  man  sitting  still,  with  a  calm  circulation,  may  have 
the  action  of  his  heart  accelerated  by  some  noise,  or  visible 
object,  which  may  excite  sudden  and  intense  fear,  or  fright, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
action  of  the  heart  is  never  accelerated  by  pure  anger,  under 
such  circumstances. 

But  supposing  it  should  be  found  that  the  unmingled  pas- 
sion, anger,  may  accelerate  the  action  of  the  heart  in  as  di- 
rect a  manner  as  the  passion  called  fear  ;  it  would  not  de- 
stroy our  hypothesis  to  its  lowest  foundation. — We  say  that 
the  contractility  is  increased,  diminished,  lowered,  &c.  but  we 
use  these  terms  for  the  want  of  better.  It  would  be  as  well, 
perhaps,  not  lo  spin  out  our  hypothesis  any  further  than  to 
say — the  passions  influence  the  actions  of  the  circulating  or- 
gans, by  destroying  the  due  relation,  or  proper  balance,  be- 
tween their  contractility  and  the  stimabilify  of  their  contents. 

This  view  of  the  subject  reconciles  man)  difficulties  ;  it 
shows  us  how  the  heart,  the  countenance,  the  secretions,  &c. 
may  be  influenced  by  the  passions,  although  the  hollow  mus- 
cles are  not  under  the  control  of  the  will — although  they  re- 
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eeive  no  stimulus  by  way  of  the  nervous  system.  But  Philip 
has  not  shown,  satisfactorily,  how  tin's  can  be — he  has  Dot 
even  shown,  satisfactorily,  why  the  involuntary  muscles  are 
involuntary.     He  snys  : —     - 

';  We  can  surely  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  action  of 
there  muscles  being  involuntary,  when  we  know  that  they  are 
all  exposed  to  the  constant  or  constantly  renewed  action  of 
stimuli,  over  which  the  will  has  no  power.  Besides,  the  ac- 
tion of  these  muscles  produces  no  sensible  effect.  We  will 
to  move  a  limb,  not  to  excite  a  muscle.  We  wish  to  handle, 
foi  example,  and  on  trial  rind  that  we  can  move  our  fingers; 
but  what  act  of  volition  can  we  perform  through  the  medium 
of  the  heart  or  blood  vessels  ?  If  we  had  no  wish  to  handle, 
the  muscles  of  the  fingers  of  course  would  never  become  sub- 
ject to  the  will.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  the  will  in- 
fluences the  rectum  and  bladder,  the  only  internal  organs 
which  can  assist  in  accomplishing  an  end  desired."* 

We  here  see  that  Dr.  Philip  gives  us  two  reasons  for  the 
hollow  muscles  being  involuntary  •,  first,  "  they  are  exposed 
to  the  constant  or  constantly  renewed  action  of  stimuli,  over 
which  the  will  has  no  power."  Second — "  the  action  of 
these  muscles  produces  no- sensible  effect."  Let  us  first  ex- 
amine his  first  reason. 

The  hollow  muscles  are  involuntary,  because  "  they  are  all 
exposed  to  the  constant  or  constantly  renewed  action  of  stim- 
uli, over  which  the  will  has  no  power."  This  is  as  much  as 
to  say  :  the  will  has  no  power  over  the  stimuli  of  the  hollow 
muscles  ;  therefore,  it  has  no  power  over  the  muscles  them- 
selves. This  being  true,  we  might  expect  that  if  a  mah's 
stomach,  heart,  blood  vessels,  &c.  should  onlj  be  empty  at 
any  time,  every  thing  else  remaining  the  same,  he  might  con- 
**  '■  ''  '    i 

*  inquiry,  p.  1J8. 
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tract  them  at  pleasure  !  for — Philip's  second  reason  is  a  false 
statement.  It  is  this  :  "  The  action  of  these  organs  produces 
no  sensible  effect." 

We  all  know  (hat  the  action  of  the  heart  does  produce  a 
"  sensible  effect, "  in  the  common  sense  of  the  expression  ; 
but  it  may  be  said,  that  the  Doctor  would  attach  some  pecu- 
liar meaning  to  the  expression.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
amine attentively  what  follows  the  expression  in  the  place  it 
is  used.  On  doing  this  we  (ind,  that  if  the  Doctor  would  at- 
tach any  peculiar  meaning  to  the  expression,  "  sensible  ef- 
fect," he  would  be  understood  to  mean  the  same  by  it  as  by 
"  an  end  desired." 

But  suppose  I  wish  my  pulse  to  beat  130  strokes  in  a  min- 
ute, or  only  30  strokes  in  the  same  length  of  time,  that  my  phy- 
sician may  think  me  a  very  sick  man,  requiring  his  best  atten- 
tion— would  not  this  be  "an  end  desired  ?"  And  could  1  ac- 
eomplish  it,  would  it  not  be  a  "  sensible  effect  ?"  as  strictly 
so  as  any  other? 

"  We  will,"  says  the  Doctor,  '  to  move  a  limb,  and  not  to 
excite  a  muscle."  But  why  this  talk  ? — If  an  anatomist 
should  will  to  contract  his  orbicularis  oris  muscle,  instead  of 
willing  to  pucker  hi*  lips,  could  he  not  do  it  ?  But  in  this 
case  the  wish  would  be  "  to  excite  a  muscle,"  and  not  "  to 
move  a  limb." 

The  Doctor  say? — "  If  we  had  no  wish  to  handle,  the  mus- 
cles of  the  fingers  of  course  would  never  become  subject  to 
the  will."  Does  the  Doctor  mean  by  this  as  much  as  to  say, 
the  make  of  a  man  depends  upon  the  wishes  he  may  chance 
to  have  after  he  is  made  ! 

Finally,  the  Doctor's  reasons  for  the  heart  and  bloodves- 
sels being  involuntary,  amount  to  tins: — We  can  perform  no 
act  of  volition,  that  is,  no  voluntary  act,  With  the  heart  or 
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blood  vessels,  because,  forsooth,  "  what  act  of  volition  can  we 
perform  by  the  heart  or  blood  vessels-?" 

But  it  mil)  be  asked,  what  reasons  roe  have  to  offer  for  the 
involuntary  muscles,  being  involuntary  ?  Two  or  three  very 
rational,  yea,  very  probable,  suppositions  may  be  offered. 

We  may  suppose  that  the  nerves  of  these  organs  do  not, 
like  nerves  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  have  that  direct  connex- 
ion with  the  sensorium  [that  part  of  the  brain  which  thinks,] 
which  is  necessary  in  order  that  motive  actions  may  be  exci- 
ted in  them,  by  conscient  actions  of  this  part  of  the  brain. 

Second  Anatomists  know  that  the  par  vagum  and  all  other 
nerves  distributed  to  the  hollow  muscles,  "  differ  from  the 
other  nerves  in  the  disposition  of  their  fibres,  which,  instead 
of  being  straight  and  parallel,  are  irregularly  connected  to 
each  other  and  twisted  together."*  IJence  it  is  probable 
that  they  are  not  in  themselves  capable  of  communicating 
such  actions  from  the  brain  to  the  muscles,  as  the  nerves  of 
the  voluntary  muscles  are.  We  know  that  we  cannot  cause 
the  hollow  muscles  to  contract  bj  irritating,  by  mechanical 
or  chemical  agents,  the  nerves  which  go  lo  them. 

Third.  The  organization  of  the  hollow  muscles  is  sufficient- 
ly different  from  that  of  the  voluntary ,  to  account  for  their  not 
being  ...citable  by  the  same  means.  Tne  voluntary  muscles 
are  excited  by  the  cerebral  stimulus  ;  the  heart  is  excited  by 
the  blood  5  and  if  the  cerebral  stimulus  should  be  communi- 
cated to  the  heart,  and  a  contraction  of  the  heart  should  not 
follow,  we  should  no  more  wonder  than  we  should  if  the  vol- 
untary muscles  should  contract  on  having  a  few  ounces  of 
blood  poured  upon  them. 

We  have  now  shown  in  -what  way  we  suppose  the  passions 
influence  the  actions  of  the  hollow  muscular  organs,  and  why 

*  Bostutk'j,  Physiology,  vol.  1,  p.  lt,9  5  Boston  edit.  1825. 
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these  organs  cannot  be  excited  by  those  conseient  actions  of 
the  brain  which  constitute  what  we  call  a  desire,  or  willing. 
But  something  more  must  be  said  in  defence  of  (he  opinion, 
that  the  passions  influence  the  action  of  the  heart,  &e.  in  the 
way  and  manner  which  we  have  pointed  out. 

Perhaps,  in  point  of  weight,  the  first  seeming  objection  to 
this  opinion  that  maj  be  brought,  is  the  short  space  of  time 
that  passes  between  the  commencement  of  the  passion  and 
its  apparent  influence  on  the  hollow  muscles.  We  have 
maintained  that  the  nervous  influence  enters  into  the  organi- 
zation of  the  muscular  fibre,  and  is  one  of  its  essential  princi- 
ples, as  much  so,  as  any  thing  brought  to  it  by  the  arteries  ; 
and  that  the  muscular  fibre  being  once  organized  so  as  to  be 
contractile,  may,  as  we  know,  remain,  in  some  degree,  con- 
tractile even  for  hours  after  separated  from  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. Now  if  the  ordinary  actions  of  the  minute  vessels  and 
other  muscular  organs,  are  so  dependent  on  a  punctilious  sup- 
ply of  nervous  fluid,  that  these  actions  are  altered  when  this 
supply  is  withheld  for  a  (v.w  moments  ;  some  may  wonder 
that  these  organs  remain  at  all  contractile,  for  hours,  after 
cut  offfrom  this  supply. — We  will  now  endeavor  to  remove 
all  doubts  arising  from  this  score. 

In  the  first  place,  a  man  does  not  turn  pale,  and  the  action 
of  his  heart  is  not  accelerated  the  instant  the  passion  fear,  for 
instance,  is  excited. — Fright  is  an  intense  fear,  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  excited.  Now  I  know  (for  I  have  thought  to 
notice  immediately  the  occasion,)  that  I  am  often  frightened, 
and  the  fright  is  all  over,  without  an)  increased  action  of  the 
heart.  But  it  may  be  said  that  such  persons  as  are  called 
nervous,  feel  a  sort  of  thrilling  sensation  throughout  the  sys- 
tem the  very  instant  they  are  frightened,  and  that  many  a 
one  experiences  this  sensation  when  a  horse  trips  which  he  is 
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riding,  and  which  lie  has  learnt  by  experience  is  apt  to  stum- 
ble. 

This  we  grant,  but  this  instant  sensation  does  not  prove 
that  the  person  instantly  turns  pale,  or  that  the  action  of  his 
heart  is  instantly  accelerated  ;  nor  does  it  in  any  degree  prove 
that  in  other  cases  of  passion,  the  action  of  the  heart,  &c.  is 
altered  by  means  of  a  conscicnt  action  extending  along  cer- 
tain nervous  tracts.  Consciousness  (by  which  I  mean  as  much 
as  any  one  does  by  thoughts  and  sensations,)  has  nothing  to 
do  with  muscular  contraction,  as  its  immediate  cause  or  ante- 
cedent,— not,  indeed,  in  case  of  voluntary  contraction.  That 
conscient  action  of  the  brain  called  a  willing,  is  not  the  imme- 
diate antecedent  of  voluntary  contractions  ;  but  this  conscient 
action  excites  a  motive  action  of  the  nervous  system,  and  this 
is  the  immediate  antecedent  of  voluntary  contractions.  All 
this  will  appear  more  clearly  in  the  chapter  on  Volition. 

But  after  all,  it  must  he  admitted  that  in  many  cases  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  is  very  soon  altered  after  the  commencement 
of  a  passion.  And  we  are  now  about  to  offer  some  consid- 
erations tending  to  reconcile  this  fact,  with  the  fact  that  mus- 
cular organs  often  remain  in  some  degree  contractile,  even 
for  hours  after  they  cannot  he  supposed  to  receive  any  ner- 
vous fluid  from  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow. 

The  reader  must  remember,  that  in  man  the  brain  bears 
a  greater  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  nervous  system,  than 
in  any  other  animal  ;  and  that  as  we  descend  the  scale  of  ani- 
mal beings,  the  brain  becomes,  as  we  may  say,  of  less  and  less 
consequence.  In  rabbits,  and  particularly  in  frogs,  so  great 
a  proportion  of  the  nervous  fluid,  which  their  hollow  muscles 
receive,  is  secreted  by  the  ganglions  (as  we  suppose)  that 
these  muscles  will  remain  contractile  much  longer  after  the 
brain  and  spinal  marrow  are  destroyed,  than  they  would  in 
man  after  the  destruction  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow. 
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In  the  case  of  frogs,  Dr.  Philip  has  shown,  that  after  the 
hrain  and  spinal  marrow  are  destroyed,  the  capillary  vessels 
remain  contractile,  so  as  to  circulate  their  contents,  "  many 
minutes  ;"1  and  that  the  heart  generally  remains  contractile 
an  hour  or  two.  But  in  man  we  doubt  if  the  heart  or  capil- 
lary vessels  would  continue  to  act  one  minute  after  being 
treated  as  the  frogs  wore  treated.  We  presume  that  if  the 
brain  and  spinal  marrow  of  a  man  were  destroyed,  his  mus- 
cular organs  would  not  he  found  to  be  contractile  so  loner  af- 
ter,  as  they  are  after  death  from  strangulation,  or  some  other 
cause  which  may  not  prevent  the  nervous  secretion  from  go- 
ing on,  a  little,  after  what  we  call  death.  In  some  instances, 
fear  so  completely  suppresses  the  nervous  system,  and  keeps 
it  locked  up,  as  it  were,  for  such  a  length  of  time,  as  to  de- 
stroy life  5  in  such  cases  it  is  found  thai  the  muscles  have 
lost,  or  quickly  lose,  all  contractile  power.  Be  it  remem- 
bered, also,  that  according  to  our  principles,  the  passions  in- 
fluence the  action  of  the  heart  chiefly  through  the  medium  of 
the  capillary  vessels ;  and  as  the  contractile  texture  of  these 
vessels  is  exceedingly  delicate,  we  need  not  wondei  that  a 
momentary  increase  or  momentary  suspension  of  the  nervous 
secretion,  so  destroys  the  proper  balance  between  the  con- 
tractility of  these  vessels  and  the  stimabihty  of  their  contents, 
as  to  cause  an  alteration  of  their  actions.  Finally,  when  we 
consider  all  the  differences  between  a  bull -frog  and  a  man, 
we  need  not  wonder  that  in  the  latter,  the  passions  may,  in  a 
few  seconds  of  time,  influence  the  capillary  vessels,  and  con- 
sequently the  heart,  in  the  way  we  have  supposed  ;  although 
a  frog's  heart  may  remain  contractile  a  few  hours,  and  his 
capillary  vessels  "  a  lew  minutes,"  after  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow  are  destroyed. 

I  am  aware  that  Dt.  Philip  has  performed  certain  experi- 
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Bients,  the  results  of  which  I  must  show  to  be  reconcilable 
with  the  principles  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  maintain. 

With  mallets,  knives,  wires,  and  hot  pokers,  he  has  crush- 
ed, mangled,  pierced  and  singed  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow 
of  rabbits  and  frogs  and  has  also  poured  upon  them  spirits  of 
wine,  laudanum,  and  infusions  of  tobacco.  And  what  were 
the  general  results  ?  Why,  the  more  he  injured  the  nervous 
system — the  more  he  slashed  it,  and  the  more  alcohol  he 
poured  upon  it,  so  much  the  more  he  quickened  the  action  of 
the  heart.  Hence  the  Doctor  supposed,  that  by  these  means 
he  stimulated  the  heart  ;  whereas,  we  suppose  he  deranged 
the  nervous  secretion — impaired  the  contractility  of  the  heart 
and  blood  vessels,  and  caused  the  heart  to  beat  more  fre- 
quently, in  much  the  same  way  that  fear  does.  The  spirits  of 
wine  did  not  excite  the  heart  in  the  same  waj  that  they  do 
when  drunk  :  in  this  case,  it  may  excite  the  nervous  secre- 
tion somewhat,  (perhaps,  however,  by  exciting  the  circula- 
tion,) but  it  enters  into  the  blood  and  raises  its  stimability 
more  than  it  raises  the  contractility  of  the  heart  ;  and  in  this 
way  gives  rise  to  an  increased  action  of  the  heart'1''     When 

*  Magendie  informs  us,  in  his  <k  Summary  of*  Physiology,"  p. 
25"*^,  that  by  opening  the  "thoracic  tiiict  where  it  forms  a  junction 
with  the  left  subclavian  vein  we  shall  find  that  the  chyle  is  poured 
out  rather  slowly,  and  of  course  the  rapidity  with  which  ii  runs 
along  the  duct  is  not  very  great  This  may  lead  seine  to  think  that 
spirits,  wlnn  drunk,  do  not  get  into  the  circulating  system  so  suon 
as  we  find  the  action  of  the  heart  to  be  accelerated.  On  this  I  have 
to  remark,  that  by  opening  the  thoracic  duct  as  Magendie  did, 
you  destroy  the  influence  of'  the  heart's  suction  on  the  motion  of 
the  chyle  ;  and  again,  I  would  ask  if  any  one  has  found  out  how 
quickly  the  heart  is  influenced  after  drinking  spirits  the  man  re- 
maining so  still  as  not  to  accelerate  its  action  by  exercise  ? 

We  do  not  deny  but  that  spirits  may  mike  an  impression  upon 
the  nerves  of  die  stomach,  and  give  rise  to  a  change  in  one's  feel- 
ings- perhaps  increase  the  nervous  secretion,  before  they  reach  the 
circulating  system  ;  bat  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  action  of 
the  heart  is  nut  aceeleiated  until  they  enter  the  circulation. 
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the  contractility  of  a  man's  heart  is  reduced  by  disease,  a 
spirituous  potation  accelerates  its  action  more  than  when  its 
contractility  is  in  a  high  state,  as  in  health. 

When  Philip  crushed  the  brain  with  a  hammer,  he  gave 
the  nervous  system  such  a  shock  as  completely  to  arrest,  for 
a  time,  the  nervous  secretion.  This  so  reduced  the  power  of 
the  heart  and  the  contractility  of  the  capillaries,  that  the  ca- 
pillaries could  not  withstand  the  stimulation  of  their  contents 
— they  were  excited  into  a  sort  of  constrictive  spasm,  by  which 
means  the  blood  wassocrouded  into  the  enfeebled  heart,  that 
it  could  not  contract  so  as.  to  free  itself  of  its  load  ;  yet  its 
disposition  to  contract  was  great,  that  is,  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween its  contractility  and  the  stimability  of  its  contents,  was 
great.  But  presently  the  shock  of  the  nervous  system  passes 
off — the  contractility  of  the  heart  and  capillaries  begins  to  he 
restored — the  capillaries  give  more  room  for  the  blood — the 
heart  begins  to  struggle  ;  and  finally,  for  a  time,  again  sup- 
ports the  circulation,  though  more  feebly  than  before  the 
brain  was  crushed.  Now  what  does  Dr.  Philip  conclude 
from  this  ?  He  concludes  that  so  far  from  the  power  of  the 
heart  being  dependent  on  the  nervous  system  it  may,  of  its 
own  self,  recover  its  power,  "  precisely  as  a  muscle  of  volun- 
tary motion  will  by  rest  recover  its  exciiabihty,  although  all 
its  nerves  are  divided."  Surely  !  ti  is  is  explaining  a  mystery, 
merely  by  comparing  it  with  a  greater,  which  greater  he  no- 
where attempts  to  explain. 

Now  we  do  not  think  the  two  cases  are  alike.  It  is  natu- 
ral for  a  voluntary  muscle  to  contract  but  a  few  times  in  im- 
mediate succession  ;  but  it  is  natural  for  the  heart  to  contract 
once  a  second  or  oftenef,  continually  ;  the  heart  i&  not  fa* 
t  gued,  when  it  stops  after  the  crushing  of  the  brain;  and  if 
the  power  of  the  heart  and   circulating  vessels  be  in  de- 
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pendent  of  the  nervous  system,  we  wish  the  Doctor  would 
just  show  us  why  it  ceases  to  act  after  crushing  the  brain. 

Dr.  Philip  found  that  he  did  not  slop  the  action  of  the  heart 
hv  removing  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  as  he  did  by  crush- 
ing these  organs ;  but  why,  he  does  not  explain. ---We  will  at- 
tempt it.  You  cannot  remove  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow 
without  some  loss  of  blood  ;  this  prevents  the  heart  from  be- 
ing so  completely  overloaded  that  it  cannot  act.  True,  Philip 
sometimes  contrived  it,  so  as  to  snip  off  a  frog's  head  without 
much  loss  of  blood  ;  but  then,  he  left  the  spinal  marrow  and 
the  ganglions  which,  with  the  nerves,  form  the  chief  part  of 
a  frog's  nervous  system  ;  and  in  snipping  off  the  head,  which, 
by  the  by,  contains  a  pretty  good  share  of  the  blood  of  the  an- 
imal, he  did  not  give  the  nervous  system  such  a  shock,  as 
when  he  crushed  the  brain. 

Dr.  Philip  found  that  when  he  mangled  the  brain  but  little, 
or  poured  alcohol  upon  only  a  small  part  of  it,  he  altered  the 
action  of  the  heart  little  or  none.  This  fact  he  does  not  ex' 
plain — he  only  refers  it  to  a  law  which  he  is  endeavoring  to 
establish  ;  but  wc  suppose  it  is  because  he  did  not  destroy 
the  nervous  secretion  to  any  great  degree.  He  found,  also, 
that  his  application  to  the  outer  parts  of  the  brain  did  not 
cause  any  contraction  of  the  voluntary  muscles  ;  but  that 
when  he  got  down  to  the  lower  part  of  the  brain,  where  the 
conscient  actions  go  on,  he  did.  Why  ?  Because  he  then  got 
down  to,  and  excited  motive  actions  in,  that  part  of  the  brain 
in  which  the  motive  actions  are  excited  by  the  "  will,"  as  the 
expression  is. 

Again — Dr.  Philip  stales  that  when  he  took  out  the  back 
part  of  the  brain,  and  afterwards  poured  alcohol  upon  the 
anterior  part;  he  found  the  action  of  the  heart  as  much  quick- 
ened as  if  he  had  left  the  nervous  system  entire.  Why  so  ? 
Why,  I  suspect  he  did  the  nervous  system  as  much  injury,  and 
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deranged  the  nervous  secretion  as  much,  as  if  he  had  not  ta- 
ken out  any  part  of  the  brain.  Should  he  tell  me  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  was  not  increased  until  he  applied  the  alco- 
hol, I  should  begin  to  think  it  is  pretty  queer  ifyou  may  catch 
a  frog  and  fall  to  mangling  it,  without  exciting  an  increased 
action  of  the  heart, — 1  should  think  that  frogs  are  so  unlike 
men,  that  experiments  made  on  them  will  never  give  us  much 
correct  information  concerning  the  economy  of  human  be- 
ings. 

Another  fact  which  Dr.  Philip  does  not  explain,  but  which, 
so  far  from  causing  us  to  wonder,  i«  what  our  principles  would 
lead  us,  a  priori,  to  expect,  is  this :  A  transverse  division  of 
the  spinal  marrow  renders  the  voluntary  muscles  below,  par- 
alytic, (in  one  sense  of  the  word,}  but  does  not  influence  the 
powers  or  actions  of  the  hollow  muscles.  Need  we  show 
why  this  is  ?  Does  not  the  reader  sec  that  the  division  of  the 
spinal  marrow  prevents  the  communication  of  the  motive  ac- 
tions of  the  brain  to  the  muscles  below,  but  that  it  does  not 
in  the  least  destroy  the  nervous  secretion,  either  in  the  parts 
above  or  below  the  division  ? 

Dr.  Philip  has  shown  that  liquid  preparations  of  opium  and 
tobacco  appl  ed  to  the  nervous  system,  cause  the  heart  to 
beat  less  frequently.  This  fact  led  him  to  make  a  statement 
which  appears  to  us  quite  irrational. 

On  reviewing  the  inferences  from  his  experiments,  he  savs, 
(p.  234) :  "  Tire  nervous  influence  is  capable  of  acting  as  a 
stimulus  both  to  the  heart  and  vessels  of  circulation. "  And 
in  the  lines  next  immediately  following,  he  says :  u  Tiie  ner- 
vous influence  is  capable  of  acting  as  a  sedative  both  to  the 
heart  and  vessels  of  circulation,  even  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
destroy  t^eir  power."  He  then  refers  us  to  the  experiments 
which  lead  him  to  this  conclusion,  and  on  turning  to  them  we 

find  them  to  be  the  experiments  in  which  the  hammer,  the 
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opium,  and  the  tobacco,  suppressed  or  retarded  the  action  of 
the  heart. — I  wonder  if  the  Doctor  supposes  that  hammers 
and  opium  operate  on  the  same  principle  ! — We  do  not  sup- 
pose the  nervous  influence,  directly,  either  accelerates  or  re- 
tards the  action  of  the  heart,  but  if  it  did  either,  it  would  ap- 
pear irrational  to  suppose  it  does  both. 

Now  although  Dr.  Philip  has  given  us  no  explanation  of 
the  fact,  that  preparations  of  opium  and  tobacco,  applied  to 
the  nervous  system,  cause  the  heart  to  beat  less  frequently  ; 
still,  in  offering  opinions  opposed  to  his,  it  may  be  thought 
incumbent  on  us  to  explain  all  things  ;  therefore,  we  shall,  at 
least,  attempt  to  explain  this  fact.  But  in  confirmation  of 
what  wc  have  said  about  the  detrimental  action  of  alcohol  on 
the  nervous  system,  and  of  what  we  are  about  to  say  concern- 
ing the  modus  operandi  of  opium,  &c.  ;  we  will  first  quote  a 
passage  from  Philip. 

l'  Mr.  Hastings  had  found,  that  immersing  the  hind  legs  of 
a  frog  in  tincture  of  opium,  [laudanum]  in  less  than  a  minute, 
deprives  it  of  sensibility.  This  does  not  arise  from  any  ac- 
tion of  the  opium;  a  watery  solution  of  opium,  we  found, 
however  strong,  does  not  produce  the  effect.  It  is  immedi- 
ately produced  by  simple  spirit  of  wine,  and  arises  from  the 
action  of  the  spirit  on  the  nerves  of  the  part  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied. It  is  remarkable,  that  if  simple  spirit  of  wine  is  used, 
the  animal  expresses  severe  pain  ;  if  tincture  of  opium,  very 
little." 

From  this  passage  we  learn  that  alcohol  makes  such  rack- 
ing work  with  the  delicate  nervous  texture,  even  when  not 
applied  immediately  to  it,  as  to  destroy  its  sensibility,  where- 
as opium  docs  not.  Knowing  this,  we  may  the  more  readily 
admit  that  alcohol,  applied  to  the  nervous  glands,  may  de- 
range the  nervous  secretion,  and  yet,  that  liquid  preparations 
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©f  opium  and  tobacco   may  promote  it,  which  is  the  position 
that  we  shall  maintain. 

We  suppose  that  opium  is  a  real  and  powerful  promoter, 
not  of  muscular  contractions,  but  of  the  nervous  secretion, 
and  that  when  laudanum  is  applied  to  a  considerable  part  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  the  animal  gets  a  little  over  the  shock 
of  the  operation,  it  moderates  the  action  of  the  heart  as  fol- 
lows : — It  increases  the  nervous  secretion,  whereby  it  raises 
the  contractility  of  the  heart  and  circulating  vessels,  and  this, 
so  far  as  it  respects  the  relation  between  the  contractility  of 
these  organs  and  the  stimability  of  their  contents,  is  equiva- 
lent to  diminishing  such  stimability.  This  speculation  being 
admitted,  we  see  in  what  way  preparations  of  opium  and  to- 
bacco, applied  to  the  nervous  system,  moderate  the  action  of 
the  heart ;  we  see,  also,  in  what  way  opium,  given  to  living 
animals,  produces  a  full,  slow  pulse.  This  slow  pulse  is  not, 
in  fact,  a  sedative  effect  of  the  opium,  considered  in  relation 
to  its  action  on  the  nervous  system  ;  but  it  is  a  sedative  ef- 
fect, considered  in  relation  to  its  influence  on  the  heart,  pro- 
vided we  insist  on  calling  every  thing  a  sedative  which  mod- 
erates the  action  of  this  organ. 

The  real  sedative  effects  of  opium  do  not  follow  its  being 
taken  into  the  stomach,  until  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  after — 
then  the  patient  begins  to  feel  weak,  faint,  &c. — then  it  is  that 
the  nervous  system  is  resting  from  its  high  action.  True, 
opium  may  raise  the  contractility  of  the  capillary  vessels  so 
that  many  of  them  may  admit  red  blood,  which,  before,  did 
not ;  hence  so  much  blood  may  be  permitted  to  rush  into  the 
brain  as  to  produce  some  impediment  to  the  recurrence  and 
occurrence  of  its  conscient  actions;  so  we  see,  that  in  this 
way  opium  may  induce  sleep  ;  and  yet  it  may  be  all  the  time 
promoting  the  nervous  secretion. — Surely,  there  is  a  wide 
difference   between  the  modus  operandi  of  opium  and  ham*' 
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mers  upon  the  nervous  system  ;  although  the  one  may  mod- 
erate the  action  of  the  heart,  and  the  other  destroy  it. 

Remarks.— It  appear*  to  us  that  very  man)  writers  have  en- 
tertained an  erroneous  notion  relative  to  the  actions  of  muscu- 
lar organs  :  it  seems  as  though  (hey  have  reasoned  something 
like  this  :  A  dead  organ  acts  not  at  all — a  living  organ  acts 
some  ;  hence  the  more  life,  the  more  action,  and  the  reverse, 
the  more  action,  the  more  life  or  power.  But  this  sort  of 
mathematical  reasoning  will  not  hold  in  the  present  case,  cer- 
tainly not  as  it  respects  the  heart.  For  a  frequent,  quick 
pulse,  we  are  to  look  to  the  sickly  and  enervated  ;  for  a  slow, 
full  pulse,  to  the  hardy  yeomanry.  The  physician  know6 
that  those  causes  which  appear  to  be  calculated  to  injure  the 
nenous  secretion,  predispose  to  spasmodic  actions  5  and  he 
will  find,  on  reviewing  all  the  facts  any  way  related  to  the 
subject,  that  the  following  is  a  universal  fact,  or  law  of  the  an- 
imal economy,  if  you  please  to  call  it  such,  viz.  The  lower 
the  contractility  of  a  muscle  (until  it  get  to  a  very  reduced 
point.)  the  less  able  is  it  to  withstand  the  action  of  a  stimulus, 
or  in  other  words,  the  more  is  it  excited  by  the  same  agent. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  make  a  distinction  between  a  frequent, 
quick,  and  easily  excited  action  of  a  muscular  organ,  and  a 
forcible  action  ;  also,  between  the  disposition  of  an  organ 
to  act,  and  its  power  to  act.  For  instance,  the  stimability  of 
the  blood  remaining  the  same,  you  may  increase  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  heart  to  act,  pretty  much  in  the  same  ratio  you  di- 
minish its  power  or  contractility. 

It  is  true  we  sometimes  meet  with  a  slow  pulse  in  a  debili- 
tated subject;  but  this  slowness  is  not  owing  to  the  atonic 
state  of  the  circulating  organs.  It  is  owing  to  the  reduced 
stimability  of  their  contents.  This  stimability  is  brought  so 
near  to  a  level  with  the  contractility  of  the  organs,  that  it  ex- 
cites them  but  moderately.     Give  such  patient  a  glass  of 
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spirits,  or  a  little  stimulating  food,  and  you  will  quicken  his 
pulse  much  more  than  you  would  by  the  same  means  were 
he  well. 

In  some  diseases  the  contractility  of  the  circulating  organs 
is  so  much  reduced,  that  the  capillary  vessels  cannot,  as  we 
may  say,  patiently  bear  the  stimulation  of  their  contents  ;  a 
sort  of  constrictive  spasm  is  excited  in  them  ;  they  press  the 
fluids  upon,  or  rather  into,  the  enfeebled  heart ;  the  surface 
is  pale,  and  the  pulse  is  slow  and  struggling.  Draw  a  little 
blood  and  you  remove  some  of  the  heart's  load,  enabling  it  to 
act  more  freely  ;  hence  you  raise  the  frequency  of  the  pulse 
to  the  healthy  standard.  But  if  you  bleed  copiously,  jou 
take  from  the  nervous  system  that  which  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain its  secretion;  hence  you  lower  the  contractility  of  the 
circulating  organs  to  a  greater  degree  than  what  the  disease 
has  done,  and  the  heart  flutters,  and  may  soon  cease  to 
beat.  Ju  such  case,  nothing  will  save  the  patient  but 
the  prompt  administration  of  such  medicines  as  will  promote 
and  maintain  the  nervous  secretion  ; — opium,  in  regularly  re- 
peated doses,  is  perhaps  the  very  best. 

When  a  robust  man  is  take  ■  down  with  a  common  inflam- 
matory fever,  you  will  find  that  some  cause  has  raised  the 
stimability  of  his  fluids,  (spirits  may  do  this,  or  cold  may  doit 
by  suppressing  the  perspiration.)  or  else  that  some  cause  has 
lowered  the  contractility  of  his  circulating  organs,  increasing 
their  disposition  to  act.  Therefore,  in  such  patient  you  find 
a  frequent  and  forcible  pulse.  Bleed  him,  and  give  him  diiu- 
ent  drinks,  and  you  bring  down  the  stimability  of  the  fluid  to 
a  proper  relation  with  the  contractility  of  the  organs  which 
contain  them  ;  and  thus  you  moderate  the  action  of  the  heart. 
But  bleed  him  very  copiously,  and  you  take  away  that  which 
is  necessary  to  support  the  nervous  secretion,  and  thus  you 
«ause  the  heart  to  flutter.     Give  a  little  opium,  and  you  pro- 
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nlote  the  nervous  secretion,  and  again  calm  the  action  of  the 

heart. 

We  might  fill  pages  with  pathological  evidence  in  favor  of 
our  opinion  of  the  relation  between  the  nervous  and  muscular 
systems.  But  we  must  proceed  to  recapitulate  the  more  im- 
portant  principles  already  advanced  ;  for  it  is  necessary  that 
the  reader  remember  themt  as  they  will  enable  u£  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  the  passions,  and  many  other  interesting 
phenomena  ;  by  doing  which  we  shall  remove  much  of  that 
mystery  which  has  hung  over  the  phenomena  of  man ; 
and  we  shall  show  immaterialists,  that  with  all  their  imagina- 
ry machinery,  they  cannot  begin  with  the  materialists  in  ex- 
plaining the  phenomena  of  man. — Oh  for  the  time  when  man- 
kind will  be  no  longer  deceived  by  mere  verbosity  ! 

Some  of  the  more  important  principles  which  we  have  been 
laboring  to  maintain,  in  this  chapter,  are  the  following  : 

1.  That  the  contractility  of  the  whole  muscular  system  is 
dependent  on  a  nervous  fluid. 

2.  That  the  immediate  antecedent  or  cause  of  the  contrac- 
tions of  the  voluntary  muscles,  is  an  action  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, which  action  we,  for  convenience  sake,  call  the  cerebral 
stimulus.  But  so  much  of  this  action  as  takes  place  in  the 
brain,  we  call  a  motive  action,  in  contradistinction  to  the  con- 
scient  actions  of  the  brain. 

3.  That  the  only,  stimulus  of  the  hollow  muscles,  is  their 
contents. 

4.  That  the  passions  influence  the  actions  of  these  organs. 
by  destroying  the  proper  balance  between  their  contractility 
and  the  stimability  of  their  contents. 

5.  That  by  diminishing  the  contractility  of  a  muscle,  you 
render  it  more  irritable,  in  the  good  old  pathological  sense  of 
the  term  ;  but  less  powerful— for  the  peculiar  power  ©fa  mus- 
cle is  nothing  other  than  its  contractility. 
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Concerning  the  nature  of  the  neivous  fluid,  we  shall  say  but 
few  words.  Many  are  already  acquainted  with  the  evidence 
in  favor  of  its  being  the  electric  fluid,  or  some  modification  of 
it  ;  those  who  are  not,  I  must  refer  to  Philip's  "  Inquiry  into 
the  Laws  of  the  Vital  Functions." 

I  will  just  offer  two  or  three  considerations  which,  with  the 
evidence  alluded  to,  convince  me  that  the  nervous  fluid  is 
the  electric  fluid,  or  more  probably,  that  peculiar  modification 
of  it  called  the  galvanic.  First.  There  are  no  elements  in 
man  that  do  not  exist  out  of  the  animal  system.  No  man  will 
have  the  hardihood  to  deny  this.  Now  if  we  had  full  liberty 
to  imagine  every  thing  without  proving  any  thing,  we  could 
not  imagine  any  agent  by  which  we  could  any  better  explain 
certain  phenomena  connected  with  muscular  action,  than  we 
now  can,  by  supposing  the  electric  fluid  to  be  concerned  in 
the  production  of  these  phenomena. 

Suppose  we  admit  for  the  moment,  that  the  nervous  fluid 
is  something  essentially  different  from  the  galvanic,  and  sup- 
pose we  give  it  the  name  of  life  ;  and  if  you  please,  we  will 
suppose  another  agent,  totally  different  from  any  thing  we 
have  any  knowledge  of,  and  give  it  the  name  of  soul, — now  I 
ask  the  reader,  if  there  is  a  single  phenomenon  of  man  which 
he  can  any  more  explain,  or  any  better  explain,  these  things 
admitted,  than  he  can  without  supposing  the  existence  of  any 
unknown  substances.  Strange  it  is  that  men  should  think  to 
explain  the  known  by  the  unknown,  and  strange  it  is,  that  men 
should  think  they  explain  phenomena,  when  they  only  refer 
them  to  some  brain-begotten  agent. 

Second.  Chemists  can  bring  many  facts  in  favor  of  the 
opinion  that  bodies  have  each  a  certain  capacity  for  electri- 
city as  well  as  for  caloric,  and  that  when  they  yield  any  share 
of  their  fixed  electricity,  they  suffer  some  change,  even  in 
their  physical  properties ;  hence,  when  substances  suffer  such. 
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changes  as  they  do,  during  the  processes  of  digestion,  circula- 
tion, &c.  we  may  easily  suppose  that  some  ot  them  yield  a 
portion  of  their  fixed  electricity  to  those  curious  galvanic 
batteries,  the  nervous  glands. 

Animal  heat  undoubtedly  arises  from  a  change  of  capacity 
for  caloric,  which  materials  undergo  during  the  changes  that 
are  continually  going  on  in  the  system.  It  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  the  electric  or  nervous  fluid  has  an  important  part 
to  perform  in  the  production  of  these  changes,  consequently 
in  the  production  of  animal  heat. 

We  are  now  about  to  treat  of  the  conscient  phenomena  of 
man  ;  but  before  the  reader  proceeds  any  further,  we  wish  he 
would  return  to,  and  read,  the  two  first  pages  of  the  chapter  on 
Union,  and  also  the  note  at  page  44. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

On  Sensation  and  Perception. 

The  five  senses  have  sometimes  been  called  the  external 
senses,  in  contradistinction  to  the  internal  senses,  a  class  of 
beings  (not  very  harmless,)  begotten  by  the  well  organized 
brain  of  Mr.  Locke.  We,  however,  do  not  speak  of  the  ex- 
ternal senses,  but  of  the  senses  ;  and  mean  by  them,  those  or- 
gans upon  which  impressions  immediately  operate  in  exciting 
conscient  actions  of  the  nervous  system.  As  to  the  internal 
senses,  they  are  none  of  our  machinery. 

It  must  he  remembered,  that  the  nerves  are  the  essential 
parts  of  every  sense  ;  no  organ  is  an  organ  of  sense,  or  a  sen- 
sible organ,  unless  it  possess  a  sentient  nerve. 

If  we  have  not,  we  must  now  inform  the  reader,  that,  by 
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physiologists,  the  two  extremities  of  each  nerve  or  nervous 
tract,  arc  distinguished  by  the  names  cerebral  and  organic — 
the  first  being  connected  with  the  brain,  and  the  other  with 
the  sensible  organs. 

Now  the  nerves  are  of  a  different  mr.ke  ai  their  organic 
(and  undoubtedly  at  their  cerebral)  extremities,  from  what 
they  are  between  the  brain  and  their  organic  extremities  ; — 
at  least,  we  know  it  is  so  with  the  optic  and  auditory  nerves  ; 
and  not  only  analogy,  but  very  many  phenomena,  lead  us  to 
conclude  it  is  so,  with  all  other  sentient  nerves.  Indeed,  we 
may  add,  that  microscopical  observers  pretend  to  tell  us  that 
the  nerves  of  the  tongue,  skin,  &c.  terminate  in  minute  emi- 
nences, which  ihcy  call  nervous  papilla:. 

We  have  somewhere  said,  that  a  sensation  is  a  conscient 
action  of  a  nerve  and  the  brain — the  action  of  the  brain  being 
one  which  is  immediately  excited  by  the  nervous  action. — 
This  definition  is  concise,  and  sufficiently  correct  for  the 
occasion  on  which  we  used  it ;  but  we  shall  now  treat  of  sen- 
sation more  fully,  and,  as  soon  as  we  get  ready,  show  more 
precisely  what  it  consists  in. 

Sensations  are  generally  excited  by  impressions.  By  an 
impression,  we  mean  any  agent  acting  upon  any  organ  so  as 
to  excite  a  conscient  action  of  the  nervous  system — all  parts 
concerned,  being  in  a  healthy  state. 

An  impression  never  reaches  the  brain.  It  does  not  pro- 
ceed along  a  nerve  any  more  than  a  man  proceeds  along  a 
cord,  when,  by  touching  some  part  of  it,  he  causes  it  to  vi- 
brate throughout  its  whole  length.  It  is  the  action  which 
the  impression  excites,  that  proceeds  along  the  nerve  ;  and 
if  this  action  continue  on  so  as  to  excite  an  action  of  the 
brain,  it  cannot  be  said,  strictly,  that  the  brain  receives  the 
impression,  nor,  indeed,  that  the  impression  excites  the  brain  ; 
for  it  is  not  the  immediate  antecedent  of  the  cerebral  action. 
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But  it  is  the  nervous  action  that  excites  the  cerebral  action. 
Yet,  when  we  do  not  attempt  to  speak  with  precision,  we 
may  speak  of  impressions  exciting  the  brain,  of  impressions 
passing  lo  the  biain,  &c.  ;  but  our  meaning  will  now  be  Un- 
derstood. 

Between  the  brain  and  the  nerves  there  is  this  important 
difference  :  when  a  eonseient  action  has  been  excited  one  or 
more  times  in  the  brain,  there  is  produced  in  it  such  a 
tendency  to  act  after  the  same  manner  again,  that  it  may  thus 
act  without  the  re-application  of  the  impression  to  the  senses 
which  first  excited  the  action  ;  but  in  the  nerves  this  reac- 
tion, or  action  without  impression,  seldom  takes  place— it 
takes  place  so  seldomly,  that  when  it  does  occur,  it  is  consid- 
ered a  morbid  action.  The  brain,  then,  is  much  more  influ- 
enced by  habit  than  the  nerves. 

Now  the  results  of  experiments,  and  the  effects  of  diseases 
and  accidents,  prove  conclusively  that  eonseient  actions  of 
the  brain  are  not  actions  oi  the  whole  brain,  but  only  of  the 
lower  and  central  part  of  it  ;  the  precise  part  is  not  fully  de- 
termined. But  that  part  of  the  brain  which  does  take  on  this 
kind  of  action,  we  call  the  smsorium  commune.  This  is  that 
part  of  the  brain  which  thinks,  that  is,  acts  without  impres- 
sion. In  this  part  only  one  eonseient  action  occurs  in  the 
same  identical  instant.  This  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  at 
least,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  whatever  thinks,  thinks 
but  one  thought  at  a  time. 

We  now  take  the  liberty  to  say,  that  the  nerves  from  all 
the  senses  extend  into  the  brain  so  as  to  reach  the  sensorium 
commune.  But  in  saying  this,  we  would  not  be  understood 
to  maintain,  that  if  our  means  of  dissection  were  more  per- 
fect, we  could  trace  nervous  cords  to  the  sensorium  com- 
mune, (though,  indeed,  this  may  be  the  fact.)  hut  we  would 
have  the  reader  understand,  that,  for  convenience  sake,  we 
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alter  a  little  the  common  import  of  the  word  nerve,  so  as  to 
include  all  parts  of  the  nervous  system  in  which  a  conscient 
action  may  be  excited,  the  sensorium  excepted.  Perhaps  vvc 
include  some  part  that  is  commonly  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  brain  itself,  and  which  wc,  as  anatomists,  should  describe 
as  such — -perhaps  we  do  not.  Therefore,  as  it  will  he  very 
convenient,  in  treating  of  the  conscient  phenomena,  to  give 
the  name  of  nerve  to  the  whole  tract  of  nervous  matter  pro- 
ceeding from  a  sensible  organ  to  the  sensorium,  we  take  the 
liberty  to  do  so. 

From  what  we  have  now  said,  is  is  evident  that  we  do  not 
pretend  to  determine  what  is  sensoriu'n  and  what  is  nerve, 
by  any  obvious  marks  of  distinction  between  them.  But  we 
sa)  that  the  sensorium  and  the  sentient  nerves  constitute  the 
only-  parts  of  the  animal  system-  in  which  conscient  actions 
may  be  excited  :  and  that  the  sensorium  is  the  one  individual 
part  which  easily  acquires  a  habit  of  acting  without  impres- 
sion, and  which  does  not  act  two  actions  at  the  same  time, 
any  more  than  one  body  exists  in  two  places  at  the  same  time. 
Having  premised  thus  much,  we  are  now  ready  to  state,  that 
a  sensation  is  a  conscient  action  of  the  organic  and  cerebral 
extremities  of  a  nerve — let  the  action  commence  in  which, 
extremity  it  may.  But  in  thus  stating  what  constitutes  a  sen- 
sation, we  do  not  say  but  that  if  a  conscient  action  be  excited 
in  the  trunk  of  a  nerve  and  in  its  cerebral  extremity,  we  should 
have  a  sensation. — Every  one  knows  that  a  blow  on  a  certain 
part  of  the  elbow  jo. nt,  .may  excite  a  conscient  action  in  the 
trunk  of  the  ulnar  nerve,  constituting  (with  the  action  in  the 
head)  a  peculiar  pain. 

In  ordinary  cases,  however,  sensations  are  excited  by  im- 
pressions upon  the  organic  extremities  of  nerves  ;  and  when 
the  action  excited  by  the  impression  continues  on,  not  only 
to,  but  i/ilo,  the  sensorium,  then  we  have  a  perception. 
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This,  then,  is  our  meaning  of  the  word  perception.  It  is 
something  more  than  a  sensation  or  a  thought. 

A  sensation  is  a  conscient  action  of  the  two  extremities  of 
a  nerve;  a  perception  is  a  conscient  action  of  the  two  extrem- 
ities of  a  nerve  and  the  sensorium  ;  a  thought,  or  idea,  is  this 
same  action  of  the  sensorium  alone. 

Suppose  a  clock  to  be  in  a  room  where  a  man  is  playing  at 
chess — the  clock  strikes  and  excites  a  conscient  action  of  (he 
man's  auditory  nerves.  This  much  constitutes  a  sensation. 
Now  if  the  sensorium  have  such  a  strong  disposition  to  think 
about  the  game,  that  the  action  of  the  auditory  nerves  does 
not,  in  the  least,  change  the  actions  going  on  in  it,  then,  of 
course,  the  man  keeps  thinking  right  on,  just  as  he  would  if 
the  clock  had  not  struck,  and  the  striking  of  the  clock  excites 
in  him,  not  a  perception,  but'a  sensation.  Ask  him  if  he  heard 
the  clock  strike,  and  he  will  tell  you  no.  But  why  does  not 
the  man  remember,  as  the  expression  is,  that  the  clock  has 
struck  ?  'Tis  obvious — the  clock  excited  no  action  in  that 
part  of  the  brain  which  reacts  without  impression — no  action 
of  the  sensorium. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  cases  are  ra- 
ther rare  in  which  the  actions  of  the  sensorium  continue  on, 
when  an  impres«ion  is  made  upon  the  senses,  just  as  they 
would  if  no  such  impression  had  been  made.  I  think  it  much 
more  frequently  happens  that  the  impression  excites  an  action 
of  the  sensorium;  but  owing  to  its  being,  as  we  may  say,  so 
much  engaged  about  something  quite  foreign  to  the  impres- 
sing agent,  the  action  of  the  sensorium  which  the  impression 
excites,  does  not  call  on,  call  up,  excite,  or  cause  to  occur, 
any  other  conscient  action  of  the  sensorium  in  any  way  rela- 
ted to  it ;  and  on  this  account  it  will  not  readily  occur  again, 
(without  the  re-application  of  the  impression,)  as  no  thought 
or  conscient  action  of  the  sensorium  readily  occurs,  or,  more 
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properly,  recurs,  except  it  have  previously  occurred  in  con 
nexion  with  some  other  thoughts,  in  some  way  or  other  rela- 
ted to  it.  Indeed,  we  shall  show,  that  merely  to  have  recur 
any  one  action  of  the  sensorium  relative  to  any  one  thing, 
does  not  constitute  a  remembering,  but  merely  an  individual 
thought,  notion,  idea,  or  (if  the  action  be  one  that  was  origi- 
nally excited  by  way  of  the  optic  nerves,  it  is  often  called 
a)  conception. 

To  remember  any  thing,  is  to  have  more  than  one  conscient 
action  of  the  sensorium  relative  to  this  thing. — No  doubt  the 
chess-player  might  have  a  notion  of  the  striking  of  a  clock, 
but  this  would  not  constitute  a  remembering  that  a  certain 
clock  struck  at  a  certain  time. 

Some  may  be  led  to  maintain  that  there  never  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  sensation  without  a  perception — such  a  thing  as  a 
sensation  without  an  act  of  that  which  thinks,  and  which  we 
?ay  is  the  sensorium.  For  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  sen- 
sation without  perception,  then  the  sensorium  is  left  free  to 
think  about  any  thing  it  has  tendencies  to  ;  and  if  it  should 
be  decided  that  a  man  may  be  the  subject  of  one  or  more  sen- 
sations and  of  thoughts,  at  the  same  time — why,  such  decision 
would  be  a  death-blow  to  modern  immaterialism.  For  it  is 
admitted  on  all  hands,  that  one  unextended,  and  consequent- 
ly indivisible,  thing  cannot  be  the  subject,  or  more  properly, 
the  a^ent,  of  two  acts  at  the  same  identical  instant.  Indeed, 
nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  assert  that  it  can — I  say 
assert,  for  the  thing  cannot  be  believed  or  conceived— it  is 
inconceivable. 

But  facts  are  stubborn  things  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  a  man 
may  have  two  or  more  sensations  at  the  same  identical  in- 
stant ;  and  not  only  so,  but  he  may  have  one,  two  or  more 
sensations  at  the  same  identical  instant  that  he  is  thinking  of 
something,  even  quite  foreign  to  cither  of  them.     A  man  may 
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see  n  candle,  (or  any  other  object,)  hear  a  noise,  and  have 
the  toothache  at  the  same  identical  instant  ;  or  he  may  see  a 
candle,  hear  a  story,  and  think  of  the  characters  and  places 
mentioned,  or  o'f  other  characters  and  places  ever  sodistant,  all 
at  the  same  identical  instant ;  hut  he  cannot  think  about  the 
candle,  and  the  characters  mentioned  in  the  story,  at  the  same 
identical  instant.  If  the  action  of  the  optic  nerves  excited 
by  the  Candle,  excite  a  corresponding  action  of  the  sensori- 
um,  then  the  man  has  a  perception  of  the  candle;  and  if  this 
action  of  the  sensorium  call  up  other  actions  relative  *o— 
suggest  other  thoughts  relative  to — the  candle,  as,  what  afnc 
light  that  candle  gives,  what  mischief  might  be  done  by  applying 
it  to  a  cask  of  gunpozoder,  &c.  &c.  then,  to  use  the,  at  pre- 
sent, convenient  language  of  the  schoolmen,  the  man  attends 
to,  or  pays  attention  to,  the  candle.  But  so  long  as  the  ac- 
tions of  the  sensorium  relate  to  the  candle,  there  is  excited  in 
the  man,  not  perceptions,  but  only  sensations,  b)  him  who  is 
tell  ng  the  story. 

To  deny  that  a  man  may  be  the  subject  of  two  or  more  sen- 
sations, or  of  sensations  and  thoughts,  at  the  same  time,  is  to 
assert,  that  when  a  man  hears,  he  instantly  turns  blind,  his 
eyes  being  wide  open  in  broad  daylight,  and  when  he  sees  he 
instantly  turns  deaf,  and  when  he  thinks  of  absent  objects, 
past  events,  mathematical  problems,  &c.  he  is  the  subject  of 
no  sensation  whatever. — What  an  easy  matter  to  cure  the 
gout,  according  to  such  a  doctrine  ! 

A  man  cannot  think  away  the  pain  of  the  gout,  though  he 
may  think  of  something  quite  foreign  to  it,  dining  its  continu- 
ance. Should  it  be  said,  that  at  the  terrible  moment  when 
the  cold  wrenching  iron  is  about  to  be  applied  to  a  painful 
tooth,  the  pain  ceases  ;  we  shall  reply  :  it  is  not  because 
there  was  no  pain,  absolutely,  in  the  tooth  before — because 
there  was,  before,  no  conscieut  action  except  in  the  sensori- 
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urn;  but  because  the  intense  actions  of  the  sensorium,  the 
dread,  produce  such  a  change  in  the  system,  and  of  course  in 
the  nerve  of  the  tooth,  that  the  irritating  cause  which  previ- 
ously excited  a  pain  in  it,  cannot  now  excite  this  peculiar 
conseient  action. 

Cast  your  eyes,  reader,  upon  any  object  that  may  be  be- 
fore you — the  rays  of  light  reflected  from  the  object  fail  upon 
the  organic  extremity  of  your  optic  nerve,  and  excite  a  con- 
seient action  in  this  and  the  cerebral  extremity,  (this  is  a  sen- 
sation.) perhaps  in  your  sensorium,  constituting  a  perception 
of  the  object ;  now  make  a  noise  with  the  heel  of  your  shop, 
still  keeping  your  eyes  upon  (he  objeet.  and  observe  if  you 
do  not  hearthe  noise  without  the  least  alteration  of  yourview 
of  the  object,  at  the  instant  you  hear  it — Now  shut  your  eyes 
and  make  the  same  noise,  observing  if  it  appear  any  way  dif- 
ferent from  before.  Now  stop — keep  your  eyes  shut,  and 
try  to  have  an  idea  of  the  object  and  of  the  heel  of  your  shoe, 
or  try  to  have,  at  the  same  instant,  an  idea  of  any  two  things 
so  situated  that  a  man  could  not  see  them  both  at  one  single 
view,  and  see  if  it  is  not  impossible. 

If  you  grant  these  things,  1  may  almost  venture  to  put  you 
down  as  a  materialist  without  ceremony.  If  you  tiird  it  diffi- 
cult to  satisfy  yourself  that  you  do  not  have  a  distinct  idea  of 
the  object  and  of  the  heel  of  your  shoe  at  the  same  instant,  still 
you  will  find  no  difficulty  in  satisfying  yourself  that  you  may 
have  two  or  more  distinct  sensations  at  the  same  time  ;  and 
if  you  know  what  the  immaterialists  hold  to,  and  can  see  the 
force  of  arguments.  I  may  still  put  you  down  as  a  materialist 
convinced,  if  not  a  materialist  confessed. 

You  certainly  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  determine  by  di- 
rect experiment  that  you  cannot  have  two  thoughts  {different 
thoughts,  of  course,)  at  the  same  instant  ;  for  this  very  deter- 
mining, observing,  noticing,  &c.  supposes  an  action  of  that 
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which  thinks,  and  when  this  action  occurs,  no  other  act  or 
thought  can  occur  ;  hence  this  very  difficulty  is  evidence  that 
you  cannot  have  but  one  thought,  idea,  notion,  or  conscient 
action  of  the  sensorium  at  the  same  instant.  If  we  could 
think  what  we  think,  how  we  think,  &c.  at  the  very  instant 
we  think,  then  every  man,  learned  or  unlearned,  might  as  ea- 
sily tell  what  goes  on  in  his  head  when  he  reasons,  imagines, 
&c.  as  he  may  now  satisfy  himself  that  he  may  have  two  sen- 
sal  ions  at  a  time,  or  as  easily  as  he  can  tell  how  a  machine 
operates,  every  part  of  which  is  open  to  his  view.  But  the 
very  instant  a  man  observes  what  goes  on  in  his  head  when  he 
judges,  &c.  that  very  instant  does  the  judging  process  cease. 

We  know  that  two  or  more  sensations,  or  thoughts  and  sen- 
sations, existing  simultaneously,  constitute  a  "  complex  stole 
of  the  mind,'1'1  according  to  the  late  professor  Brown  ofEdin- 
burg,  whose  speculations  concerning  the  intellectual  or  con- 
scient phenomena,  are,  for  the  most  part,  less  absurd  than 
those  of  any  other  immaterialist  with  which  we  are  acquain- 
ted. 

But  this  "mind1'  of  professor  Brown,  is  one  single,  unex- 
tended,  indivisible  being,  capable  of  existing  in  only  one  state 
at  the  same  time,  and  of  course,  all  our  sensations,  thoughts, 
and  "  emotions,"  are  but  so  many  simple  states  of  the  mind. 
When  I  see  a  candle,  my  mind  is  in  one  state,  according  to  Dr. 
Brown,  if  1  hear,  feel,  taste  or  smell  nothing  at  the  lime  ;  so  if 
I  hear,  my  mind  is  in  another  state,  whelher  I  see  any  thing 
or  not.  These  two  states  are  essentially  different  from  each 
other,  as  every  one  will  readily  grant, provided  they  occur  at 
different  times.  Now  I  ask  if  they  are  any  the  less  so,  when 
they  occur  simultaneously.  On  trying  the  experiment  as 
above  requested,  did  not  the  reader  find  that  a  seeing  and  a 
hearing  are  two  sensations,  as  distinctly  different  from  each 
other,  when  they  existed  simultaneously,  as  when  they  exist- 
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ed  separately  ?  Surely  he  did,  unless  he  be  constituted  entire- 
ly different  from  myself.  Now  I  ask  if  ihis  single  fact  alone 
does  not  destroy  the  very  foundation  of  Brown's  tine  spun 
speculations  ?  Would  he  attempt  to  get  along  by  using  the 
word  complex  1  telling  us  that  although  a  man  may  see  and 
hear  at  the  same  time,  and  although  these  two  sensations  are 
as  distinctly  different  from  each  other  as  when  they  occur  at 
different  times,  still  the  man's  mind  is  not  in  two  states,  but 
in  one  "  simple,"  "  complex"  state  ! 

Suppose  that  one  were  to  maintain  that  even  an  extended 
body,  as  of  wax,  (which  may  exist  as  a  sphere  at  one  time,  and 
as  a  cube  at  another.)  may  exist  in  such  a  state  as  to  consti- 
titute  both  a  sphere  and  a  cube  at  the  same  time,  and  yet  be 
one  body — would  he  expect  to  render  his  proposition  true,  or 
to  make  people  believe  him,  merely  by  making  use  of  the 
word  complex  ?  saying,  when  it  exists  as  a  sphere  and  a  cube 
at  the  same  time,  it  does  not  exist  in  two  states,  but  in  a  com- 
plex state  ? 

If  a  certain  state  of  the  mind  constitute  a  certain  hearing — ■ 
as  by  Brown  maintained — then  such  state  of  the  mind  and 
such  hearing  are  the  same  thing  :  the  existence  of  the  mind 
in  such  state,  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  such  hearing: — 
the  hearing  can  never  be,  except  the  mind  be  in  such  state ; 
and  the  mind  cannot  be  in  such  stnte  without  the  hearing  ex- 
isting And  if  a  certain  state  of  the  mind  constitute  a  certain 
seeing,  then  precisely  the  same  stale  of  the  mind  is  always 
and  essentially  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  same  seeing. 
Now,  a  certain-hearing  and  a  certain  seeing,  either  of  which 
may  exist  separately,  may  both  exist  at  the  same  identical  in- 
stant. It  follows,  then,  as  clearly  and  as  irresistibly  as  de- 
monstration, that  this  "  mind"  consists  of  parts,  and,  conse- 
quently is  extended  ;  and  that  when  a  man  hears,  a  part  of 
his  mind  acts  or  exists  in  a  ceriain  state  ;  but  when  he  comes 
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to  see  as  well  as  hear,  another  part  of  his  mind  is  brought  into 
action  ;  and  when  he  thinks  at  the  same  time  he  sees  and 
hears,  (and  1  am  as  certain  I  can  do  this  as  I  am  that  I  exist,) 
then  three  parts  of  his  mind  act,  or  exist  in  certain  states. — 
Act  they  must,  for  a  change  of  state  supposes  action. 

This  fact,  that  a  man  may  think,  hear,  see,  &c.  at  the  same 
instant,  is  a  fact  which  very  well  agrees  with  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  truth.  But  it  completely  overthrows — we 
say  it  dogmatically,  for  we  feel  it — this  single  fact  alone  com- 
pletely overthrows  modern  immaterialism. 

All  that  Brown  has  written  does  not  touch  the  case — does 
not  reconcile  this  fact  with  his  fundamental  principles.  What 
he  has  written  about  simple  and  complex  stafes  of  the  mind, 
when  brought  over  to  the  side  of  materialism,  can  relate  only 
to  the  phenomena  of  the  sensorium.  True,  on  being  asked 
what  state  the  mind  is  in  when  a  man  thinks,  hears,  sees,  &c. 
at  one  time,  he  would  undoubtedly  say,  it  is  in  a  complex 
state  :  we  cannot  conceive  what  else  he  could  say.  But  he 
generally  means  (indeed,  although  we  have  read  his  whole 
work  on  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  we  cannot  turn  to  a  pas- 
sage which  shows  that  he  does  not.  always  mean)  by  a  com- 
plex state  ofthemind,a  simple  state  in  which  the  mind  world 
not  have  existed  had  it  not  previously  existed  in  certain  other 
states — a  state  too,  which  is  seemingly  equivalent  to  these 
preceding  states  ;  bearing  much  the  same  relation  to  them 
that  one  body  bears  to  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed. 
See  some  of  his  own  words. 

"  The  mind,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  absolutely  simple  in  all 
its  states  ;  every  state  or  affection  of  it  must,  therefore,  be  ab- 
solutely simple  ;  but  in  certain  cases  in  which  a  feeling  is  the 
result  of  other  feelings  preceding  it,  it  is  its  very  nature  to  ap- 
pear to  involve  the  union  of  those  preceding  feelings ;  and  to 
distinguish  the  separate  sensations,  or  thoughts,  or  emotions. 
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ot  which}  on  reflection,  it  thus  seems  to  be  comprehensive,  is 
to  perform  an  intellectual  process,  which,  though  not  a  real 
analysis,  is  an  analysis  at  least  relatively  to  our  conception. 
It  may  still,  indeed,  be  said  with  truth,  that  the  different  feel- 
ings,— the  states  or  affections  of  the  mind  which  we  term 
complex, — are  absolutely  simple  and  indivisible,  as  much  as 
the  feelings  or  affections  of  the  mind  which  we  term  simple. 
Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  the  complexity  with 
which  alone  we  are  concerned  is  not  absolute,  but  relative, — 
a  seeming  complexity,  which  is  involved  in  the  very  feeling  of 
relation  of  every  sort."* 

From  this  passage  we  learn  that  Brown  means  by  a  com- 
plex state  of  the  mind,  a  state  absolutely  simple  and  indivisi- 
ble, but  a  state  which  is  'k  the  result  of  other  preceding  feel- 
ings." We  learn,  too,  that  Brown  does  not  use  the  word 
"  feeling"  exclusively  to  denote  one  of  the  five  species  ofsen« 
sation,  but  uses  it  to  denote  any  thought,  emotion,  or  affec- 
tion. 

Now  admitting  Brown's  leading  principles  to  be  correct,  in 
his  meaning  of  the  expression  complex  state  of  the  mind,  as 
above  expressed,  he  docs  not  comprehend  those  cases  in  which 
men  see,  hear,  and  even  think,  at  the  same  time;  for  in 
those  eases  the  state  of  the  mind  is  not  indivisible,  in  any 
sense  in  which  we  can  speak  of  the  divisibility  or  indivisi- 
bility of  a  state.  The  state  which  constitutes  the  hearing,  is 
independent  of  the  state  which  constitutes  the  seeing,  and  the 
state  which  constitutes  the  seeing,  is  independent  of  the  state 
which  constitutes  the  hearing.  This  is  certain,  fur  these  two 
sensations  may  exist  separately.  Therefore,  when  a  man 
sees  and  hears  at  the  same  instant,  his  mind  is  not  in  an  indi- 

*"  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,"  vol.  l.p. 
122. 
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Visible  state,  or  rather,  his  mind  is  not  an  indivisible  thing, 
but  consists  of  parts,  and  is  consequently  extended. 

Should  the  immaterialists  remodel  their  doctrine,  and 
send  it  abroad  under  an  extended  form,  we  should  tell  them,  if 
their  mind  be  extended,  it  is  nothing  but  so  much  space,  un- 
less it  possesses  some  other  property  ;  and  if  it  do  possess 
some  other  property,  then  it  is  a  combination  of  properties,  i.  e. 
it  is  matter.  Yet  we  should  not  expect  to  refute  their  doc- 
trine in  this  way,  but  in  the  way  in  which  we  expected  to  re- 
fute immaterialism  at  the  time  we  commenced  this  work  ; 
that  is,  by  giving  a  more  rational  explanation  of  the  phenome- 
na of  man,  without  supposing  the  existence  of  any  mind,  than 
has  ever  been  given  by  those  who  have  admitted  its  exist- 
ence ;  showing,  also,  the  many  insuperable  difficulties  that 
attend  the  immaterial  hypothesis,  and  calling  on  its  advocates 
to  show  us  one  glimpse  of  evidence  in  favor  of  it. 

We  have  said  that  ordinary  sensations  consist  in  a  conscient 
action  of  the  organic  and  cerebral  extremities  of  a  nerve. 
But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  do  we  mean  by  an  extraordinary 
sensation  ?  We  mean  sensations  which  consist,  in  part,  of  a 
conscient  action  of  a  trunk  of  a  nerve.  In  ordinary  sensa- 
tions, there  is  no  conscient  action  of  the  trunk  of  a  nerve  ; 
if  there  were,  when  a  hot  iron  is  applied  to  one's  hand,  there 
would  be  a  feeling  excited,  not  only  in  the  hand,  but  all  along 
up  the  arm. 

Now  if  the  nerves  distributed  to  any  part,  be  compressed 
or  divided  anywhere  in  their  course  from  such  part  to  the 
sensorium,  no  sensation  is  caused  by  impressions  made  on 
such  part.  This  fact  seems  to  prove,  that  in  case  of  sensa- 
tion, something  passes  along  the  nerves  from  the  part  upon 
which  an  impression  is  made  to  the  head. 

Now,  what  is  it  that  passes  along  the  trunk  of  a  nerve  in 
case  of  sensation  ?  is  it  an  action,  or  is  it  a  fluid  ?  We  believe 
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it  is  an  action  ;  and  the  reader  will  be  very  apt  to  believe  so  too 
If  he  believe  what  we  have  said  concerning  the  cerebral  stim- 
ulus. But  is  this  action  of  the  same  nature  with  that  which 
immediately  precedes  voluntary  contractions,  except  it  runs 
towards,  instead  of  from  the  brain  ?  and  what  name  shall  we 
give  it  ? 

Concerning  the  first  question,  we  can  go  so  far  as  to  say, 
that  this  action  and  that  which  immediately  precedes  a  vol- 
untary contraction,  agree  in  one  respect,  in  that  of  being  in- 
conscient :  further  than  this,  we  cannot  say. 

As  to  naming  it,— since  it  will  be  convenient  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  cerebral  stimulus,  as  also  from  the  conscient  actions 
of  the  nervous  svstem, — we  will  call  it  a  nervous  action. 

Should  any  one  be  so  little  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
organized  beings,  as  to  wonder  why  a  conscient  action  does 
not  always  occur  in  the  trunk  of  a  nerve  in  case  of  sensation, 
since  it  appears  that  by  much  force  (as  a  blow  on  the  elbow 
joint,)  this  kind  of  action  may  be  excited  in  the  trunk  of  a 
nerve,  wc  will  do  away  this  wonder. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  property  of  an  organ  is 
nothing  distinct  from  the  organ  itself;  that  these  properties 
are,  in  fact,  mere  words  of  relation.  Because  a  certain  part 
suffers  certain  changes  under  certain  circumstances,  we  say 
it  has  a  certain  property  ;  and  as  parts  differently  organized 
do  not  suffer  the  same  changes  under  the  same  circumstances, 
it  becomes  necessary  for  us  to  say,  they  possess  different  pro- 
perties, or  one  common  property  in  different  degrees,  as  we 
think  most  proper — most  convenient.  And  as  the  trunks  of 
nerves  are  not  organized  like  their  extremities,  a  stronger 
impression  is  required  to  excite  a  conscient  action  in  them, 
than  in  the  extremities;  hence  we  say,  the  trunks  of  nerves 
possess  a  lower  degree  of  sensibility  than  their  extremities. 
This  we  prove  by  the  same  fact  which  causes  us  to  say  it.— 
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the  fact,  that  it  require?  a  stronger  impression  to  excite  a  con- 
scient  action  in  them,  than  in  the  extremities. 

We  will  now  adduce  a  fact  or  two,  which  seems  to  show, 
that  when  impressions  are  made  upon  the  trunks  of  nerves  so 
as  to  excite  a  conscient  action  in  the  part  upon  which  the  im- 
pression is  made,  or  even  so  as  only  to  excite  a  nervous  action 
in  this  part,  this  nervous  action  extends  down  the  nerve  as  well 
as  up.  When  a  strong  impression  is  made  upon  the  trunk  of 
the  ulnar  nerve  in  the  elbow  joint,  a  conscient  action  is  ex- 
cited in  this  part  of  the  nerve,  and  a  nervous  action  in  the 
parts  continuous,  and  as  there  is  excited  a  peculiar  feeling  in 
the  hand  and  fingers,  we  suppose  the  nervous  action  contin- 
ues down  the  ulnar  nerve  as  well  as  up,  and  excites  a  con- 
scient action  in  its  extremities,  these  being  more  sensible 
than  its  larger  branches.  A  disease  in  the  vicinity  of  a  ner- 
vous trunk  may  excite  a  nervous,  but  not  a  conscient,  action  ia 
it.  This  action  may  extend  down  to  the  extremities  of  such 
nerve,  and  in  these  more  sensible  parts  excite  a  conscient 
action.  Hence  a  man  having  a  disease  of  (he  hip  joint,  which 
disease  is  confined  to  parts  nearly  or  quite  insensible,  there 
shall  be  no  pain,  or  nearly  none,  in  the  hip  ;  but  the  disease 
making  an  impression  upon  the  trunks  of  those  nerves  which 
are  distributed  to  parts  below,  there  may  be  a  pain  in  these 
lower  parts,  causing  the  patient,  and  possibly  the  physician, 
to  believe  that  the  real  seat  of  the  disease  is  in  these  parts. 

If  1  am  not  mistaken,  it  has  been  maintained  that  in  reality 
all  sensations  exist  only  in  the  head  ;  or  to  express  the  senti- 
ment in  our  own  language,  that  there  is  no  conscient  action 
except  in  the  brain.  Consequently,  when  a  man  has  the 
gout,  or  the  tooth-ache,  there  is  no  pain,  absolutely,  in  the 
diseased  part :  he  may  think  that  there  is,  but  His  all  a  no- 
tion ;  the  pain  is  absolutely  in  the  head  whore  the  soul  is,  and 
this  deluded  thing  refers  it  to  the  diseased  part.     What  sort 
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A  a  thing  a  pain  is,  that  the  part  (that  unextended part  !  called 
soul,)  in  which  it  exists,  may  refer  it  to  a  part  in  which  it  doee 
not  exist,  I  do  not  stop  to  inquire,  but  proceed  to  remark,  that 
this  strange  doctrine,  which  men  of  common  sense  (a  term 
which  passes  very  smoothly  if  we  do  not  attempt  to  define  it,) 
will  never  admit,  necessarily  follows  from  the  doctrine  of 
mind.  The  philosopher  takes  it  for  granted — for  there  is  no 
evidence  of  it — that  there  is  a  soul  or  mind  in  man,  which 
thinks  and  feels  ;  this  soul  he  places  in  the  brain  ;  and  then 
says,  "  as  nothing  can  act  where  it  is  not,  any  more  than  when 
it  is  not,"  (which  is  very  true,)  all  thinking  and  feeling  must 
go  on  in  the  head. 

You  need  not  be  surprised  if  you  hear  such  philosopher  say 
of  a  person.  "  he  imagines  a  thousand  strange  feelings.''  But 
unless  the  word  imagine  be  used  in  some  other  sense  than  its 
usual  one,  such  talk  is  absurd.  Unless  to  imagine  a  feeling 
mean  the  same  as  to  experience  a  feeling,  the  cause  of  which 
js  not  obvious,  then  it  is  as  absurd  to  say  a  man  imagines  a 
feeling,  as  to  say  he  feels  as  though  he  feels,  which  can  only 
mean  he  feels.  If  these  "  strange  feelings"  may  be  cured  by 
cheerful  company,  good  news,  fright,  or  by  any  thing  which 
excites  new  conscient  actions  of  the  nervous  system,  it  is  not 
proved  that  they  are  not  real — it  is  only  proved  that  theyr 
arise  from  such  causes  that  they  may  be  cured  by  such  means. 
Certainly,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  unreal  feeling,  any 
more  than  an  unreal  coughing,  or  an  unreal  motion  of  any 
kind.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  conscient  action  com- 
mences in  the  sensorium,  and  extends  down  certain  nervous 
tracts,  constituting  what  some  call  an  emotion,  and  what  we 
shall  call  a  sensorial  passion  ;  and  it  may  be  that  some  of 
those  feelings  called  imaginary,  consist  of  conscient  actions 
which  commence  in  the  sensorium  ;  consequently,  as  we 
should  suppose,  may  be  cured,  or  for  the  time  removed,  by 
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any  thing  which  may  excite  a  new  train  of  ideas,  a  new  train 
of  sensorial  actions. 

When  we  say  that  every  sensation  is  a  real  sensation,  and 
supposes  a  conscient  action  of  a  nerve  in  which  the  sensation 
exists,  or  as  some  would  say,  seems  to  exist,  we  are  aware  it 
may  he  said,  that  after  a  person  has  had  a  limb  amputated,  he 
often  thinks  he  experiences  a  sensation  in  the  amputated 
part.  But  we  account  for  the  fact  as  follows  : — A  pain  in 
the  left  foot,  for  instance,  is  a  disagreeable  sensation,  a  disa- 
greeable conscient  action,  commencing  in  the  nerves  of  ibis 
fool,  and  by  the  intervention  of  a  nervous  action,  giving  rise 
to  a  conscient  action  of  the  cerebral  extremity  of  such  nerves 
— perhaps  of  the  sensorium  ;  if  so,  it  becomes  a  painful  per- 
ception, or  pain  perceived.  This  action  of  the  sensorium 
(which,  when  it  occurs  without  the  sensation,  constitutes  a 
thought,)  may  be  followed  by  other  sensorial  actions  [other 
thoughts]  related  to  it  ;  and  if  so,  then  the  person  attends  to, 
or  thinks  about  the  pain  of  his  foot ;  and  his  thoughts  may  be 
such  as  may  be  expressed  by  these  words  :  "  pain  in  my  left 
foot — my  left  foot — down  in  my  left  foot,"  &c.  Now  let  his 
left  foot  be  amputated— 'afterwards  a  conscient  action  com- 
mences in  (he  stump,  and  is  immediately  succeeded  by  a  ner- 
vous action  extending  up  to  the  brain  in  the  same  nervous  tract 
that  formerly  conveyed  actions  from  the  left  ioot.  Gettin" 
up  to  the  brain,  a  conscient  action  of  the  cerebral  extremity 
of  this  tract  and  of  the  sensorium  is  excited.  This  action  of 
the  sensorium  suggests,  or.  if  you  please,  is  followed  by,  those 
actions  [thoughts]  which  formerly  occurred  on  the  sensorium 
being  excited  by  an  action  of  the  cerebral  extremity  of  this 
tract— to  ivit.  those  actions  or  thoughts  which  may  be  ex- 
pressed by— "  pain  in  my  left  foot— left  foot— down  in  my 
left  foot,"  &c.  Tais  we  contend  is  all  that  constitutes  a  sen- 
sation in  the  amputated  left  foot. 
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We  suppose  that  those  who  tell  of  experiencing  a  sensation 
in  an  amputated  part,  have  frequently  and  recently  experien- 
ced a  sensation  in  such  part,  and  thought  much  about  the 
part;  and  after  the  part  is  removed,  some  irritating  cause, 
operating  upon  the  same  nervous  tract  which  before  connect- 
ed this  part  with  the  brain,  gives  rise  to  a  conscient  action 
of  the  cerebral  extremity  of  this  tract,  and  of  the  sensorium, 
which  action  of  the  sensorium  is  associated  with  ideas  rela- 
tive to  the  removed  part ;  and  that  all  this  constitutes  what 
passes  for  a  sensation  in  such  removed  part.  But  let  the 
person  consider,  for  a  moment,  that  he  now  possesses  no  such 
part,  and  he  will  tell  you,  if  honest,  that  he  does  not  absolutely 
experience  precisely  the  same  consciousness  that  he  did  before 
the  part  runs  amputated  ;  but  that  it  seems  to  him,  somehow 
or  other,  as  though  there  was  a  sort  of  feeling  somewhere  in 
that  quarter. 

A  perception  consists  in  a  conscient  action  of  the  organic 
and  cerebral  extremities  of  a  nerve  [a  sensation]  and  a  corres- 
ponding action  of  the  sensorium.  We  now  proceed  to  show 
what  we  mean  by  a  corresponding  action  of  the  sensorium. 
It  is  that  action  of  the  sensorium  which  immediately  succeeds 
a  conscient  action  of  the  cerebral  extremity  of  a  nerve — im- 
mediately succeeds  a  sensation — not  by  virtue  of  a  tendency 
of  the  sensorium  to  act  such  action,  but  as  the  effect  of  the 
conscient  action  of  the  nerve.  It  is  a  conscient  action  of  the 
sensorium  which,  together  with  the  sensation  that  immediate- 
ly excites  it,  constitutes  a  perception.  It  is  an  action  which 
is  excited  in  every  person's  sensorium  on  the  same  impres- 
sion being  made  upon  his  senses,  provided  the  impression  ex- 
cite a  perception,  and  not  merely  a  sensation.  Conscient 
actions  of  the  sensorium  are  continually  taking  place  when 
the  person  is  awake  ;  and  in  this  state,  too,  there  is  perhaps 
always  an  impression  operating  upon  some  one  ot  ins  senses, 
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exciting  a  sensation  ;  which  sensation  must  or' course  be  im- 
mediately succeeded  by  some  action  of  the  sensorium  ;  but  if 
the  action  of  the  sensorium  be  one  that  occurs  by  virtue  of  one 
of  its  tendencies,  and  not  one  that  is  excited  by  the  sensation 

not  an  action  that  corresponds  with  the  sensation — then  it 

is  not  a  perception  that  takes  place  in   the  man,  but  a  sensa- 
tion arid  a  thought. 

The  sensorial  actions  or  thoughts  which  follow  a  certain 
perception — but  neither  of  which  constitutes  any  part  of  a 
perception  at  the  time  it  occurs — may  be  very  different  in 
different  persons.  The  reason  of  this  is,  because  different 
men  possess  different  sensorial  tendencies — as  will  appear 
more  clearly  hereafter. 

I  must  be  permitted  to  dwell  a  little  upon  the  subject  of 
perception,  even  if  I  repeat  very  nearly  the  same  sentiments 
over  and  over  again  ;  for  1  wish  to  have  the  reader  think  just 
as  1  do  concerning  it. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  perfect  perception  without  a 
sensation,  but  as  we  use  the  word  perception,  there  may  be  a 
perception  without  attention  ;  this  we  say  is  possible  in  the 
nature  of  things — it  is  conceivable.  But  I  think  that  when  a 
man  has  a  perception  of  any  object,  he  generally  attends  to  it 
more  or  less. — A  thought  or  an  idea  is  an  action  of  ihat  which 
thinks,  and  which  we  say  is  the  sensorium.  Now,  although 
an  action  of  the  sensorium  that  is  immediately  excited  by  a 
Sensation,  is  not  what  I  call  a  thought  when  it  is  thus  excited, 
but  a  part  of  a  perception;  (yet  it  is  a  thought  when  it  recurs 
without  the  sen-ation  ;)  still  it  may  be  followed  by  other  ac- 
tions of  the  sensorium  which  are  related  to  it,  and  of  course, 
related  to  the  object  which  excites  the  perception;  and  if  it 
be  so,  then  the  person  thinks  about  the  object  or  attends  to  it. 
And  to  attend  to  any  thing,  is  the  same  as  to  pay  attention  to 
it ;  and  attention  consists  in  nothing  other  than  attending 
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mean  that  but  for  which  a  man  would  not  attend — would  not 
attend  to  his  perceptions,  or  what  is  the  same  thing  in  other 
words,  would  not  attend  to  the  objects  which  excite  his  per- 
ceptions.  Now  this  something  but  for  which  a  man  would 
not  attend  to — would  not  think  about— an  object  perceived, 
is  his  sensorial  tendencies  ;  which  tendencies  are  nothing 
original  in  his  constitution,  but  something  acquired,  and  some- 
thing which  he  never  possesses  until  after  he  has  perceived 
— as  we  shall  presently  proceed  to  show. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  organic  and  cerebral  ex- 
tremities of  the  optic  and  auditory  nerves,  are  so  near  to  each 
other,  that  a  conscient  action  of  the  sensorium,  together  with 
a  corresponding  action  of  only  the  cerebral  extremity  of  one 
of  these  nerves,  is  a  consciousness  so  nearly  like  that  of  a 
perfect  perception,  that  one  who  is  not  in  the  habit  of  attend- 
ing to  his  perceptions  might  mistake  it  for  a  perfect  percep- 
tion— mistake  it,  1  say,  that  is,  he  might  talk,  act  and  believe, 
just  as  though  it  were  a  perfect  perception.  For  illustration, 
a  certain  man  is  before  your  open  eyes — rays  of  light  are  re*- 
fleeted  from  him,  and  strike  upon  the  organic  extremity  of 
your  optic  nerves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  a  certain 
conscient  action  in  the  organic  and  cerebral  extremities  of 
your  optic  nerves,  and  in  your  sensorium.  This  is  a  perfect 
perception  of  the  man.  At  another  time,  your  brain  being 
in  a  morbid  state,  not  only  this  action  of  your  sensorium  may 
arise,  but  it  may  immediately  give  rise  to  the  action  of  the 
cerebral  extremity  of  your  optic  nerves  ;  which  action  of  the 
sensorium  and  the  cerebral  extremity  of  your  optic  nerves  is 
a  consciousness  so  nearly  like  a  perfect  perception  of  said 
man,  that  you  would  say  the  man  or  his  ghost  is  before  you. 
You  would  say  you  have  something  more  than  a  mere  idea  or 
conception  of  the  man.     You  would  believe  him  to  be  pre- 
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sent  until,  putting  forlh  your  hands,  you  could  not  feel  hirn  • 
or  until  something  else  should  cause  you  to  believe  that  you 
experience  a  "  delusion  of  the  senses." 

The  reader  is  already  aware  that  we  use  the  word  sensa- 
tion as  a  sort  of  generic  term,  including  five  species,  as  seeing, 
hearing,  feeling,  &c.  •;  which  last  mentioned  species  has  sev- 
eral varieties,  as  hunger,  thirst,  &c.  Now  we  have  as  many 
different  species  of  perceptions  and  ideas,  as  we  have  of  sensa- 
tions. We  may  have  perceptions  by  way  of  the  optic,  audi- 
tory, olfactory,  and  gustatory  nerves,  and  by  way  of  the 
nerves  of  feeling  ;  which  last  are  very  widely  distributed,  go- 
ing not  only  to  the  skin,  but  to  many  internal  parts.  And  as 
that  action  of  the  sensorium  which,  existing  together  with  the 
sensation  which  immediately  excites  it,  constitutes  a  part  of 
&  perception,  does,  when  it  occurs  independent  of  such  sen- 
sation, constitute  a  thought  or  idea,  we  see  that  we  have  five 
sorts  of  ideas,  as  well  as  five  sorts  of  sensations  and  percep- 
tions. But  metaphysical  writers  have  generally  very  little 
regarded  only  one  sort  of  our  perceptions  and  ideas,  and  these 
are  our  optical  ideas  and  perceptions.  In  the  present  work, 
most  of  our  observations  relative  to  perceptions  and  ideas, 
will  be  confined  to  those  which  come  by  way  of  the  eye  and 
the  ear,  or,  if  you  please,  by  way  of  the  optic  and  auditory 
nerves.  But  as  we  shall  often  have  occasion  to  distinguish 
these  two  sorts  of  perceptions  and  ideas  from  each  other,  we 
propose  to  call  those  which  come  by  way  of  the  optic  nerves, 
optical  perceptions  and  ideas,  and  those  which  come  by  way 
©f  the  auditory  nerves,  audial  perceptions  and  ideas. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

On  Ideas,  and  Sensorial  Tendencies. 

Excepting  sensations  and  perceptions,  all  the  conscient  or 
intellectual  phenomena  of  man  consist  in  nothing  other  than 
in  having  conscient  actions  of  the  sensorium,  one  after  anoth- 
er. And  all  these  actions  are  such  as  have  sometime  or  oth- 
er been  excited  by  impressions  upon  the  senses,  or  sentient 
nerves.  When  they  were  first  excited,  (and  at  all  times 
when  they  are  immediately  re-excited  by  a  sensation,  or,  if 
you  please,  by  an  impression  upon  the  senses.)  each  one  con- 
stituted an  essential  part  of  a  perception  ;  but  when  any  one 
of  these  actions  of  the  sensorium  occurs  without  being  imme- 
diately excited  by  a  corresponding  action  of  a  nerve — when 
it  does  not  constitute  a  part  of  a  perception — then  it  consti- 
tutes what  we  call  a  thought,  or  idea. 

But  why  does  the  sensorium  react  without  the  reapplica- 
tionofthe  impression  to  the  senses,  which  first  excited  the 
action  ?  This  is  a  question  about  an  ultimate  fact,  and  of 
course  admits  of  no  explanation.  We  know  (hat  it  is  a  law  of 
the  animal  economy,  that  when  an  action  has  been  excited 
one  or  more  times  in  a  nervous  or  muscular  organ,  such  or- 
gan is  more  or  less  disposed  to  act  after  the  same  manner 
again.  It  is  on  this  account  we  say  animals  are  influenced  by 
habit  ;  and  on  this  account  we  might  say  animals  possess  the 
property  ofhabiliiy,  with  the  same  propriety  that  we  say  they 
possess  sensibilicy,  or  any  other  property  which  arises  from 
organization. 

Now  there  is  not,  perhnps,  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  organ- 
ized beings,  any  animal,  organ,  or  part  of  an  organ,  which  is 
more  influenced  by  habit,  or  in  other  words,  possesses  a  great- 
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er  degree  of  liability,  than  that  part  of  the  human  brain  which 
is  called  the  sensorium.  This  is  so  much  or  so  readily  influ- 
enced by  habit,  that  when  a  conscient  action  has  been  exci- 
ted in  it  one  or  more  times  by  an  impression  upon  the  senses, 
it  acquires  such  a  strong  disposition  or  tendency  to  act  after 
the  same  manner  again,  that  it  does  thus  act  without  the  re- 
application  of  the  impression  to  the  senses,  which  first  exci- 
ted the  action. 

We  now  proceed  to  maintain  one  of  the  important  posi- 
tions laid  down  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  chapter,  which 
is.  in  amount,  this  :  No  man  ever  has  an  idea  which  is  not  in 
the  first  instance  excited  by  an  impression  upon  one  of  his 
senses. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  position  we  are  most  firmly  convinced  ; 
yet,  owing  to  the  abstruse  nature  of  the  subject,  and  more  es- 
pecially to  the  language  which  we  must  use  in  treating  of  it, 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  convince  our  readers  of  its  truth  with- 
out some  effort  on  their  part.  They  must  remember  in  what 
sense  we  use  certain  important  words,  especially  the  word 
idea,  and  as  they  read  along,  they  must  frequently  "turn  their 
thoughts  inward,"  as  Locke  would  say,  and  attempt  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  determining  if  what  we  say  be  true  or  false. 

We  begin  by  telling  the  reader,  that  with  the  exception  of 
the  ideas  of  words,  (which  ideas  he  never  much  regarded,) 
he  never  had  a  quarter  so  many  ideas  as  he  thinks  he  has— 
we  mean  real  ideas,  and  not  substituted  ideas.  He  may  have 
ideas — real  ideas — of  things  which  have  impressed  his  senses; 
and  he  may  call  these  ideas,  ideas  of  things  which  he  has 
never  seen,  felt,  tasted.  &c.  ;  but  they  are  only  substituted 
ideas  of  such  things.  If  he  never  saw  London,  he  cannot 
have  an  idea  of  that  place,  though  he  may  have  read  ever  so 
much  about  it.  To  be  sure,  he  may  have  what  he  calls  an 
idea  of  London,  but  his  idea  of  London  is  onlv  a  substituted 
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one.  He  has  seen  a  populous  city  where  houses  stand  thick, 
where  glittering  spires  extend  into  the  air,  and  where  there 
are  streets  thronged  with  men,  horses,  carriages,  &c.  ;  of 
this  c\ty  he  may  have  a  real  idea,  and  when  he  reads  of  Lon- 
don, this  idea  may  recur,  and  he  may  call  it  an  idea  of  Lon- 
don. But  if  he  should  be  carried  to  London  while  sleeping, 
he;might  be  much  at  a  loss  in  determining  what  place  he  is 
in  ;  whereas,  if  carried  to  a  place  of  which  he  may  have  a 
real  idea,  he  would  know  on  waking  what  place  he  is  in. 

Should  you  tell  me,  reader,  that  you  have  never  seen  Lon- 
don, but  that  you  have  an  idea  of  that  place  which  is  differ- 
ent from  any  idea  of  any  city  you  have  seen — that  what  you 
call  your  idea  of  London,  is  an  idea  of  a  larger  city  than  the 
largest  you  have  ever  seen,  I  should  suspect  that  you  have 
never  been  much  in  the  habit  of  "  turning  your  thoughts  in- 
ward," and  that,  as  like  as  any  way,  you  have  no  idea  of  any- 
city  at  the  time  you  say  so.  Think  closely,  I  trust  you  will 
have  the  luck  to  satisfy  yourself  that  you  can  not  have  one 
distinct,  and  instantaneous  idea  of  a  bigger  cluster  of  build- 
ings than  the  biggest  you  have  ever  seen.  But  you  may  have 
an  idea  of  one  cluster,  and  then  of  another  to  the  right  or  left 
of  it,  and  then  of  a  third,  and  so  on,  and  when  you  get  through 
you  may  say  you  have  had  an  idea  of  a  very  large  city.  Yet 
we  will  venture  to  tell  you  that  you  never  did  have  one  dis- 
tinct, and  consequently,  instantaneous  idea,  real  or  substitut- 
ed, of  a  larger  ciuster  of  buildings  than  you  have  ever  seen  at 
one  single  view. 

Now  if  we  admit  that  you  may  have  ideas  of  objects  which 
you  have  never  seen,  you  must  remember  that  you  do  not 
have  what  we  call  real  ideas  of  such  objects,  and  that  by  call- 
ing a  real  idea  of  one  thing,  an  idea  of  another  thing,  you  do 
not  increase  your  store  of  ideas.  You  will  remember,  too, 
that  the  number  of  ideas  which  you  may  have:  never  can  ex- 
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ceed  as  we  maintain,  the  number  of  sensorial  tendencies  you 
possess,  which  tendencies  are  all  acquired  by  the  exercise  of 
your  senses. 

You  cannot  have  an  idea,  not  even  a  substituted  idea,  of 
a  golden  mountain.  You  may  talk  about  such  a  thing  and  you 
may  have  an  idea  of  a  large  hill,  for  you  have  seen  one  ;  but  to 
have  an  instantaneous  idea  of  a  large  hill  all  over  yellow  you 
cannot.  I  once  thought  thai  I  could,  but  I  am  now  satisfied 
that  my  ideal  mountain  all  over  yellow  is  not  larger  than  the  lar- 
gest yellow,  convex  or  globular  body  1  have  ever  seen.  Ifyou 
have  any  doubts  whether  you  can  have  an  idea  of  a  hill  some 
miles  in  circurnferance  all  over  yellow,  make  the  attempt,  and 
then  have  an  idea  of  a  yellow  ball  a  few  inches  in  diameter, 
and  see  how  much  more  distinct  and  satisfactory  is  your  idea  of 
the  yellow  ball  than  of  the  yellow  mountain,  think  of  the 
blossom  of  a  dandelion  on  the  side  of  a  large  hill,  and  extend 
ifyou  can,  this  yellowness  all  over  the  mountain,  so  as  to 
have  one  distinct  idea  or  thinking  view  of  all  the  sides  of  a 
yellow  mountain.  I  trust  you  will  find  that  you  have  first  an 
idea  of  one  part  of  the  mountain,  and  then  of  another,  and 
that  you  canuot  have  an  idea  of  a  larger  yellow  surface,  than 
the  largest  yellow  surface,  you  have  ever  seen. 

Putting  colour  aside,  I  doubt  ifyou  can  have  an  idea  of  all 
the  sides  of  a  mountain,  at  the  same  instant.  You  may,  in- 
deed, have  an  idea  of  all  the  sides  of  an  eminence  at  one  in- 
stant ;  but  on  second  thought,  this  eminence  instead  of  being 
a  rough  hill,  miles  over,  is  about  as  smooth  and  about  as  large, 
as  an  upturned  potash  kettle. 

Can  a  man  have  an  idea  of  something  before  him  and  of 
something  behind  him,  at  the  same  instant  ?  1  cannot,  and 
the  good  reason  is,  I  never  saw  something  before  me  and 
something  behind  me,  at  the  same  instant.  But  although  I 
cannot  have  an  instantaneous  idea  of  a  man  before  me  and  a 
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man  behind  me,  yet  T  can  have  an  idea  of  a  great  number  o£ 
men  standing  so  that  I  could  see  them  at  a  single  glance  ;  for 
before  now  1  have  seen  at  one  glance,  many  men  standing 
thus. 

Can  a  man  have  any  idea  of  (he  things  (not  of  the  words) 
honor,  glory,  pride,  industry,  soul,  belief,  truth,  sensibility, 
the,  therefore,  yes,  and  thousands  ofsuchlike  things,  if  things 
they  may  be  called  ?  To  be  sure  a  man  tnay  have  what  he 
calls  an  idea  of  honor,  for  instance,  but  putting  aside  the  idea 
of  the  name,  or  word,  what  is  it  ?  Can  he  even  satisfy  him- 
self? 

For  my  own  part,  an  optical  or  audial  perception  of  the 
word  honor,  is  not  invariably  followed  by  any  one  idea  which 
I  can  call  my  idea  of  lienor  ;  but  an  optical  or  audial  per- 
ception of  the  word  cozo  is  generally  followed  by  one  idea, 
which  I  may  in  truth  call  my  idea  of  the  thing  cow.  I  would 
not  say  my  idea  of  the  thing  cow,  is  a  four-leged  idea,  posses- 
sing two  white  horns,  and  a  bag  with  four  teats  ;  neither 
would  I  say  my  idea  of  an  extended  object  is  an  extended 
idea — by  the  by,  no  man  ever  had  an  idea  of  extension  ;  he 
may  have  ideas  extended  objects,  but  strictly  speaking  no 
idea  of  extension, — what  passes  for  an  idea  of  space,  is  a  sub- 
stituted idea.it  is  that  sensorial  action  which  is  excited  when 
a  man  looks  off  into  the  air.  An  idea  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  conscient  action  of  the  sensonum,  occurring  with- 
out the  sensation  which  fust  excited  it,  and  which  may  ex- 
cite it  again,  thouah  whenever  it  be  excited  by  its  sensation, 
it  is  not  then  an  idea,  but  a  part  of  a  perception.  In  the  sense 
in  which  I  use  the  word  idea,  I  have  no  idea  of  honor — my 
optical  and  audial  ideas  of  the  word  itself  excepted.  An  idea 
is  one  idea,  and  one  idea  is  one  conscient  action  of  the  senso- 
rium  .     it  is  an  action  which   was  originally   excited  by  one 

sensation — bv  one  impression.     Several  sensorial  actions  oc- 
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earring  together,  that  is  in  immediate  succession,  constitute 
What  is  called  an  idea  of  honor;  but  this  is  using  the  word  in 
its  popular  sense,  we  should  say  they  constitute  a  ?iotion  of 
honor. 

We  would  say  that  a  man  may  have  a  notion  of  honor,  of 
glory,  of  goodness,  of  charity,  and  si'ch  like  thingless  names, 
but  these  notions  are  composed,  as  it  were,  of  several  ideas  or 
sensorial  actions.  Hence  different  men  may  have  different 
notions  of  honor,  glory,  charity  &c.  So  far  as  1  tan  deter* 
mine,  my  notion  of  honor  generally  consists  of  ideas  of  a  man 
equipped  in  the  style  of  our  highest  military  officers,  upon  an 
elegant  horse,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  armed  men.  Never- 
theless those  ideas  which  arise  when  I  see  or  hear  the  word 
honor,  and  which  constitute  thenotion  of  honor  I  then  have 
are  not  always  the  same,  but  depend  somewhat  on  the  other 
words  which  I  see  or  hear  in  connexion  with  the  word  honor. 

A  man's  idea  of  an  action  is  but  an  idea  of  an  agent  act- 
ing; and  the  same  may  be  said  with  respect  to  his  idea  of  an 
event. — An  event  is  nothing  other  than  one  or  more  agents 
acting  ;  and  putting  aside  both  the  optica)  and  audial  idea  of 
the  word,  a  man  has  no  other  idea  of  an  event  than  that  of 
one  or  more  agents  acting. 

When  a  man  goes  to  church  and  hears  what  his  preacher 
has  to  say,  let  him  cease  paying  attention,  and  instantly  con- 
sider what  thoughts  have  been  running  through  his  brain  •,  he 
will  find  that  he  has  had  nothing  but  a  chain  of  real  or  substi- 
tuted (mostly  substituted)  ideas,  of  real  or  supposed  entities ; 
he  will  find,  that  as  much  as  may  have  been  said  about  heav- 
en, Deity,  glory,  spirit,  charity,  &c.  &c  he  has  had  no  idea 
of  any  thing  which  he  has  never  witnessed. 

Finally,  if  any  man  will  point  out  to  us  any  idea  which  he 
can  have,  and  which  he  supposes  he  did  not  acquire,  directly, 
by  way  of  his  senses,  we  will  engage  to  show  him  that  such 
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idea  is,  in  fact,  nothing  other  than  a  number  of  simple  and 
real  ideas,  occurring  in  close  succession,  and  is  more  proper- 
ly a  sentiment,  opinion,  or  notion,  than  an  idea  ;  or  else  that 
it  is  merely  a  substituted  idea,  as  is  that  man's  idea  of  Lon- 
don who  has  never  seen  that  city. 

The  truth  is,  as  a  few  material  elements  combined  together 
in  different  ways  and  proportions,  constitute  the  infinite  va- 
riety of  material  bodies  which  we  behold ;  so  the  few  ideas 
which  a  man  may  have  (1  do  not  say  has,  for  a  man  never  has 
but  one  idea  at  a  time,)  by  occurring,  different  numbers  in 
different  orders,  constitute  all  his  opinions,  rememberings, 
judgings,  imaginings,  &c.  And  we  will  just  add  in  this  place, 
that  the  succession  of  one's  ideas  is  not  regulated  by  any 
"  willing"  principle  existing  in  one's  head  ;  but  they  occur 
according  to  their  relations  with  each  other,  and  according 
to  the  strength  of  their  respective  sensorial  tendencies. — An 
idea  is  a  conscienl  action  of  the  sensorium,  and  the  stronger 
the  disposi  tion  or  tendency  of  the  sensorium  to  act  any  action, 
the  more  likely  is  this  action  to  occur. 

But  if  our  ideas,  after  excepting  ideas  of  words,  are  so  very 
few,  it  may  be  asked  why  we  have  so  many  words,  it  being 
generally  admitted  that  words  are  but  signs  or  representatives 
of  ideas.  Perhaps  several  reasons  might  be  given,  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  two  following  are  the  principal  ones  : — 
First,  because  our  ideas,  what  few  we  have,  may  occur  in  dif- 
ferent orders  or  relations  with  each  other,  constituting  differ- 
ent sentiments  ;  second,  because  we  substitute  an  idea  of  one 
thing  for  an  idea  of  another  thing,  perhaps  for  a  third  or  fourth, 
and  so  on — and  thus  we  have  what  we  call  ideas  of  thousands 
of  things  which  we  never  saw,  and  which,  perhaps,  never  ex- 
isted. 

Finally,  the  brain  is  a  very  active  organ,  and  when  one  is 
awake,  thoughts  are  occurring  in  all  eorU  of  others,  and  we 
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cannot  let  our  follow  beings  know  what  goes  on  in  our  heads, 
without  using  more  words  than  what  we  have  idea?,  if  we  ex- 
cept our  idea?  of  the  words  themselves. 

Association  of  Ideas.  The  sen?oriumnot  only  has  tenden- 
cies to  act  individual  actions,  but  it  is  disposed  to  act,  in  im- 
mediate succession,  those  actions  that  are,  in  some  way  or 
other,  related,  especially  those  that  are  related  in  respect  to 
the  time  in  which  they  have  before  occurred,  or  been  exci- 
ted. ]f  two  ideas  have  occurred  in  immediate  connexion, 
they  have  occurred  at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  com- 
mon manner  o{  speaking;  and  in  this  respect,  if  in  no  other, 
they  are  related. 

When  we  talk  about  a  man's  thoughts,  ideas,  or  sensorial 
actions  being  related,  we  use  convenient  language  ;  but  Ian- 
gunge  that  is  not  so  strictly  correct  as  language  that  might  be 
invented. — Since  the   sensorium   acts  but  one  action  at  the 

Same  instant,  strictly  speaking,  theec  actions,  directly  and  of 
themselves,  can  no  more  be  related,  than  one  thing  which 
does  exist,  can  be  related  to  a  thing  which  does  not  exist,  or 
what  is  the  same  thing,  no  more  than  a  thing  which  does  ex- 
ist can  be  related  to  nothing.  However,  we  shall  still  con- 
tinue to  speak  of  relations  between  a  man's  ideas,  and  shall 
now  endeavor  to  show  in  what  respect  ideas  are  related,  so 
as  to  run  together  or  associate  in  families,  or  trains. 

First.  They  are  related  in  respect  to  time.  When  two  or 
more  actions  or  ideas  have  occurred  in  connexion,  they  have 
occurred  nearly  in  the  same  time  ;  and  the  sensorium  is 
more*  or  less  disposed  to  act  after  the  same  manner  again, 
that  is,  to  act  these  actions  in  connexion  again:  it  is  more 
disposed  to  do  this,  than  it  is  to  act  in  connexion  those  actions 
which  never  yet  occurred  in  connexion,  other  things  being 
equal.  All  actions  or  ideas  that  have  occurred  in  immediate 
succession  are  said  to  be  related,  as  to  time. 
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Second.  When  objects  are  in  any  way  related,  our  ideas 
of  these  objects  are  relaUd.  A  giant  is  a  very  large  man.  a 
dwarf  a  very  small  man  :  they  aie  both  men  of  uncommon 
size  ;  in  this  respect  they  are  related.  And  when  a  man 
Sees  or  thinks  of  a  dwarf,  lie  may  soon  think  of  a  vory  large 
man  ;  he  may'think.  how  much  smaller  this  man  is  than  some 
of  the  large  men  roe  read  of. 

A  man's  portrait  has  some  resemblance  (o  the  man  him- 
self; in  this  respect  (hey  are  related  ;  and  a  sight  or  thought 
of  the  portrait  is  very  likely  to  be  followed  by  an  idea  of  the 
man.  Objects  of  a  simitar  appearance  excite  similar  actions 
of  (he  sensorium;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  sensorium 
should  act  similar  actions  in  connexion,  instead  of  dissimilar, 
all  other  things  being  equal.  The  sensorium  has  many  strong 
tendencies  to  act,  and  when  it  is  in  a  good  condition  to  act, 
some  action  or  other  is  continually  taking  place  ;  but  when 
it  becomes  iired,  as  the  expression  is,  it  ceases  to  act,  and 
becomes  recruited  by  sleep. 

Those  ideas  which  are  related  on  account  of  some  relation 
between  their  objects,  may  be  said  to  be  related  by  way  of 
their  objects  ;  and  we  cannot  see  as  there  would.be  any  im- 
propriety in  calling  (his  sort  of  relation  between  ideas,  objec- 
tive relation. 

As  some  objects  are  related  by  way  of  their  names,  the 
written  or  spoken  name  of  one  object  may  be  followed  by  an 
idea  of  another  object,  though  this  name  and  this  object  are 
as  dissimilar  as  boots  and  butler.  The  word  hook  may  be 
succeeded  by  an  idea  not  only  of  the  word  but  of  the  thing 
book. 

When  a  man  acquires  two  or  more  sensorial  tendencies  in 
the  same  place,  1  do  not  think  these  tendencies  or  their  cor- 
responding actions  are  related,  barely  on  account  of  his  hav- 
ing acquired  them  in  the  same  place.     To  be  sure,  they  may 
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be  related,  rut  it  is  because  they  were  acquired  at  the  same 
time.  Or  if  time  intervene — if  the  man  acquire  one  tendeu- 
c\  on  one  day,  and  remaining  in  the  same  place,  acquire  an- 
other tendency  on  another  day,  these  tendencies  are  linked 
together,  as  it  were,  by  intervening  tendencies,  that  is,  by  ten- 
dencies acquired  between  the  two  days. 

Nevertheless,  a  man  may  be  in,  a  certain  place,  and  there 
tee  a  carriage  turn  over  ;  but  this  carriage  is  not  all  he  sees ; 
he  sees  something  which  remains  there  for  years  ;  and  all  he 
sees  at  a  single  glance,  excites  but  one  action  of  his  sensori- 
urn  ;  and  when  the  man  returns  to  the  place  years  after,  he 
may,  for  aught  we  know,  think  of  the  carriage,  not  solely  be- 
cause he  saw  it  at  the  time  he  saw  the  place,  but  because  a 
part  of  the  scene  which  excited  this  one  action  still  remains, 
ai  d  is  enough  to  re-excite,  or  call  up,  this  one  action  which 
includes,  as  we  may  say,  an  idea  of  the  carriage. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  we  have  now  done  as  good  as  to 
give  up  what  we  have  just  been  contending  for,  viz.  that  sen- 
sorial tendencies  acquired  in  the  same  place  are  none  the 
more  related,  barely  on  this  account  ;  but  we  believe  that 
v,e  have  not.  The  second  view  of  the  place  does  not  call 
up,  immediately  and  directly,  an  idea  of  the  carriage  alone, 
but  it  excites  an  action,  which  is  much  like  that  excited  by 
the  fast  view  ;  the  sensorial  action  excited  by  the  first  view 
of  course  recurs,  and  includes,  as  we  may  say,  an  idea  of  the 
carriage — in  other  words,  the  second  sight  of  the  place  doe6 
not  suggest  an  idea  of  the  carriage  alone,  but  an  idea  which  in- 
cludes an  idea  of  the  carriage.  This,  however,  is  a  nice  dis- 
tinction between  matters  and  things,  and  we  have  written 
this,  and  the  preceding  paragraph,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  what  may  be  said,  being  all  the  while  pretty  posi- 
tive that  the  second  view  of  the  place  calls  up  the  idea  of 
the  carnage,  solely  because  the  mail  had  previously  seen  the 
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place  and  the  carriage  at  the  same  time.  To  enable  our  read- 
ers-the  better  to  decide  concerning  this  matter,  we  put  the 
following  question : 

Suppose  a  man  goes  to  a  certain  strange  place,  and  there 
acquires  a  sensorial  tendency  by  seeing  a  very  deformed  man  ; 
this  tendency  he  retains,  but  every  other  one  acquired  at  the 
place  soon  dies  away,  so  that  he  can  have  no  notion  of  the 
place,  the  name  of  the  man,  nor  of  any  thing  which  he  wit- 
nessed at  the  place,  the  bare  conception  of  the  deformed  man 
excepted.  Now  let  the  man  go  to  the  same  place  again,  and 
acquire  one  more  tendency,  and  only  one  which  he  retains  ; 
the  man  has  now  two  sensorial  tendencies  acquired  at  the 
same  place.  But  do  you  think  they  are  any  more  likely  to 
become  operative  together — do  you  think  their  corresponding 
actions  or  ideas  are  any  more  likely  to  occur  in  connexion 
on  this  account  ?  If  you  answer  no,  then  you  decide  that  ideas 
are  none  the  more  related  and  none  the  more  apt  to  occur  in 
connexion,  barely  because  they  were  excited  when  the  man 
was  in  the  same  place;  and  that  if  such  ideas  are  disposed  to 
run  together,  it  is  owing  to  some  other  cause. 

Putting  aside  all  things  without  the  skull,  and  going  into  the 
sensorium,  we  shall  find  but  two  kinds  of  relations  between  its 
tendencies,  objective  and  timal.* 

It  is  true,  that  two  or  more  tendencies  may  be  equally 
strong  ;  in  this  respect  they  agree;  but  they  are  not  on  this 
account  related.  A  man  may  have  an  hundred  sensorial  ten* 
dencies  of  equal  strength  ;  but  if  the  tenth  become  operative, 
the  corresponding  action  of  the  eleventh  is  no  more  likely  to 
follow  than  that  of  the  thirtieth,  fortieth,  or  any  other,  provi- 

*  We  can  offer  no  apology  for  using:  these  two  words,  only  that 
they  appear  to  be  very  convenient.  The  r<  ader  cannot  mistake 
their  meaning.  When  ideas  are  related  because  they  have  occur- 
red together  one  or  more  times,  their  relation  i*  limat ;  when  re- 
lated by  way  ol  their  objects,  their  relalioa  is  objective. 
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ded  there  be  no  relation  between  these  hundred  tendencies, 
except  their  being  of  equal  strength. 

Suppose  all  the  sensorial  tendencies  which  a  man  possesses 
were  of  equal  strength,  but  there  is  nothing  of  what  we  call 
relation  between  them  ;  then  his  thoughts  would  occur  pro- 
miscuously— the  particular  thought.  A,  would  just  as  likely 
be  succeeded  by  the  thought  L,  F.  X,  or  any  other  thought, 
as  by  the  thought  B,  or  any  oilier  particular  thought.  But 
when  we  say  sensorial  tendencies  are  not  related,  merely  on 
account  of  their  agreeing  as  to  strength,  it  must  not  be  sup. 
posed  that  the  succession  of  a  man's  thoughts  is  no  ways  influ- 
enced by  the  strength  of  his  tendencies  ;  for,  putting  aside 
impressions  upon  the  senses,  the  succession  of  a  man's 
thoughts  is  governed  by  two  things  only,  and  strength  of  ten- 
dencies is  one  of  them  :  their  relations  with  each  other  is  the 
other! — Let  us  suppose  there  are  three  thoughts.  A,  B,  C, 
equally  related,  (related  by  way  of  their  tendencies.)  but  that 
the  strength  of  their  respective  tendencies  is  different,  that  of 
A  being  equal  to  2.  as  we  will  say  ;  that  of  B  equal  to  3,  and 
that  of  C  equal  to  4.  Now  if  any  thing  suggest  the  thought 
A,  the  thought  C  will  immediately  follow  in  preference  to  the 
thought  B,  because,  although  no  more  closely  related  io  the 
thought  A  than  is  the  thought  B,  there  is  a  stronger  tendency 
of  the  sensorium  to  think  this  thought,  or  to  act  this  action, 
than  there  is  to  act  that  action  which  constitutes  the  thought  B. 

If  the  sensorium  were  not  disposed  to  think  those  thoughts 
in  connection  which  are  in  some  way  or  other  related,  or 
rather,  if  our  thoughts  were  not  related  (for  indeed,  we  should 
not  say  our  thoughts  are  related  only  that  we  find  they  occur 
in  some  kind  of  order)  we  should  not  be  intelligent  beings, — 
we  might  be  sentient,  preceptive,  and  even  thinking  beings; 
but  our  thinking  would  consist  in  having  incongruous  thoughts 
eccur,  without  any  kind  of  order.— Tne  seusorium  having  a 
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few  tendencies  stronger  than  the  rest,  these  tendencies,  only, 
would  be  continually  giving  rise  to  actions  just  as  it  happens* 

It  is  owing  to  the  disposition  of  the  sensorium  to  act  those 
actions  in  connexion,  which  it  has  previously  acted  thus,  that 
we  are  enabled  to  make  use  of  language,  or  signs.  The  writ- 
ten or  spoken  word,  John,  may  excite  a  notion  of  a  man,  a 
certain  man  because  that  sensorial  action  which  constitutes 
(in  part)  a  perception  of  the  word  John,  has  before  been  excit- 
ed, or  has  before  occurred,  in  connexion  with  the  sensorial 
action  which  constitutes,  in  part,  a  perception  of  a  man,  a 
certain  man.  If  these  two  sensorial  actions  were  not  dispos- 
ed to  occur  in  connexion  the  seeing  or  hearing  of  the  word 
John,  might  be  immediately  succeeded  by  a  notion  of  a  trian- 
gle, or  of  any  thing  else  you  may  please  to  mention. 

Were  it  not  for  this  disposition  of  the  sensorium,  neither  of 
those  modes  of  thinking  which  we  call,  remembering,  judging, 
and  imagining,  would  be  found  in  us.  We  should  have  no 
substituted  ideas.  The  word  London  would  not  call  up  an 
idea  of  a  cluster  of  buildings.  We  should  be  as  much  below 
beasts  in  point  of  intelligence  as  beasts  are  now  below  us — 
When  we  get  through  with  the  intellectual  phenomena  the 
reader  will  be  prepared  to  agree  with  us,  when  we  say,  it  is 
probable  that  so  far  as  the  functions  of  the  sensorium  alone 
are  concerned,  beasts  differ  from  men  in  the  strength  or  per- 
fection (neither  word  suits  us)  of  their  associating  principle, 
by  which  ambiguous  expression  we  mean,  the  disposition  or 
tendency  of  the  sensorium  to  think  those  thoughts  in  connex- 
ion, which  are  in  any  way  related. 

This  disposition  of  (he  sensorium  is  also  a  sourse  of  pleasure 
as  well  as  of  pain  to  us.  We  have  painful  and  pleasurable 
thoughts,  as  well  as  painful  and  pleasurable  sensations  ;  that 
is,  we  have  conscient  actions  of  the  sensorium  alone  which 

we  call  painful  or  pleasurable,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  well  as 
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actions  of  the  nerves  and  the  sensorium,  or  of  the  nerves 
alone,  which  we  call  pleasurable  or  painful,,  Besides  -these 
actions  of  the  sensorium  we  have  many  of  an  intermediate 
nature,  which  we  may  call  neutral,  as  to  pleasure  or  pain, 
since,  of  themselves  they  constitute  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  Now  if  a  pleasurahle  or  painful  action  occur  in  con- 
nexion with  one  of  these  neutral  actions,  a  timal  relation  is 
formed  between  them,  and  all  that  may  afterwards  be  neces- 
sary, to  produce  the  painful  or  pleasurable  action  or  thought, 
is  to  excite  the  neutral  action. 

Some  neutral  thoughts  may  be  related  both  to  pleasurable 
and  painful,  or  if  you  please,  agreeable  and  disagreeable 
ones;  and  when  such  neutral  thoughts  are  excited  or  sug- 
gested, the  agreeable  and  disagreeable  ones  may  succeed  so 
intermingled,  as  to  constitute  emotions  which,  taken  as  a 
whole,  one  can  scarcely  call  agreeable  or  disagreeable. 

There  is  a  cane  which  I  have  often  seen  or  thought  of,  at 
the  same  time  I  have  seen  or  thought  of  my  friend. — my  friend 
is  now  dead,  and  when  I  see  or  think  of  the  cane  sorrowful 
thoughts  relative  to  my  friend  and  his  death  occur.  There 
is  a  lady  whose  company  has  pleased  me  much  ;  and  whatev- 
er excites  a  notion  of  this  lady  gives  rise  to  agreeable  thoughts, 
or  recollections,  I  care  not  which  you  call  them,  since  every 
body  knows  that  by  giving  one  thing  two  names,  you  do  not 
make  two  things  of  one. 

]t  is  ill  manners  to  cause  to  occur,  disagreeable  thoughts  or 
emotions,  in  any  one  in  company  with  you  ;  hence,  owing  to 
the  disposition  of  the  sensorium,  to  think  those  thoughts  in 
connexion  which  are  any  way  related,  it  is  ill  manners  to  men« 
tion  any  thing  which  has  any  relation  to  a  subject  which  any 
one  present  cannot  think  of  but  with  disagreeable  emotions. 

A  man  of  thought  and  civility,  in  company  with  a  lady  who 
has  been  unfortunate,  or  with  a  person  whose  near  relative 
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has  been  hung  for  a  heinous  crime,  will  never  say  or  do  any 
thing,  in  any  way  calculated  to  call  up  an  idea  of  her  misfor- 
tune, or  any  thing  calculated  to  excite  an  idea  of  the  halter  or 
even  of  hemp. 

Owing  to  this  disposition  of  the  brain,  also,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered slanderous  for  one  man  to  say  of  another,  ''he  ought 
to  be  carried  out  of  town  upon  two  chips  !" 

A  knowledge  of  the  sensorial  tendencies  shows  the  house- 
keeper that  no  woman  can  be  called  neat  who  sets  a  tilihy 
mess  of  matter  by  the  side  of  any  kind  of  food,  even  if  it  be 
known  that  nothing  can  be  communicated  from  the  filthy 
mess  to  the  food  ;  for  whoever  sees  these  two  things  in  the 
same  place,  sees  them  at  the  same  time,  and  hence  acquires  a 
tendency  to  think  of  them  at  the  satne  time,  and  it  is  not  agree- 
able to  think  of  filthy  matter  when  one  is  eating. 

It  does  not  appear  very  strange  to  us,  that  actions  of  the 
sensorium,  which  are  somewhat  alike,  (alike,  I  say,  for  like 
impressions — like  objects,  to  appearance,  excite  like  actions,) 
should  occur  in  connexion  ;  and  not  at  all  strange  that  the 
sensorium  should  be  disposed  to  act  in  connexion  those  ac- 
tions which  it  has  previously  acted  in  connexion  ;  for  this 
fact  appears  to  be  much  akin  to  many  other  facts  with  which 
we  are  familiar.  Still  the  fact  admits  of  no  explanation.  To 
refer  it  to  the  influence  of  habit,  is  not  to  explain  it — to  refer 
it  to  a  law  of  the  animal  economy,  is  not  to  explain  it  ; — this 
law  is  only  an  ultimate,  inexplicable,  and  general  fact,  of 
which  the  fact  in  question  is  an  instance.  And  if  we  call  any 
thing  mysterious,  this  fact  is  mysterious ;  it  is  just  as  mysteri- 
ous, and  no  more  so,  as  it  is  that  one  body  in  motion  should 
put  another  in  motion  by  striking  against  it.  But  what  we 
would  more  particularly  impress  at  this  time,  is  this  :  That 
thought  which  is  immediately  succeeded  by  another  thought, 
is  as  much  a  cause  of  the  occurrence  of  this  other  thought,  as 
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the  motion  of  one  body  is  the  cause  of  the  motion  of  another 
body  against  which  it  strikes. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  one  thought  suggests  another,  is 
the  occasion  of  another,  &c.  ;  this  is  all  well  enough  ;  it  h 
but  saying  in  other  words,  that  one  thought  is  the  cause  of 
another.  A  thought  is  an  act  of  that  which  thinks,  be  it  what 
it  may  ;  it  is  an  event ; — but  wc  have  no  events  without  cau- 
ses since  the  Deity  organized  the  universe,  and  every  event 
(every  thought,  of  course,)  which  does  occur,  must  as  neces- 
sarily occur  as  an  effect  must  follow  its  cause.  This  is  a  fact 
which  the  immafcrialist  cannot  deny,  admitting  his  fundamen- 
tal  principles  to  be  true  ;  unless  he  first  refute  the  principle, 
universally  admitted,  that  there  are  no  events  without  causes. 

The  sensorial  tendencies  are  strengthened  by  intensity,  and 
by  repetition  of  actions — We  believe  that  actions  ofthesen- 
sorium  may  be  of  different  degrees  of  intensity,  as  well  as  the 
actions  of  other  agents,  and  the  more  intense  any  action  of  the 
sensorium  may  be,  the  stronger  tendency  does  it  produce  to- 
wards its  recurrence.  As  to  frequency  of  action  or  repeti- 
tion of  action,  every  body  knows  that  the  more  frequently,  or 
the  more  times,  be  thinks  any  thought,  or  chain  of  thoughts, 
the  more  apt  is  he  to  think  such  thoughts  again. 

The  sensorial  tendencies  may  be  weakened  or  even  de- 
stroyed by  whatever  may  impair  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
brain.  Diseases,  accidents,  intemperance,  and  old  age,  may 
do  this,  and  are  said  to  weaken,  impair,  or  destroy  the  "  me- 
mory." 

But  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  weakening  or  destroying  the  sensorial  tendencies, 
and  choking  them. — A  man  receives  an  injury  of  his  head; 
some  piece  of  bone  or  some  effusion  of  blood  compresses  the 
brain,  (consequently  the  sensorium,)  so  that  the  thoughts  or 
eonscient  actious  of  the  sensorium  cannot  take  place  ;  the 
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man  is  in  a  comatose  or  sleeping  state,  and  for  the  tinae  being 
he  is  dead  as  to  all  perception  or  thinking  as  he  ever  will  be  ; 
but  after  a  time,  either  by  an  artificial  or  natural  process, 
this  pressure  is  removed,  and  the  brain  begins  to  think  again, 
and  to  think  the  same  thoughts  too,  and  the  same  chains  or 
trains  of  thoughts  that  it  did  before  the  injury.  This  proves 
that  the  sensorial  tendencies  were  not  destroyed  by  the  inju- 
ry, but  only  choked  or  counteracted  ; — the  sensorium  was  so 
compressed  that  it  could  not  act,  though  it  still  possessed  its 
tendencies  to  act. 

In  some  instances,  an  injury  of  the  brain  is  partly  but  not 
entirely  removed.  In  such  cases  the  man  may  see,  but  not 
hear,  or  may  hear  and  not  see  ;  he  may  be  insane,  that  is,  his 
thoughts  may  occur  in  odd,  unnatural  relations,  or  he  may  not 
be  able  to  think  at  all  until  his  sensorium  have  acquired  new 
tendencies.  If  we  mistake,  not,  there  are  instances  on  re- 
cord of  persons  recovering  (in  part)  from  diseases  and  inju- 
ries, who  could  not  think  a  single  thought  until  they  had  ac- 
quired new  tendencies  by  impressions  upon  the  senses,  and 
yet  succeed  very  well  in  acquiring  a  new  education.  In 
such  cases  we  should  be  pretty  positive  that  all  old  tenden- 
cies were  destroyed,  were  it  not  for  the  fact,  that  old  tenden- 
cies have  been  choked  by  some  lurking  clog  in  the  brain,  for 
years,  and  yet  become  operative  alter  such  clog  is  removed. 

We  have  somewhere  read  of  a  man  who  learnt  two  langua- 
ges, and  being  taken  sick,  he  could  not,  on  recovery,  recol- 
lect but  one  of  them  for  several  years  ;  but  at  length  he  be- 
gan to  have  notions  of  the  word*  of  the  other  language,  and 
these  notions  were  succeeded  by  notions  or  ideas  of  the 
things  which  these  words  represented,  or  in  other  words,  the 
man  began  to  remember  the  other  language.  Now  the  rea- 
son why  the  man,  on  recovery,  could  remember  oue  language 
and  not  the  other,  was   undoubtedly  this  : — The  tendencies 
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relative  to  the  language  which  he  could  recollect,  were 
stronger  than  the  tendencies  relative  to  the  other  language  ; 
and  all  the  tendencies  of  his  sensorium  were  so  far  choked, 
obstructed,  or  counteracted,  (neither  word  exactly  suits,)  that 
the  weaker  could  not  give  rise  to  actions. 

A  fall,  a  blow  upon  the  head,  or  a  fright,  sometimes  removes 
the  lurking  clog  in  one's  brain,  enabling  it  to  perform  all  its 
intellectual  functions  as  before  it  received  any  injury. 

There  are  many  facts  which  seem  to  show  that  the  brain 
may  suffer  a  greater  degree  of  injury  in  what  we  may  call  its 
physical  organization,  without  destroying  its  functions,  if 
such  injury  be  produced  gradually,  than  it  may  if  the  same 
apparent  injury  be  produced  suddenly. 

As  to  olJ  age,  it  is  probable  that  it  operates,  not  so  much 
bv  destroying  old  tendencies  as  by  disenabling  the  brain  for 
acquiring  new  ones  ;  for  those  tendencies  which  were  acquir- 
ed in  youth,  and  which  have  been  strengthened  by  repetition 
of  action  through  a  long  series  of  years,  may  become  opera- 
tive, when  the  impressions  of  yesterday  produced  such  weak 
tendencies  ;  that  they  will  not  become  operative  to-day,  on 
any  occasion  whatever,  short  of  the  reapplication  of  the  im- 
pressions, and  then,  indeed,  it  is  not  the  tendencies  of  the 
sensorium  that  give  rise  to  the  sensorial  actions,  but  the  im- 
pressions which  excited  these  same  actions  yesterday. 

The  sensorial  tendencies  are  nothing  distinct  from  that 
part  of  the  brain  which  we  call  the  sensorium.  If  the  senso- 
rium be  removed  or  destroyed,  these  tendencies  go  along  with 
it.  When  all  the  tendencies  produced  by  witnessing  an  event 
are  annihilated,  the  person  can  no  longer  recollect  the  event. 

Now  it  is  generally  supposed  that  all  parts  of  our  bodies 
undergo  changes,  the  old  matter  of  the  system  being  very 
gradually  taken  up  by  absorbents,  and  new  matter  as  gradual- 
ly deposited  in  its  stead  ;  so  that  in  the  course  of  seven,  ten. 
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or  fifteen  year?',  (no  one  pretends  (o  state  the  time  exactly,) 
the  old  matter  of  one's  system  is  all  changed  for  new. 

If  this  supposition  he  correct,  it  follows  thit  none  of  the 
parlicles  of  matter  which  composed  my  sensorium  fifteen 
years  ago,  constitute  any  part  of  it  at  the  present  time  ;  hut  I 
can  remember  events  which  I  witnessed  more  than  fifteen 
years  ago.  Some  may  think  this  fact  argues  against  our 
principles,  but  we  think  not. 

We  will  admit,  for  the  present,  that  the  sensorium  under- 
goes sur.h  changes  as  to  be  constituted  entirely  of  new  matter 
as  often  as  once  in  seven  years  ; — we  shall  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  no  irrational  suppositions  to  reconcile  the 
fact,  that  an  old  man  may  remember  the  events  of  his  youth, 
with  our  principles.  All  that  is  necessary  to  produce  a  ten- 
dency of  the  sensorium  to  act  any  action,  is  to  have  this  ac- 
tion occur  one  or  more  times ;  no  matter  by  what  means  or 
in  what  way  it  is  caused  to  occur.  Now  suppose  the  senso- 
rium have  a  tendency  to  act  a  certain  action,  and  now  sup- 
pose again,  that  a  few  of  the  particles  which  enter  its  struc- 
ture are  removed  ; — the  tendency  to  act  this  action  is  not  de- 
stroyed— to  say  the  most,  it  is  only  weakened,  and  the  action 
may  again  recur,  renewing  the  strength  of  the  tendency  to- 
wards its  recurrence  ;  and  in  this  way  the  tendencies  of  the 
sensorium  may  be  kept  good,  although  the  old  particles  of 
which  it  is  organized  are  gradual!)  changed  for  others. 

The  fact  that  an  old  man  may  remember  an  event  of  his 
youth,  argues  nothing  against  our  principles,  until  two  things 
be  established.  First,  that  the  sensorium  does  undergo  such 
changes  as  we  have  admitted,  as  often,  we  will  say,  as  once 
in  seven  years.  Second,  that  during  these  seven  years 
(or  we  will  even  say  three  of  them,)  the  old  man  who  remem- 
bers an  event  of  his  youth,  did  not  think  of  this  event. 

But  neither  of  these  things  can  ever  be  proved,  and,  in. 
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deed,  there  is  not  fhc  least  shadow  of  evidence  in  favor  of  one 
of  them,  and  very  little  in  favor  of  the  other.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  a  man  does  not  think  of  those  events  of  his 
youth  which  he  remembers  when  old,  as  of' en  as  once  eve- 
ry three  years  from  the  period  of  his  youth  to  that  of  his 
old  as;e. 

Not  a  day  passes  in  which  we  do  not  think  of  hundreds  of 
events  without  being  able,  at  night,  to  say  that  wc  have  or 
have  not  thought  of  such  events.  A  man  may  think  of  an 
event  of  his  youth  a  thousand  times  a  year,  and  not  he  able 
to  say  at  the  year's  end,  that  he  has  thought  of  it  once.  He 
is  not  likely  to  remember  that  he  has  thought  of  it,  unless  he 
thought  of  it  on  some  momentous-  occasion,  as  for  instance, 
when  one  of  his  old  friends  and  playmates  called  on  him,  and 
talked  o\er  the  scenes  which  they  witnessed  while  young. 

As  to  the&ensorium  undergoing  such  changes  as  are  brought 
about  by  the  processes  of  absorption  and  nutrition,  there  is  no 
proof  of  it. 

The  reader  knows  that  lymphatic  absorbents  are  found 
in  most,  if  not  all,  parts  of  the  body,  except  the  brain,  and 
these  absorbents  are  supposed  to  take  up  and  carry  oil' the  old 
materials  of  our  organs.  Now  the  chief  evidence  (if  evi- 
dence it  may  be  called)  in  favour  of  the  brain  having  lymphat- 
ic absorbents,  is  merely  analogical — most  parts  of  the  bodv 
possess  such  absorbents,  and  it  is  infered  that  the  brain  does. 
But  the  acutcsl  anatomists  of  every  age  that  has  gone  before 
us,  with  all  their  nice  instruments  and  magnifying  glasses. 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  a  single  lymphatic  vessel  of 
the  brain  ;  and  as  the  brain  is  a  large  viscus  which  receives 
a  great  proportion  of  blood,  and  as  its  lymphatic  absorbents 
(it  it  had  any)  would  probably  be  collected  into  considerable 
truuks  so  as  to  puss  out  at  some  of  ihc  few  outlets  of  the  skull ; 
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this  inability  to  discover  any  proper  absorbents  of  the  brain, 
is  very  strong  evidence  that  the  brain  has  no  such  absorbents. 
It  is  true  that  the  veins  may,  and  do  absorb  liquids  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  body  ; — the  veins  of  the  brain  may  absorb 
water  from  the  ventricles.  The  veins  may  absorb  adventi- 
tious fluids  applied  to  a  wounded  surface,  or  even  to  the 
sound  integuments  ;  at  least,  we  will  admit  so  much;  but 
there  is  not  a  single  fact,  pathological  or  experimental,  that 
tends  to  show  that  the  veins  eat  down,  as  it  were,  and  carry 
off  the  solid  fabric  of  our  bodies — This  is  undoubtedly  a  pe- 
culiar function  of  the  lymphatics.  The  brain  never  pines 
away  during  sickness. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

On  Remembering. 

To  have  conscient  actions  of  the  sensorium  recur  without 
impressions,  is  to  think,  and  to  think  is  essentially  the  same 
as  to  remember. 

To  remember  any  thing,  is  to  think  more  than  one  thought 
relative  to  this  thing. 

I  see  a  man  ;  this  supposes  one  action  of  my  sensorium, 
((hat  is,  if  my  seeing  is  not  a  mere  sensation,  but  a  percep- 
tion) ;  I  think  of  his  name,  his  home,  his  father,  his  occupa- 
tion, &c.  ;  this  supposes  other  actions  of  my  sensonum. 
Sometime  after,  in  a  distant  land,  this  man  again  presents 
himself  before  my  eyes,  and  excites  the  same  single  action  of 
my  sensorium  that  was  excited  when  I  before  saw  the  man — 
excites   that   action   which,    if  it   recur  without   impression, 

that  is,  when  the  maa  is  absent,   constitutes  what  the  school- 
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men  call  a  conception  of  the  man  ;  but  to  have  thi*  action  ex- 
Cited,  Is  not  to  remember  the  man.  The  man  says  to  me, 
"  mi  name  is  Barthll  ,•"  but  if  the  action  excited  in  my  brain 
by  his  pronouncing  this  W(  rd,  not  the  action  excited  by  seeing 
the  man.  do  not  call  ngsome  other  action,  such  as  constitutes 
a  notion  of  his  home,  or  of  his  father,  or  of  something  else  re- 
lative to  him,  it  cannot  properly  be  said  tint  I  retTcmher  the 
man.  So.  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  certain  man's  name  be  John, 
it  cannot  properly  be  said  that  I  remember  this  man's  name, 
when  1  merely  have  occur  that  sensorial  act  on  which  is  ex- 
cited when  I  see.  or  that  which  is  excited  when  1  hear,  the 
word  John.  This  would  be  but  to  have  an  optical  or  audiai 
idea  of  the  word;  but  to  remember. h.s  man's  name,  these 
ideas  must  be  connected  with  others,  such  as  an  idea  of 
this  man  ;  of  some  place  in  which  I  have  <een  him.  &c. 

To  remember  an  event  which  I  have  witnessed,  I  must  have 
something  more  than  merely  an  idea  of  an  agent  acting — 
merely  this  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  conception.  I 
must  have  an  idea  of  the'place  in  which  the  event  occurred, 
and  of  myself  being  (here.  But  to  remember  an  event  wh  ch 
I  have  heard  of,  it  is  not  necessary  that  1  have  a  notion  of  my- 
self being  at  the  place  where  the  event  is  said  to  have  trans- 
pired. 

1  do  not  think  it  is  essential  to  the  remembering  of  a  past 
event,  that  I  have  what  is  called  a  "  sense  of  the  past  ;"  yet 
when  one  remembers  an  event  which  he  has  witnessed,  cer- 
tain conscieut  actions  of  the  sensorium  will  always  occur, 
which  constitute  what  we  call  a  sense  of  the  past  ;  and  we 
shall  presently  attempt  to  show  what  these  actions  are,  or  in 
other  words,  by  what  impressions  thev  arc  excited. 

It  is  true,  that  in  order  to  remember  the  time  in  which  a 
particular  event  took  place,  one  must  have  something  more 
than   notions  of  ageuts  acting,  and  of  places.     Suppose  an 
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event  happened  on  the  1 0th  of  June,  1824  ;  in  order  to  re- 
member this  particular  time,  one  must  have  a  notion  of  a  day 
and  of  the  marks  or  words,  10th  of  Ju\e.  1824. 

As  to  vvh.it  constitutes  a  notion  of  a  day,  (not  of  the  word 
day,)  <o  far  as  I  can  judge,  vvli^n  I  have  a  notion  of  the  sun  in 
the  east,  over  my  head,  in  the  west,  and  of  going  to  break  last, 
dinner,  &c.  I  have  what  I  tall  a  notion  of  a  day.  Neverthe- 
less. I  presume  that  different  actions  of  the  sensonum,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  constitute  what  goes  for  a  notion  of  a  day. —  Whf  n 
]  endeavor  to  determine  what  constitutes  my  notion  of  a  day, 
putting  aside  all  ideas  of  the  word,  I  rind  that  it  is  something 
that  comes  and  goes  pretty  quirk  ;  and  I  am  not  sure  as  it  is, 
in  these  cases,  any  more  than  one  action  of  my  sensonum. — 
perhaps  that  action  which  is  excited  when  I  go  out  in  the 
morning  and  take  a  glance  at  things  around — the  arched  heav- 
ens, the  sun  in  the  ea^t,  and  the  terrestrial  objects  that  may 
fall  within  m)  sphere  of  virion. 

I  generally  have  a  peculiar  idea  of  an  afternoon.  It  is  that 
action  of  my  sensonum  which  has  been  many  times  excited, 
when  I  have' been  in  my  father's  west  room,  and  seen  the  sun 
shining  in  at  the  windows. — When  I  undertake  to  determine 
what  is  my  idea  of  an  afternoon,  I  find  that  this  action  or  idea 
always  occurs  ;  and  I  cannot  find  that  I  have  any  other  idea 
which  can  be  more  properly  called  an  idea  of  an  afternoon 
than  (his  ;  therefore  I  call  this  my  idea  of  an  afternoon.  Per- 
haps some  will  determine  that  their  idea  of  an  afternoon,  is  an 
idea  of  that  part  of  the  arching  heavens  which  extends  from 
the  meridian  to  the  western  horizon.  But  as  for  our  having 
any  thing  but  a  substituted  idea  or  notion  of  an  afternoon,  or 
of  any  thing  else  that  has  never  excited  an  action  in  our 
brains,  we  cannot. 

But  what  constitutes  a  "  sense  of  the  past  ?"  When  a  man 
remembers  an  event  which  he  witnessed  last  fall:  he  has  a  sense 
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of  past  ;  now  what  constitutes  this  sense?  It  is  certain  ac- 
tions of  the  sensorium  that  have  been  excited  since  last  fall  ; 
such,  lor  instance,  as  constitute  notions  of  a  winter  or  spring. 
One's  notion  of  a  winter  consists  of  such  actions  as  are  exci- 
ted by  looking  at  white  fields,'  by  seeing  cutters  run  by — by 
hearing  sleigh  bells,  &c. 

If  a  man  witness  an  event  and  instantly  become  perfectly 
senseless,  and  remain  so,  I  don't  care  if  you  say,  ten  thousand 
years,  and  then  come  instantly  into  the  same  thinking  state  in 
which  he  was  the  instant  before  he  became  senseless,  he  will 
tell  you  that  he  saw  this  event,  but  an  instant  ago ;  he  will 
have  no  sense  of  any  time  having  passed,  from  the  moment 
he  saw  the  event,  to  the  moment  he  tells  you  so.  This  will 
be  admitted,  and  it  is  proof  that  when  a  man  remembers  an 
event  which  he  has  seen  and  has  a  sense  of  past,  this  sense 
consists  in  having  recur  at  the  time,  certain  sensorial  actions 
th»t  have  occurred  between  his  witnessing  the  event,  and  his 
remembering  it. 

Perhaps  it  mny  be  determined  that  we  have  not  mention- 
ed every  thing  which  must  take  place  in  one's  head  to  con- 
stitute a  remembering  a  man,  a  remembering  an  event,  &c. 
B  it  if  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  our  definition  of  re- 
membering is  correct,  we  care  for  nolhng  more.  We  think 
we  are  advancing  new  principles,  but  do  not  pretend  to  fol- 
low out  all  the  fine-spun  speculations  that  may  be  connected 
with  these  principles.  We  only  aim  to  convince  that  we  are 
right  in  the  main. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

On  Imagining. 

We  are  too  apt  to  think  that  every  word  must  have  some 
peculiar  meaning.  The  word,  imagination  and  the  word 
imagining,  are  so  incorporated,  as  we  may  say,  into  our  lan- 
guage that  we  cannot  conveniently  do  without  them  ;  and  it 
would  appear  rather  presumptuous  in  any  one  to  say  that  they 
mean  nothing.  Yet  we  will  venture  to  say  this,  with  respect 
to  the  word  imagination  ;  and  as  to  the  word,  imagining,  it 
will  puzzle  any  one  to  give  it  a  satisfactory  definition.  It  can 
mean  nothing  more  than  a  mode  of  thinking  which  is  not  essen- 
tially different  from  any  other  mode.  When  a  man  imagines, 
nothing  more  can  take  place  in  his  sensorium,  than  one  con- 
scient  action  after  another,  (it  is  admitted  on  ali  hands  that- 
whatever  thinks,  thinks  but  one  thought  at  a  time.)  and  this 
is  what  takes  place  when  a  man  thinks,  or  remembers,  or 
judges. 

We  would  have  every  reader  endeavour  to  determine  for 
himself,  what  goes  on  in  his  head  when  he  does  that  which  he 
calls  imagining.  He  will  probably  find  that  he  has  nothing 
but  real  or  substituted  ideas  of  things,  one  after  another  ;  but 
he  mav  find  that  a  very  great  proportion  of  his  ideas  are  sub- 
stituted 5  and  perhaps  we  cannot  define  imagining  in  a  le<s 
objectionable  way  than  by  saying  it  consists  in  substituting 
ideas.  But  there  are  objections  to  this  definition,  as  well  as 
to  every  one  that  we  can  think  of,  one  objection  is  this  : — 
Ve  often  substitute  ideas  when  it  would  not  generally  he  said 
that  we  imagine.  To  avoid  this,  we  must  alter  the  common 
meaning  of  the  woid,  (if  any  body  know  what  this  is.)  and 
say  that  whenever  a  man  substitutes  an  idea  of  one  thing  for 
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an  idea  of  another,  he  imagines.  Let  us  now  see  what  goes 
on  in  the  sensonum  when  a  man  substitutes  one  idea  for 
another. 

We.  begin  by  remarking  that  every  substituted  idea  is,  in 
itself,  a  real  idea  ;  it  is  a  lea!  action  of  the  sensorium  excit- 
ed by  some  object,  which  action  constitutes  a  real  idea  of  this 
object,  but  when  this  idea  occurs  in  connexion  with  an  idea 
of  (he  name  of  some  oiher  object,  it  becomes  a  substituted 
idea  of  such  other  object,  and  is  not  a  real  idea  of  such  ob- 
ject, and  yet  it  is  a  real  idea.  I  have  seen  a  cluster  of  build- 
ings ;  of  course  I  can  have  a  real  idea  of  this  cluster  of  build- 
ings ;  and  if  this  idea  occur  when  I  read  of  London  or  when  I 
think  of  the  name,  London,  I  have  a  substituted  idea  of  Lon- 
don. 

When  I  say  that,  I  substitute  one  idea  for  another,  I  use 
such  language  as  1  am  obliged  to— it  is  the  language  of  a  false 
philosophy,  and  is  calculated  to  deceive.  The  reader  must 
know  from  what  has  been  said,  that  I  a?  a  free  agent,  do 
nothing, — /  don't  "will"  an  idea,  7  don't  substitute  one  idea 
for  another  ;  but  rather,  an  idea  of  one  tlvng  occurs  in  me, 
in  connexion  with  an  idea  of  the  name  of  another  thing;  and 
this  is  all  thai  constitutes  a  substituting  of  an  idea  of  one  thing 
for  an  idea  of  another  thing — this  is  all  that  constitutes  an 
imagining  how  this  other  thing  looks.  Our  metaphysical 
vocabulary  is  full  of  nonsensical  words  and  expressions.  Let 
every  man  a  turn  his  thoughts  inward"  and  not  be  deceived. 
A  man  may  say  that  he  can  imagine  a  horse  standing  upon 
the  top  of  a  house,  although  he  never  saw  such  a  sight.  Let 
us  examine  this  matter. 

In  the  first  place  we  may  put  aside  the  word  imagine,  with- 
out any  prejudice  to  the  sense  of  the.  sentence,  and  say  : — 
"he  can  have  an  /dm  of  a  horse  standing  upon  the  top  of  a 
house."     Now  if  this  man  have  any  knack  at  examining  his 
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ideas,  he  w;lj  find  that  ho  does  not  have  an  idea  of  a  hone, 
at  the  same  instant  he  has  an  idea  of  the  house.  He  may 
have  one  single  instantaneous  idea  of  something  large  at  the, 
bottom  (Did  little  at  the.  top,  for  he  has  seen  man)  such  things, 
lie  has  seen  houses  with  chimnies  extending  out  above  the 
roof,  and  he  has  seen  several  other  things  upon  the  top  of 
houses  ;  but  he  cannot  have  a  real,  and  of  course  distinct, 
idea  of  a  horse  upon  the  top  of  a  house  and  such  idea  of  the 
house  at  the  same  time.  However  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world,  to  talk  and  write  about  a  horse  upon  the  top  of 
a  house,  and  while  a  man  is  doing  this  he  has  time  to  have 
real  and  distinct  ideas  of  a  good  many  things.  But  this  talk- 
ing and  writing  are  something  more  than  what  goes  on  in  the 
brain, — we  are  only  endeavouring  to  show  what  goes  on  in  a 
man's  sensorium  when  he  is  said  to  imagine.  And  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  give  it  as  our  opinion,  that  when  a  man  has  what 
he  calls  an  idea  of  a  horse  upon  the  top  of  a  house,  no  individ- 
ual action  of  his  sensorium  occurs,  which  has  not,  sometime 
or  other,  been  excited  by  an  impression  upon  the  senses. 

Perhaps  some  may  say  that  imagining  consists  in  discover- 
ing new  relations  between  things  ;  but  b)  this  expression  they 
can  mean  nothing  more  than  that  she  imagining  person  thinks 
of  some  relation  between  things  which  no  one  ever  thought  of 
before — the  relation  itself  is  as  old  as  those  tha!  were  thought 
of  years  before.  1  never  thought  of  any  relation  between  a 
homely  girl  and  a  blacksmi.h's  leather  apron,  until  somebody 
said  they  both  keep  the  sparks  off.  Now  he  that  first  thought 
this,  discovered  a  new  relation,  as  the  expression  is,  between 
a  homely  girl  and  a  blacksmith's  leather  apron — he  imagined. 
But  what  took  place  in  his  sensorium  ?  Surely,  no  new  ac- 
tion, no  new  ihought  ■»,  but  old  actions  in  a  new  order.  This 
is  all.  And  these  actions  did  not  take  place  in  this  order,  be- 
cause the  man  ivdltd  them    to,  (surely  no  man  can  will  a 
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thonch?  until  he  know  what  thought  to  wi",  and  hy  this  time 
the  thought  is  already  present.)  hut  because  his  sensorial  ten- 
dencies were  such  as  to  give  rise  to  them  in  this  order. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

On  Signs. 

By  signs,  we  here  mean  such  motions,  marks,  noises,  and 
bodies,  as  excite  in  us  ideas  of  something  besides  themselves.* 

This  is  the  best  6ne/\lefinition  of  signs  that  we  can  give  ; 
but  it  may  be  said,  in  opposition  to  this  definition,  that  if,  in 
any  man,  at  any  time,  the  word  dun  give  rise  to  an  idea  of 
the  thing  gun,  then,  according  to  this  definition,  the  word  dun 
is,  in  this  instance,  a  sign  of  the  thing  gun.  This  we  cannot 
deny  ;  but  the  mark  or  word  dun  does  not  generally  excite, 
and  is  not  generally  intended  to  excite,  the  idea  of  a  gun  ; 
therefore  we  do  noi  call  the  word  dun.  a  si"n  of  the  thin" 
gun.  Yet  (he  word  dun  is  a  sign — it  is  the  sign  of  a  written 
or  verbal  request  to  a  man  to  pay  a  debt. 

The  motions  which  we  had  referreiice  to,  above,  are,  for 
the  mo?t  part,  those  of  a  person's  head,  lips,  eye-lids,  and  su- 
perior extremities.  The  marks,  chiefly  those  which  we  see 
upon  paper,  whether  letters,  words,  arithmetical  figure?,  or 
hieroglyphicks.  The  noises,  such  as  one  makes  when  he 
talks.  And  the  bodies,  caned  images  or  any  other  bodies 
that  are  u?cd  as  representatives  of  something  besides  them- 
selves. 


*  We  sometimes  speak  of  ideas  as  h  ingejtcited.  but  it  is  not  strict- 
ly rcrr  ci  ;  sensations  and  perceptions  are  excited,  but  ideas  are 
called  up  or  suggested. 
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Tn  treating  of  signs,  we  shall  chiefly  ronfine  our  remarks  to 
words  written  or  spoken.  We  scarcely  need  tell  the  reader, 
that  by  written  words  we  not  only  mean  words  made  by  a 
pen,  but  printed  words. 

We  shall  first  attempt  to  show  how  or  why  it  is  that  words 
excite,  or  more  properly,  call  up,  ideas  of  things  distinct  from 
themselves,  and  even  absent  from  him,  in  whom  such  ideas 
occur.  After  this  we  shall  show  in  what  way  we  suppose 
words  first  got  into  use — in  what  way  Adam  and  Eve  came 
by  their  language. 

The  reader  knows  already,  that  with  us  a  thought,  idea,  and 
a  conscient  action,  or  simpiy  an  action  of  the  sensorium,  are 
all  synonymous  terms  or  expressions.  He  knows,  too,  that 
the  sensorium  is  disposed  to,  or  in  other  words,  does  think 
those  thoughts  in  connexion,  which  are  in  some  way  or  other, 
related  ;  and  furthermore,  that  nothing  relates  thoughts  more 
closely,  than  their  occurring  in  connexion,  that  is,  in  imme- 
diate succession. 

Now  if  I  hear  the  word,  rattle-box*  at  the  time  the  thing, 
rattle-box,  is  presented  to  my  view,  two  actions  are  excited 
in  my  head,  one  by  hearing  the  word  and  one  by  seeing  the 
thing  ;  and  as  these  actions  are  excited  in  connexion,  noth- 
ing more  may  afferwards  be  necessary  to  call  up  that  senso- 
rial action  which  constitutes  an  idea  of  ihe  thing  than  the  noise 
or  sound,  which  is  made  by  pronouncing  the  word.  So  on 
the  other,  hand,  nothing  more  is  wanting  to  call  up  that  audial 
action  of  the  sensorium  which  was  excited  by  (his  sound,  than 
a  sight  of  the  thing  rattle-box.  Again:  The  written  word 
rattle-box  is  as  much  a  visible  thing  or  object  as  the  box  it- 
self, and  if  this  word  he  pointed  out  to  uip,  at  a  time  when  I 


*I  shall  frequently  use  the  expression  '  hear  a  word,1'  instead  of 
;'hear  a  word  pronounced,"  as  it  is  shorter  and  more  convenient. 

28 
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hear  it  pronounced,  on  optical  action  of  mv  sense-Hum  is  ex- 
cited  in  connexion  with  an  nudial.  which  optical  action  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  excited  when  I  saw  the  thing  rattle-box. 
And  it  may  now  be  said  that  my  sensorium  possesses  three  rat- 
tle-box tendencies,  which  are  very  closely  related.  One  ten- 
dency is  to  act  that  action  which  constitutes  an  idea  of  the 
thing  rattle-box  ;  another  tendency  is  to  act  that  action  which 
constitutes  an  audial  idea  of  the  word  rattle-box  ;  and  the  third 
is  a  tendency  to  act  that  action  which  constitutes  an  optical 
idea  of  the  word  rattle-box — an  idea,  thought,  conception,  or 
thinking  view,  of  the  marks.  r\ttle  box.  as  they  here  stand. 

The  first  tendency  is  related  to  the  second,  and  by  way  of 
the  second,  to  the  third,  inasmuch  as,  by  supposition,  I  nev<  r 
saw  the  word  rattle-box,  until  1  had  htard  the  word  and  seen 
the  thing  rattle-box. 

Now  as  these  three  tendencies  are  related,  when  either 
of  them  gives  rise  to  its  action,  the  other  two  may  instantly 
do  the  same  ;  hence  an  impression  which  excites,  or  a  thought 
which  suggests  that  sensorial  action  which  constitutes,  in  the 
first  case,  a  part  of  a  perception,  and  in  the  latter,  an  idea  of 
a  rattle-box,  may  cause  to  occur  two  other  sensorial  actions 
relative  to  a  rattle-box  ;  ihe  one  such  as  is  excited  by  hearing, 
the  other,  such  as  is  excited  by  seeing,  the  word  rattle-box. 
So  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  may  cause  to  occur,  either  of 
the«e  two  sensorial  actions,  may  be  followed  by  an  idea  of 
the  thing  rattle-r-ox. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  we  «ee  that  if  A  be  a  sign  of 
B,  then  is  B,  also  a  sign  of  A  ;  and  if  B  is  a  sign  of  C,  then 
is  A  an  indirect  sign  of  C.  The  thing  ox  is  a  sign  of  the  word 
ox.  as  well  as  this  word,  a  sign  of  the  thing  ox.  that  is,  in  the 
broad  sense  of  the  word  sign;  but  as  the  thing  ox,  is  not 
generally  intruded  to  represent  the  word  ox,  it  is  not  a  sign 
of  this  word,  iu  the  restricted  sense  iu   which  we  generally 
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me  the  word  sign.     Tf  the  thing  ox  he  a  sign  of  a  yoke,  then 
is  the  word  ox,  hii  indirect  sign  of  a  yoke. 

Any  one  thing  becomes  the  sign  of  ano'her,  in  the  broad 
sense  of  the  word,  when  these  two  things  have  often  excited 
actions  of  the  sensorium,  at  the  same  time  ;  or  when  these 
two  things  have  often  been  thought  of,  at  the  same  time. 
Hence  it  is  easy  to  see  and  admit,  that  what  is  a  sign  of  one 
thing  to  one  man  may  not  be  a  sign  of  the  same  thing  to  ano- 
ther man. 

1  may  have  sometime  dug  a  certain  well,  in  doing  which  I 
used  a  pick-axe.  dav  after  dav,  and  tho't  of  the  pick-axe  and 
the  well  together,  time  after  time,  so  that  now  1  cannot  see, 
hear  of,  or  think  of,  a  pick-axe  withont  having  an  idea  of  this 
well. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  man  in  this  country  who,  if  he 
were  to  plough  up  a  tomahawk,  would  not  instantly  think  of 
Indians  ;  but  there  may  be  thousands  of  men  in  other  parts  of 
the  woild  who  would  not  instantly  think  of  Indians  on  seeing 
a  tomahawk.  If  there  be  not.  it  is  only  because  there  are  no 
people  who  have  not  thought  of  a  tomahawk  and  Indians,  at 
the  same  time. 

The  same  word  may  at  different  times  be  a  sign  of  different 
things,  to  the  same  person  ;  this  is  owing  to  its  connexion  with 
other  words,  and  to  several  oiher  circumstances,  that  might 
be  mentioned.  If  a  man  should  say  to  me,  *  Do  \on  recollect 
that  John  whom  you  saw  at  York  ?"  I  should  have  an  idea  of 
large,  dark  complexiosied  man;  but  if  he  should  say,  u  Do 
you  recollect  that  John  who  made  your  boots  ?"  I  should  have 
an  idea  of  a  short,  light  complexioned,  blue  eyed  fellow. 

We  scarcely  need  mention  that  signs  call  up  sensorial  ac- 
tions only,  and  not  ihttous  actions — thoughts,  and  not  sensa- 
tions. If  they  called  up,  or  re-excited  nervous  actions,  then 
the  bight  or  sound  of  the  word  Gout,  would  produce  excruci- 
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•ating  pain  in  the  great  toe  of  him  who  has  had  the  gout !  The 
reader  will  be  careful  that  he  do  not  here  misunderstand  us. 
When  we  say  that  signs  do  not  recall  nervous  actions  ;  when 
we  say  ihe  sight  or  sound  of  the  word  gout  does  not  re-excite 
that  nervous  action  which  constitutes  the  pain  of  gout,  we  do 
not  mean  that  this  sight  or  sound  excites  no  action  of  the  op- 
tic or  auditory  nerves,  as  the  case  may  he.  Altho'  a  view  of 
the  word  ox  does  not  excite  that  action  of  the  optic  nerves 
which  is  excited  when  we  see  an  ox,  we  do  not  say  it  excites 
no  action  of  the  optic  nerves. 

As  we  much  more  frequently  hear  words  than  see  them,  we 
believe  that  the  optical  action  of  the  sensoriurn  which  is  ex- 
cited by  seeing  a  word,  and  which  occurring  alone  [without  a 
sensation]  constitutes  a  conception  of  a  word,  never  occurs 
without  being  immediately  succeeded  by  that  audial  action  of 
the  sensoriurn,  which  is  excited  when  we  hear  this,  word  spok- 
en. Yet  when  we  hear  words  spoken,  as  in  common  dis- 
course, we  seldom  have  conceptions  of  these  words — seldom 
think  how  they  look  on  paper  :  the  sound  of  each  word  excites 
its  own  peculiar  action  of  the  auditory  nerves  (perhaps  of  the 
sensoriurn  also,  constituting  a  perception)  and  this  action  is 
followed  by  an  action  of  the  sensoriurn  which  constitutes  a  no- 
tion of  some  object,  and  not  by  an  action  which  constitutes  a 
conception  of  such  word  written  on  paper.  We  think  that  no 
person  will  find  much  difficulty  in  satisfying  himself,  that  the 
opinions  we  have  here  advanced,  are  true. 

He  will  find  that  when  he  reads  to  himself,  making  no  noi«e 
with  his  lips,  he  has  audial  ideas  of  the  words  which  he  looks 
at :  he  will  find  that  when  he  reads  along  and  comes  to  the 
worJ  John,  he  does  not  experience  the  same  that  he  does 
when  he  hears  this  word— no,  not  so  ;  but  he  will  find 
that  he  experiences  the  same  that  he  does  when  he  has 
what  he  calls  an  idea  of  the  voice  of  one   whom   he  has 
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heard  speak  the  word  John.  He  will  find  that  what  he  expe- 
riences does  not  more  widely  ditFer  from  a  hearing  of  the  word 
John,  than  his  optical  idea  or  conception  of  John  himself 
differs  from  a  seeing  of  John.  He  will  find,  also,  that  the  aw 
dial  actions  of  the  sensorium  which  take  place  in  him  while 
perusing  a  hook,  are  immediately,  and  of  course  very  instanta- 
neously succeeded  by  optical  notions  of  objects  mentioned  in 
the  book. 

But  every  person  may  rind  that  when  he  listens  to  him 
who  is  telling  a  story,  he  does  not  generally  have  conceptions 
of  the  words  which  the  story  teller  uses  ;  but  that  all  his  con- 
ceptions are  of  objects  mentioned  or  suggested  by  the  story 
teller  ;  which  conceptions  may  be  real  or  substituted. 

We  lay  it  down,  then,  as  a  general  fact,  that  the  seeing  of 
a  word  is  almost  invariably  succeeded  by  that  sensorial  action 
which  constitutes  an  idea  of  the  sound  of  such  word  ;  but 
that  the  hearing  of  a  word  is  not  generally  succeeded  by  that 
sensorial  action  which  constitutes  a  conception  of  it.  Why 
it  is  so,  we  do  not  certainly  know,  but  guess  it  is  this  ;  When 
we  first  went  to  school,  and  began  to  learn  our  letters,  and  to 
read  aod  spell,  we  seldom  saw  a  word  without  hearing  it  pro- 
nounced at  the  time;  and  furthermore,  no  word  was  then  a 
sign  of  a  thing  to  us,  until  we  had  heard  it  pronounced  ;  but 
before,  during,  and  after  our  first  going  to  school,  we  have 
very  frequently  heard  words  pronounced,  and  at  the  same 
time  seen  the  things  of  wnich  they  are  names,  when  we  did 
not  see  these  words. 

We  are  now  about  to  offer  an  opinion,  which  may  at  first 
appear  irrational,  but  which  we  believe  will,  sometime  or 
other,  be  generally  admitted  as  true.      It  is  this  : 

When  a  person  who  is  familiar  with  the  7vords,  reads  a  book 
or  hears  a  story, perceptions  are  very  rarely  excited  in  him. 

The  reader  must  have  a  correct  notion  of  what  we  mean 
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by  a  perception.  He  must  conceive  of  the  sen«orium  as  an 
active  little  organ,  situated  somewhere  about  the  centre  of 
the  brain,  possessing  many  tendencies  to  act,  and  continually 
at  it,  when  the  man  is  awake;  and  that  it  is  the  organ  whi<  h 
thinks.  He  must  remember,  too,  that  five  kinds  of  nerves 
extend  to.  and  unite  with,  this  organ  ;  that  an  action  of  any 
one  of  these  nerves  is  a  sensation,  and  that  if  this  same  kind 
of  nervous  action  continue  along  into  I  be  sensorium,  then  we 
have  a  perception  ;  but  if  this  particular  nervous  action,  in- 
stead of  continuing  along  into  the  sensorium,  only  continue 
up  to  it,  and  cause  the  sensorium  to  act  some  other  act'on, 
which  it  otherwise  would  not,  we  do  not  have  -a perception, 
but  a  sensation  and  a  thought. 

For  a  more  particular  illustration,  if  I  look  at  the  word 
John,  an  action  will  be  excited  in  my  optic  nerves,  which  we 
call  an  optical  action,  and  I  shall  have  a  sensation,  a  seeing  of 
this  word,  if  this  optical  action  extend  no  further;  but  if  it 
continue  along  into  the  sensorium,  then  1  shall  have  a  percept 
tion,  an  optical  perception,  of  the  word  John.  If  this  optical 
action,  instead  of  continuing  into  the  sensorium,  only  extend 
Up  to  it,  and  the  sen«orium.  on  this  occasion,  owjng  to  its 
tendencies,  take  on  that  action  which  constitutes  an  audial 
idea  of  the  word  John,  I  do  not  have  a  perception  of  the  word 
John  ;  but  I  have  a  sensation  and  a  thought.  Now  we  be- 
lieve that  this  is  what  frequently,  if  not  generally,  takes  place 
when  one  is  leading  a  bock  which  much  interests  him,  and 
which  is  written  in  an  easy  sty le  and  familiar  language.  He 
dont  attend  to  the  words  themselves  ;  he  dont  think  of  them  ; 
his  sensorium  is  continually  and  uninterruptedly  thinking 
about  something  else  :  it  appears  to  act,  as  we  may  say,  ac- 
cording to  the  knocks  which  it  receives  upon  the  outside,  and 
not  according  to  any  gentlemen  which  come  into  the  house. 
Yet  wheu  tins  reading  man  comes  across  a  new  and  singular 
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word,  or  a  word  printed  in  large  capitals,  he  has  a  perception 
of  such  word,  and  may.  therefore,  have  a  conception  of  it 
when  he  gers  through  with  the  page  and  closes  the  book. 

However,  it  is  a  more  matter  of  judgment  whether,  when 
one  reads  an  interesting  hook,  every  word  excites  its  own  pe- 
culiar action  of  the  sensorium,  and  always  must  remain  so; 
for  the  instant  we  attempt  to  determine  the  question  by  ob- 
serving what  goes  on  in  ourselves,  that  very  instant  shall  we 
have  perceptions,  and  not  sensations  of  words,  or  at  least,  that 
Very  instant  do  actions  cease  to  go  on  in  our  brains,  as  they 
did  before.  And  we  must  confess  that  we  are  nowise  sure 
that  one  has  audial  ideas  of  words  when  he  peruses  a  book, 
except  wben  he  stops  to  consider  whether  he  has  or  not,  and 
even  then,  some  may  perhaps  decide  that  they  have,  and  oth- 
ers that  they  have  not. 

But  if  we  cannot  determine  whether  a  man  always  perce ive9 

words  when  he  reads,  except  by  considering  [thinking  of] 
facts,  it  may  be  asked  what  facts  we  think  of  when  we  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  does  not.  Some  of  the  facts,  or 
more  properly  considerations,  are  the  following  : 

First.  We  know  it  is  not  impossible  nor  uncommon  for  a 
man  to  think  and  sense  at  the  same  instant; — we  know  that 
we  can  see  an  object,  hear  a  noise,  and  think  of  something 
quite  foreign  to  either  of  them,  at  the  same  instant ; — if  we 
dont  know  this,  then  we  dont  know  that  we  exist. 

Second.  When  perceptions  of  words  have  been  instantly 
succeeded  by  ideas  of  objects,  many  times,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  admit  that  these  ideas  may  be  caused  to  occur  by  mere 
sensations  of  such  words  ;  and  if  we  admit  this,  then  we  have 
the  sensorium  free  to  think  of  objects,  without  being  every 
moment  interrupted  when  one  peruses  a  book.  And  it  frees 
us  from  the  necessity  of  admitting  that  the  sensorium  acts  «o 
exceedingly  lively  as  it  does  upon  the  supposition,  that  when 
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one  rends  and  understands  an  author,  every  word  of  the  au* 
thor  must  be  perceived  before  it  can suggest  an  idea  of  a  thing. 

However,  there  are  man)'  words  which  are  not  the  si^ns  of 
any  particular  entities,  and  when  a  person  reads  a  string  of 
such  words,  a  great  proportion  of  his  sensorial  actions  are 
mere  audial  ideas,  or  ideas  of  sounds,  and  a  large  share  of 
the  remainder,  substituted,  instead  of  real  ideas.  If  the  sight 
of  the  words  the,  on,  yes,  truth,  honor,  gratitude,  &c.  excite 
any  thing  but  mere  audial  ideas,  such  other  ideas  must  be 
such  as  we  call  substituted  ;  for,  surely,  there  are  no  such 
things  as  the,  on,  truth,  &c.  in  existence  ;  and  it  would  be 
absurd  to  say  a  man  can  have  a  real  idea  of  a  thing  which 
never  existed  ;  we  might  as  well  say  a  man  has  been  to  Jin- 
go, when  there  is  not,  and  never  was,  any  Jingo  for  a  man  to 
go  to.  r 

As  we  have  now  been  showing  why  it  is  that  a  perception 
or  a  thought  of  one  thing  may  call  np  a  thought  of  another 
thing,  or  in  other  words,  why  one  thing  may  be,  to  us,  a  sign 
of  another,  it  is  a  fit  place  to  offer  a  few  remarks  concerning 
brutes.  We  believe  that,  so  Jar  as  the  sensorium  alone  is 
concerned,  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  reason,  why  brutes  can- 
riot  use  one  thing  as  the  sign  of  another,  is  because  this  organ 
in  them  does  not  acquire  sufficiently  strong  tendencies  to  act, 
in  immediate  succession,  those  actions  which  it  has  previously 
acted  in  such  succession  ;  or,  to  use  more  convenient,  but 
figurative  language,  because  their  suggesting  principle  is  so 
weak. 

But  although  the  sensorial  tendencies  of  a  brute  may  not 
much  the  more  readily  become  operative  together,  merely 
on  account  of  their  corresponding  actions  having  before  oc- 
curred in  immediate  succession  ;  still  it  does  not  follow  that 
their  tendencies  to  individual  actions  are  uot  as  strong  as 
fhose  of  men. 
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But  whether  a  brute's  sensorial  tendencies  do  as  readily 
become  as  strong  as  those  of  men,*  it  is  very  difficult  to 
determine  ;  for  if  the  sensorial  tendencies  of  a  brute,  to  indi- 
vidual actions,  should  be  as  strong  as  those  of  men,  still  they 
might  not  become  operative  on  such  slight  occasions,  as  those 
of  men,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  brute's  suggesting  prin- 
ciple. 

That  brutes  possess  a  suggesting  principle,  or  in  more  cor- 
rect language,  that  those  sensorial  actions  which  have  occur- 
cd  in  close  succession,  in  them,  are  more  or  less  disposed  to 
occur  so  again,  is  true  beyond  a  doubt.  Many  an  old  experi- 
enced ox  has  been  known  to  loll  on  a  cold  winter's  morning,  on 
seeing  the  yoke  about  to  be  put  upon  his  neck  ;  but  why  does 
the  ox  loll  ?  It  is  not  because  he  is  warm,  but  because  the 
sight  of  the  yoke  &c  excites,  or  more  properly  suggests,  for- 
mer ideas.  It  causes  him  to  think  of  his  labouring  in  the 
field  or  on  the  road,  and  to  think  that  his  master  has  often 
ceased  to  drive  him  when  he  has  breathed  quick  and  short, 
and  suffered  his  tongue  to  hang  out. 

It  is  true  that  the  ox's  sensorial  actions  on  this  occasion, 
are  quite  different  from  the  actions  that  would  be  excited  by 
hearing  or  seeing  the  words  which  we  have  used  in  statu  g 
what  the  ox  thinks ;  but  these  words  are  such  as  we  are  un- 
der the  necessity  of  using. 

There  are  some  men  who  are  already  aware  that  we  should 

be  very  far  from  being  such  rational,  intelligent,  and  conver- 
sive  beings  as  we  now  are,  if  our  suggesting  principle   were 

*To  understand  the  expression,  'as  readily  become  as  strong  as 
those  of  man  "  let  the  reader  suppose  that  an  action  of  the  sensori- 
uni  of  a  brute  and  of  h  man,  is  excited  or  suggested,  in  each,  just 
six  times  ;  now  if,  after  this,  one  sensorinm  is  just  as  much  dis- 
posed to  act  this  seusoria)  action  a^air.  as  Ihe  other,  ilien  we  say 
the  sensorinm  of  the  brute,  as  readily  acquires  a  strong  tendency 
as  the  sensorium  ol  the  man. 
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dnlya  little  more  deflective  than  what  it  now  is.  Such  men 
see,  already,  how  a  little  difference  in  this  principle  may  give 
rise  to  the  striking  difference?  between  a  stupid  fellow  and  a 
man  of  wit,  or  a  man  of  judgment.  Such  men,  too.  are  now 
ready  to  admit  that  the  original  difference  between  the  intel- 
lectual powers  of  Adam,  and  the  brutes  around  him.  might 
be  almost,  perhaps  altogether,  owing  to  ihe  difference  be- 
tween his  and  their  suggesting  principle  ;  by  which  short  and 
convenient  expression,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  understood  to 
mean  any  thing  more  than  the  disposition  of  the  brain  to 
think  in  connexion  tho-e  thoughts  which  are  in  any  way  re- 
lated ;  and  by  this  disposition,  we  mean  nothing  more  than 
simply  the  fact,  that  the  brain  does  think  such  thoughts  in 
connexion.  Should  there  be  an}  who  cannot  conceive  how 
a  little  dirferrcnce  in  the  suggesting  principle  should  be  one 
of  the  grand,  original,  or  as  we  ma\  say,  fundamental,  causes 
of  the  intellectual  difference  between  a  man  of  wit  and  a  stu- 
pid fellow,  or  between  a  man  and  a  bea-t  ;  the)  will,  per- 
haps, be.  enabled  to  do  so,  by  reading  the  chapter  on  Judg- 
ing, to  which  I  hey  will  soon  come. 

It  is  generally  said  that  words  are  marks,  s'gns,  or  repre- 
sentatives of  idea-.  This  saying  has  not  been  strictly  exam- 
ined. Concerning  it  much  might  be  -aid.  We  shall  merely 
remark  that  : — Many  words  are  more  properly  the  signs  of 
objects,  actions,  qualities,  and  of  relations  between  these 
things,  than  they  are  of  ideas  ;  that  many  other  words  are 
riot  the  signs  of  any  thing,  putting  aside  the  ideas  of  these 
words  themselves — the  word,  Soul,  we  class  among  this  num- 
ber. And  on  the  whole,  as  we  use  words  more  particularly 
for  the  purpose  of  making  our  fellow  beings  think  of  some- 
thing besides  our  ideas  (which,  by  the  by,  are  things  that  no 
man  can  have  an  idea  of)  and  as  they  answer  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  used,  we  conclude  dial  there  is  no  great  pro- 
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of  ideas.  They  are  more  properly  signs  of  things  without 
the  skull. 

We  now  proceed  to  offer  a  supposition  of  the  way  and 
manner  in  which  Adam  and  Esq  came  by  their  language, 
and  to  offer  a  few  remarks  concerning  the  way  in  which  chil- 
dren acquire  a  use  of  the  signs,  the  words,  already  in  use. 

Suppose  that  the  first  time  A  Jam  saw  Eve,  he  met  her 
with  a  large  red  apple  ii^  his  hand  :  Eve  had  eaten  ;>uib. 
looking  apples,  and  found  that  they  were  pleasant ;  she  there- 
fore wishes  to  obtain  this  one  :  She  approaches  Adam,  and 
puts  out  her  hand  to  take  it  from  him.  Adam  seeing  he  is 
about  to  lose  his  apple,  withdraws  his  hand.  Eve,  at  first, 
knows  not  that  thi«  motion  has  any  particular  meaning  ;  but 
after  making  several  attempts  to  take  the  apple,  and  finding 
that  Adam  always  withdraws  it  from  her,  she  is  led  to  think 
that  Adam  intends  not  to  let  her  have  the  apple.  She,  how- 
ever, makes  one  more  attempt  ;  Adam  now  withdraws  his 
hand,  holding  the  apple,  and  at  the  same  time  makes  a  noise 
with  his  vocal  organs.  Tms  noise  is  at  first  an  insignificant 
sound  to  Eve  ;  but  again  attempting  to  take  the  apple,  or 
something  else,  and  finding  that  this  sound  always  attends  the 
act  of  refusal,  she  at  length  thinks,  as  a  child  would,  that  Ad- 
am would  have  her  to  understand  by  the  noise,  the  same  that 
he  does  by  the  gesture.  To  satisfy  herself  as  to  this,  she 
again  attempts  to  take  the  apple  ;  Adam  only  makes  the 
noise  ;  Eve  is  not  yet  satisfied  ;  Adam  sees  she  is  not,  by  her 
still  persisting  ;  he  therefore  speaks  louder,  perhaps  repeats 
h'S  sound,  and  at  the  sane  time  repulses  Eve.  By  this  time 
Eve  is  satisfied  that  Adam  means  by  his  sound  the  same  that 
we  now  express  by  these  words — you  shall  not  have  it. 

Presently  Eve  fi  ids  something   which  Adam  wishes  to  ob- 
tain,    lie  approaches  E»e  as  Eve  had  approached  him  ;  but 
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Eve  makes  the  same  noise  thai  Adam  did  ;  and  Adam  knows 
full  well  what  she  means  by  it ;  he  knows  that  she  means  the 
same  that  he  did.  They  are  now  agreed  as  to  the  use  of  one 
sound  ;  and  this  may  aid  them  in  acquiring  the  use  ofothers. 

Adam  and  Eve  now  walk  about  together,  and  when  they 
come  to  a  tree,  rock,  brook,  or  any  other  object,  one  points 
at  it,  and  at  the  same  time  makes  a  noise,  which  noise,  of 
course,  becomes  to  them  a  sign  of  such  object. — The  object 
excites  one  action  of  the  sensorium,  the  sound  or  noise  an- 
olher  ;  and  these  two  actions  having  been  excited  together, 
all  that  is  necessary  to  suggest  an  idea  of  the  object,  when 
absent  from  it,  is  to  make  the  noise. 

At  one  time  Adam  jumps  over  a  log.  and  at  the  same  lime 
makes  a  certain  noise.  Here  is  an  action,  an  event,  and  a 
sign  to  denote  this  action,  and  henceforth,  this  noise  may  be 
followed  by  an  idea  of  (he  event. 

Suppose,  now,  that  Adam  and  Eve  had  pen,  ink  and  paper, 
or  what  would  answer  the  purposes  of  these  materials,  Adam 
makes  a  mark,  but  to  Eve  it  has  no  meaning,  until  Adam, 
pointing  at  it,  makes  a  noise;  it  is  now  to  Eve  a  sign  of  this 
noise  ;  and  if  the  noise  be  the  same  which  Adam  made  when 
he  pointed  out  a  tree  it  is  also  a  sign  of  a  tree,  and  of  course, 
of  the  same  use  to  Adam  and  Eve  that  the  mark  tree  now  is 
to  us.  In  this  way  could  Adam  and  Eve  go  on  and  form,  for 
themselves,  a  sort  of  language,  which  might,  as  we  can  easily 
perceive,  be  improved  by  succeeding  generations,  so  as  to 
become  as  perfect  as  any  language  now  is. 

If  (his  supposition  of  the  way  and  manner  in  which  our  first 
parents  acquired  a  use  of  signs  be  correct,  we  see  that  they 
were  enabled  to  do  so,  because  th^t  when  two  or  more  actions 
are  excited  in  the  sensorium  at  the  same  time,  it  becomes  dis- 
posed to  act  these  actions  in  close  succession  ;  hence,  if  one 
%{ them  be  excited  or  suggested,  the  others  immediately  fol- 
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low.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  our  sensoria  or  sensoriums 
had  been  organized  a  little  different,  so  that  they  would  not 
acquire  any  disposition  to  act  two  or  more  actions  in  close 
succession,  merely  by  having  these  actions  excited  at  the 
same  time.  What  stupid  and  defenceless  creatures  we  should 
have  been  !  Even  if  our  ideas  of  similar  looking  objects  had 
still  suggested  each  other  as  they  now  do.  we  could  have  had 
no  signs  that  would  have  been  of  much  use  to  us ;  we  could 
have  had  no  language.  The  discoveries  of  one  generation,  if 
indeed  they  could  make  any,  could  not  be  recorded,  or  in  any 
way  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  ;  our  race 
could  make  no  improvements  in  any  thing,  the  hundreth  gen* 
eration  being  no  wiser  than  the  first,  and  instead  of  bringing 
every  other  species  of  animal  under  our  subjection,  we  should 
have  been  a  defenceless  prey  to  every  beast  of  equal  strength 
and  better  claws  than  ourselves.  It  is  truly  wonderful  how 
much  depends  on  a  little,  in  the  works  of  nature. 

If  we  observe  what  takes  place  in  children  we  shall  find 
that  they  obtain  a  use  of  signs  much  in  the  same  way  that  we 
have  supposed  Adam  and  Eve  did.  To  pass  over  what  takes 
place  in  the  nursery  for  the  three  or  four  fist  years  of  thech.ld's 
life,  let  us  follow  the  little  urchin  to  school.  Here  the  teach- 
er calls  him  to  him,  takes  his  pen-knife,  points  to  Ine  first  let- 
ter of  the  alphabet,  tells  him  to  look  at  it,  and  sounds  in  his 
ears,  A,  he  then  points  out  B,  and  sounds  this  letter  ;  and 
thus  the  teacher  proceeds  with  all  the  letters,  commanding 
the  little  fellow  to  make  the  same  sounds  that  he  does.  This 
task  the  teacher  performs  many  times,  before  such  tenden- 
cies are  produced  in  the  child's  sensorium,  that  an  optical 
idea  of  the  letters,  may  occur  without  impression  and  be  con- 
nected with  those  auduil  actions  of  the  sensorium  which  are 
in  the  first  place  excited  by  the  pronunciation  of  these  let- 
ters. 
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When  a  child  is  learning  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  two 
kinds  of  acti  >ns  are  excited  in  his  sensorium  ;  one  by  way  of 
the  optic  nerves,  the  other  bv  way  of  the  auditory  ;  the  first, 
as  the  reader  knows,  we  call  optical  actions  of  the  sensorium, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  latter,  which  we  call  audial  ac- 
tions of  the  sensorium.  Now  when  a  child  has  thoroughly 
learnt  a  letter,  the  optical  action  of  this  (by  which  I  mean,  ex- 
cited by  this)  letter  will  be  immediately  succeeded  by  the  au- 
dial action  of  this  letter;  or  the  audial  action  will  (perhaps) 
be  immediately  succeeded  by  the  optical,  should  the  audial 
chance  to  occur  first.  It  matters  not  whether  the  optical  or 
the  audial  action  be  excited  or  suggested,  in  either  case  the 
one  will  be  followed  by  the  other. 

The  child  having  learnt  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  the 
teacher  turns  to  words.  Let  us  suppose  him  to  turn  to  the 
word  man  ;  what  does  the  teacher  do,  and  what  goes  on  in  the 
child's  head  when  he  is  said  to  learn  to  read  the  word  man  ? 

The  teacher  points  to  the  fir^t  letter  and  says  :  What  is 
that  ?  The  child  says,  M.  What  is  that  ?  A.  What  is  that  1 
N^  "Very  well,"  says  the  teacher,  "pronounce  it."  But 
the  child  knows  not  what  the  teacher  means  by  "pronounce 
it  ;"  however,  it  sounds  to  him  like  a  command  to  do  some- 
thing, and  he  looks  the  teacher  in  the  face,  to  know  what. 
The  teacher  now  pronounces  the  word,  and  the  child  soon 
learn?  what  he  means  by  "pronounce."  He  will  now  tell  off 
the  letters  and  pronounce  the  word.  After  a  time,  the  teach- 
er shuts  the  book,  and  tells  the  child  to  spell  man.  But  the 
child  knows  not  the  meaning  of  the  word  "spell,"  and  must 
learn  it  in  the  same  way  that  he  learnt  the  meaning  of  the 
word  pronounce.  After  this  the  child  can  spell  man,  for  the 
action  excited  in  his  sensorium  when  the  teacher  puts  out 
the  word  to  him  to  spell,  suggests  a  notion  of  the  three  let- 
ters man,  standing  together  and  to  spell  man,  he  has  nothing 
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to  do,  but  to  tell  off  these  three  letter  as  he  sees  them  in  hie 
"mind's  eye,"  and  then  say,  man,  as  he  has  often  done  he- 
fore,  immediately  after  telling  off  the  three  letters  m  a  v. 

From  this  we  see,  that  the  action  of  the  sensorium,  excited 
by  way  of  the  auditory  nerves,  when  a  word  is  put  out  to 
spell,  calls  up  that  action  of  (he  sensorium  which  has  before 
been  excited  by  seeing  such  word  ;  just  as  the  sight  of  a  word 
calls  up  that  audial  action  of  ihe  sensorium  which  has  been 
excited  by  hearing  such  word  pronounced. 

Our  little  urchin  has  now  learnt  his  letters  and  learnt  to 
read  and  spell  the  word  man  ;  but  if  this  is  all  that  he  has 
learnt  concerning  this  word,  then  it  is  to  him,  no  sign  of  a  being 
which  talks,  laughs,  and  walks  upright,  upon  two  legs,  and 
it  never  will  bc  until  such  being  be  pointed  out  to  him,  at  the 
same  lime  he  is  told,  "this  is  a  man;"  or,  until  he  be  told 
"that  was  a  man  which  you  saw  pass  by  just  now  ;"  or,  until 
he  have  learnt  the  meaning  of  the  words,  talk,  laugh,  walk 
upright,  two  legs,  &c.  and  found  by  a  dictionary  that  a  maw 
is  a  being  that  talks,  laughs,  and  walks  upright  upon  two 
legs." 

Before  closing  this  chapter,  it  may  he  well  to  say  a  little 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  word  soul ;  in  doing  which  we 
shall  give  the  reader  a  clue  for  accounting  for  the  origin  of 
many  thingless  names. 

To  be  brief,  we  will  at  once  say,  that  men  learnt  by  expe- 
rience (he  only  way,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term,  that  they 
come  to  know  any  thing)  that  there  is  an  essential  difference 
between  animals  and  inorganic  bodies  ;  and  a  wide,  if  not  an 
essential  difference  between  men  and  other  animals.  Now  it 
is  the  same  thing  in  different  words  expressed,  for  a  man  to 
learn  that  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  two  things, 
as  it  is,  to  learn  that  there  is  something  in  one  of  these  things, 
which  there  is  not  in  the  other.     And  having  learnt  that  there 
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is  something  in  a  man  which  there  is  not  in  a  block,  or  any 
other  inorganic,  bod),  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
give  this  something  a  name  ;  hence  the  name  soul,  or  mind, 
to  denote  a  something  in  man  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  a 
block.  And  as  every  man  learns  that  there  is  something  in 
man  and  other  animals,  which  does  not  exist  in  any  olher  be- 
ings, it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  men  should  so  generally  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  a  soul,  or  of  souls,  as  they  have  for- 
merly done  ;  for  having  learnt  that  this  something  exists,  all 
that  was  necessary  for  them  to  do,  that  they  might  be  said  to 
beheve  in  the  existence  of  a  soul,  was  to  consent  to  use  this 
word  as  the  name  of  the  peculiar  something,  which  everybo- 
dy knew  to  exist  in  the  animal  kingdom.  So  far,  so  good  ; 
bin  presently  men  begin  to  speculate  about  the  nature  of  this 
something,  this  soul  ;  and  instead  of  considering  it  the  ner- 
yous  system,  possessing  properties  by  virtue  of  its  organiza- 
tion, and  tendencies  acquired  by  exercise, — they  considered 
it  as  something  superadded  to.  and  distinct  from,  the  brain 
and  nerves.  Then  comes  the  enor — ihen  conies  the  whim, 
or  hypothesis  without  a  shadow  of  evidence.  And  as  there 
•was  not,  in  ancient  days,  one  man  in  ten  hundred  thousand, 
who  was  not  too  lazy  or  too  ignorant  to  examine  into  the 
truth  of  this  whim,  and  expose  its  falsity,  it  is  not  strange  that 
it  was  so  generally  believed  that  the  peculiar  something,  the 
soul,  which  exists  in  animals,  is  something  distinct  from  the 
material  body  which  we  behold.  And  as  this  belief  has  given 
rise  to  language  which  can  but  serve  to  aid  and  perpetuate 
it,  among  people  who  do  not  examine  the  subject  ;  and  as  it 
is  incorporated  with  almost  all  religious  creeds,  in  support  of 
which  creeds,  millions  are  yearly  expended  ;  and  as  every 
man  must  now,  as  formerly,  be  convinced  that  there  is  a  pe- 
culiar something  within  the  skull  which  is  not  to  be  found  out 
of  if, — it  is  far  from  being  astonishing  that  so  many  do,  even 
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in  the  present  enlightened  age,  believe  in  the  existence  of 
souls  or  minds,  as  distinct  things  from  the  animal  system. 

As  every  body  knows  that  there  is  something  peculiar  in 
animals,  and  as  this  something  is  said,  by  those  who  pass  for 
learned,  to  be  a  being  distinct  fiom  the  body — to  be  a  soul  ; 
it  is  as  natural  for  the  unlearned  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
a  soul,  as  it  is  for  them  to  hplipvp  that  the  earth  stands  still, 
while  the  sun  moves  round  the  earth.  And  as  astronomy 
alone  has  taught  us  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  so 
must  physiology  alone,  teach  us  the  constitution  of  man  ; — 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  to  be  learnt  in  any  book  writ- 
ten by  the  ancients.  And  as  materialism  must,  and  will  be 
established,  the  prudent  religionist  will  no  more  think  of  op- 
posing it  with  his  Bible,  or  his  Koran,  than  he  does  of  oppo- 
sing the  present  system  of  astronomy  by  the  same  book — it 
would  be  like  bringing  an  egg  against  a  rock.  As  christians, 
we  would  no  sooner  admit  that  materialism  is  opposed  to 
Christianity,  than  we  would  admit  that  Christianity  is  false. 

As  to  showing  how  we  come  to  have  an  idea  of  a  soul,  we 
shall  leave  the  task  to  such  not  ible  brains  as  that  of  Mr. 
Locke,  (who  has  charged  us  not  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
things  of  which  we  cannot  form  distinct  ideas,)  since  we  know 
that,  putting  aside  our  optical  and  audial  ideas  of  the  word  it- 
self, an  idea  of  a  soul  never  yet  existed  in  our  heads. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

On  Judging. 

That  the  reader  may  at  once  know  the  most  important  p»» 

sitions  which  we  are  about  to  maintain  in  this  chapter,  we 
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here  strife  them.  They  are  the  two  following  : — First.  That 
judging  consists  in  nothing  other  than  in  thinking  over  all 
thoughts  (that  chance  to  occur)  relative  to  the  subject  or 
question  concerning  which  we  are  said  to  judge.  Second. 
That  to  "  compare  one  idea  with  another,"  is  an  absurd  ex- 
pression, and  means  nothing,  unless  it  mean  the  same  as,  to 
hare  these  ideas  occur  in  immediate  succession, 

Tiiere  is  a  penknife  stamped  with  the  figures  1776.  One 
man  believes  this  penknife  was  made  in  the  year  1776.  This 
is  bis  opinion,  because  be  has  seen  many  articles  which  were 
stamped  with  the  figures  denoting  the  year  in  which  he  knew 
they  were  made.  Another  man  judges  that  it  was  not  made 
in  the  year  1776,  because,  first,  it  is  now  1828,  and  penknives 
are  generally  sold,  and  worn  out  or  lost,  in  less  than  fifly-two 
years  from  the  time  they  arc  made.  Second — the  year  1776 
was  an  important  year  with  the  United  States  of  America,  as 
their  independence  was  that  year  declared,  and  to  keep  it  in 
remembrance,  (he  Americans  stamp,  even  at  the  present  day, 
many  articles  v. hich  they  manufacture,  with  the  figures  1776. 
Third — this  [  e,  knife,  not  being  well  finished,  appears  to  be 
of  American  manufacture. 

Here  we  see  that  two  men  have  judged  differently,  have 
come  to  different  conclusions,  as  the  expression  is,  concern- 
ing the  age  of  a  penknife,  or  the  time  when  it  was  made.  The 
reason  why  t h»y  come  to  different  conclusions  is  obvious  ;  it 
is  because  different  thoughts  relative  to  the  subject  occur  to 
them.  The  grand  question  now  is,  what  goes  on  in  either 
man's  brain  ?  Does  a  y  thing  moie  or  less  occur  than  th  s  : 
The  sensorium  .hinksover  those  thoughts  relative  to  ihe  sub- 
ject, to  the  thinking  of  which  it  has  tendencies  sufficiently 
strong  to  bt  come  operative  on  the  occasion  ?  Let  no  man 
be  deceived  bv  aimbiguous  wards,  or  the  authority  of  great 
ttitu  j  Jet  bun  remember  Ujai,  ilib  opinion  concerning  tfritf 
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matter,  is  as  good  as  that  of  a  learned  profes=or  of  Glasgow 
or  of  Edinburg.  The  field  is  before  him;  he  can  examine 
for  himself;  let  him  turn  his  thoughts  inward,  as  Locke 
would  say,  and  decide  whether,  when  he  judges  concerning 
any  subject,  any  tiling  more  or  less  occurs  in  him,  than  all 
the  thoughts  relative  to  the  subject  which  may  chance  to  oc- 
cur. 

If  any  one  say  that  any  thing  more  occur,  we  hope  he  will 
be  so  very  obliging  as  to  inform  us  what  it  is  ;  but  in  doing 
this,  let  him  beware  that  he  make  no  tatements  which 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  inquiry  ;  and  be  so  good  as  to  ex- 
press himself  in  plain  and  definite  terms,  and  not  suppose  a 
term  is  definite  because  it  is  very  common,  because  it  is  fa- 
miliar to  every  one. 

We  will  venture  to  offer  it  as  an  opinion,  that  if  precisely 
the  same  thoughts  occur,  it  makes  no  more  odds,  as  it  re- 
spects the  conclusion,  in  what  order  they  occur,  than  it  does 
in  What  order  you  add  together  the  figures  of  a  single  column, 
as  it  respects  the  amount — whether  jou  say  that  7  and  3  is 
10,  and  4  is  1  4v  and  5  is  1  'J  ;  or  that  5  and  3  is  8,  and  7  is  15, 
and  4  is  19,  or  whether  you  think  these  numbers  over  in 
some  other  order.  If  we  take  the  example  of  the  man  who 
judged  that  the  penknife  above  mentioned  was  not  made  in 
the  year  1776,  what  odds  can  it  make  in  his  conclusion,  whe- 
ther his  thoughts  occur  to  him  in  the  order  above  expressed, 
or  whether  he  first  think  that  such  looking  knives  are  made 
bv  Americans,  that  the  Americans,  even  now-a-da>s.  stamp 
many  things  which  they  make,  with  the  figures  1776,  and  that 
penknives  are  generally  sold,  and  lost  or  worn  out,  in  less 
than  fifty-two  years  ;  or  whether  these  thoughts  occur  in  some 
other  order  ? 

It  mav  perhaps  be  said,  in  opposition  to  this  opinion,  that 
it  often  happens  that  one  man    makes  certain  staienjeiHS  t» 
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another,  who  does  not  understand  him,  who  does  not  con* 
elude  that  what  the  man  states  is  true  ;  and  yet  these  same 
statements  heing  made  to  him  in  a  different  order,  he  then 
understands  and  believes.  Bui  it  never  must  be  forgotten, 
that  when  you  state  any  thing  to  a  man,  and  he  judges  whe- 
ther, what  you  tpll  him,  be  true  or  false,  he  thinks  over  a  great 
many  more  thoughts  than  those  marked  by  the  words  which 
you  speak  ;  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  by  stating  facts  or  false- 
hoods to  a  man  in  one  order,  you  may  not  cause  the  same 
thoughts  to  occur  in  his  sensorium,  that  you  would  had  you 
stated  the  same  facts  or  falsehoods  in  some  other  order.  So 
we  are  still  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  all  men  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  on  thinking  over  the  same  thoughts,  let  these 
thoughts  occur  in  what  order  they  may. 

But  although  it  is  not  essential  as  to  the  conclusion,  in  what 
order  the  facts  of  data  are  thought  of,  or  if  you  rather,  in 
what  order  ones  thoughts  occur  ;  still  it  is  probable  that  dif- 
ferent men's  sensoriums  are  disposed  to  think  over  the  facts 
relative  to  any  subject,  pretty  much  in  the  same  order.  This 
arises  from  the  nature  of  things — from  the  way  and  order  in 
which  these  facts  were  made  known  to  them — there  is  some 
similarity  between  the  courses  by  which  men  acquire  their 
knowledge  or  sensorial  tendencies,  relative  to  matters  and 
things. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  correct  judging,  that  the  senso- 
rium have  tendencies  to  think  of  all  the  important  data  that 
have  any  relation  to  the  subject  or  question,  cogitated  about; 
or  in  other  words,  it  is  important  that  the  man  have  a  pretty 
perfect  knowledge  ofwhat  relates  to  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration. With  respect  to  the  knife  before  mentioned,  one 
man  judged  that  it  was  made  in  the  year  1 776,  because  it  had 
these  figures  upon  it,  and  because  he  had  seen  many  articles 
>;|],icb  he  kaew  were  stamped  with  figures,  denoting  the  year 
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in  which  they  were  made  ;  but  his  conclusion  would  have 
been  different,  had  his  sensorium  thought  :  —  It  is  now  fifty 
two  Years  since  1776,  and  knives  are  generally  disposed  of  in 
less  time  than  this  : — many  articles  manufactured  by  the 
americans  since  1776,  are  stamped  with  these  figures,  &c.  &c. 
But  as  we  will  suppose,  there  were  no  sensorial  tendencies  in 
him,  to  think  thus,  he  being  entirely  ignorant  of  the  declara- 
tion of  American  Independence,  the  liability  of  penknives  to 
be  lost  or  destroyed,  &c.  &c. 

If  a  man's  sensorial  tendencies  relative  to  any  subject  or 
question,  be,  some  of  them,  so  weak  as  not  to  give  ri-e  to  their 
respective  actions  when  the  man  is  called  upon  for  his  opin- 
ion concerning  such  subject  or  question,  his  conclusion  which 
he  will  give,  will  be  the  same  as  though  he  had  no  such  ten- 
dencies ;  tor  a  man's  tendencies  avail  him  nothing  except 
they  give  rise  to  action.  An  ignorant  man's  opinion  o*r 
conclusion,  concerning  any  question,  is  as  likely  to  be  cor- 
rect, as'  the  judgment  ot  him  who  dues  not  think,  let  his  sen- 
sorium  be  ever  so  full  of  tendencies  or  knowledge. 

Although  we  say  it  is  a  matter  of  little  il  any  importance, 
in  what  order  one's  thoughts  occur,  as  it  respects  the  conclu- 
sion ;  we  do  not  mean  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  all  the  thoughts  relative  to  a  subject,  occur  in  a  con- 
nected order,  or  whether  incongruous  thoughts  are  here  and 
there  intermixed  ;  ibal  is,  thoughts  that  have  no  relation  to 
the  subject  under  consideration.  On  the  contrary,  we  be- 
lieve that  if  a  judging  process  be  any  thing  different,  as  we 
think  it  is,  fiom  what  may  be  called  simple  apprehension,  or 
simple,  every  day  thinking,  it  consists  in  thinking  over  all 
thoughts  that  may  occur  concerning  a  question,  in  a  connect- 
ed order,  it  mattering  little  in  what  ordei  a*  to  priority  or  pos- 
teiiority,  if  it  only  be  a  connected  order. 

Nevertheless,   in  stating  those  Lets  and  considerations, 
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which  have  led  us  to  a  certain  conclusion,  we  generally  pre- 
fer some  <>ne  arrangement  to  another  ;  but  this  arises  from 
the  fact,  that  by  different  arrangements  of  the  same  words 
and  sentences,  we  may  suggest  different  thoughts  in  others. 
We  endeavor  to  arrange  our  remarks  in  such  order  that 
the  true  force  and  meaning  of  one  may  not  fail  of  being  un- 
d  r<tood  for  want  of  some  knowledge  that  ought  to  have  pre- 
viously been  given.  It  will  never  answer  to  begin  in  the  mid- 
d  cofa  slorv,  unless  we  suppose  our  reader  or  hearer  to  be 
already  acquainted  with  the    first   part. 

And  if  there  beany  difference  between  judging  and  reason- 
ing, the  difference  is  this : — When  we  reason  we  not  only 
judge,  not  only  think  over  thoughts  relative  to  a  question, 
but  we  express  our  thoughts  in  an  order,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  convincing  others.  But  in  admitting  th  s  d.ffereuce,  still 
it  is  essentially  the  same  to  reason  as  to  judge,  so  far  as  it  re- 
spects what  goes  on  in  the  brain,  bating  its  motive  actions. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  only  consideration  which  any  one 
will  even  think  of  bringing  forwaid  in  opposition  to  the  opin- 
ion that  when  a  man  judges,  it  matters  little  in  what  order  his 
thoughts  occur,  is  this:  if  different  men  knowing  the  same 
facts  concerning  any  opinion,  undertake  to  convince  others 
that  this  opinion  is  true,  or  that  it  is  false,  they  begin  and 
bring  forward  these  facts,  much  in  the  same  order.  But  this 
does  not  convince  us  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  find,  so  far  as  we 
can  determine,  that  when  we  judge  concerning  any  subject, 
our  thoughts  occur,  as  we  may  say,  all  about,  just  as  it  hap- 
pens. They  occur  much  faster  than  we  could  express  them 
by  speech  or  by  pen  and  ink,  and  in  such  an  order  as  we 
should  not  think  of  expressing  them  to  others. 

We  are  aware  that  metaphysical  writers  have  said  much 
a>ont  comparing  ideas,  as  though  judging  consisted  in  com- 
panug  idvjah  oue  with  another,  and  clearly  distinguishing  any 
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difference  that  may  exist  between  them  ;  but  all  this  talk  is 
nonsense, — it  is  worse, — it  is  absurd. 

We  think  that  immaterialists  have  but  two  different  notions 
concerning  the  nature  of  ideas ;  the  one  that  an  idea  is  some- 
thing distinct  from  the  mind  ;  the  other,  that  an  idea  is  a  state 
of  the  mind.  Now  it  is  granted  on  all  hands,  that  the  m  nd 
can  exist  but  in  one  state  at  a  time,  or,  considering  an  idea  as 
something  distinct  from  the  mind,  that  there  can  be  but  one 
idea  in  the  "  mind's  presence-chamber,"  at  the  same  time. — 
To  be  sure,  some  speak  of  a  "  store  of  ideas,"  but  these  very 
persons  themsehes  know  not  what  the)  mean,  nor  docs  a  y 
one  else,  unless  they  mean  the  sensorial  tendencies. — Nobody 
believes  that  we  can  have  but  one  thought,  idea,  or  act  of 
that  which  thinks  at  the  same  identical  instant.  It  is  certain, 
also,  that  every  idea  is  (in  itself  considered,  and  not  consid- 
ered in  relation  to  someth'n  g  else,  or  as  the  schoolmen  would 
say,  abstractedly  considered.)  a  real  idea,  and  must  either  ex- 
ist or  not  exist  ;  and  as  only  one  idea  exists  at  one  time,  no 
other  idea  exists  at  the  same  time.  N  >w,  in  the  name  oi 
common  sense,  how  does  one  state  of  (he  mind  compare  to- 
gether two  other  states  that  do  not  exist  ?  or  how  does  one 
idea  compare  together  two  other  ideas  that  do  not  exist  ?  or 
how  does  one  act  of  that  which  thi;d<s,  compaie  together  two 
other  acts  that  do  nol  exist  ?  or  how  does  one  state,  idea,  or 
act  compare  itstlfw  th  another  state,  idea,  or  act,  wh.chdoes 
not  exist,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  compaie  itseif  wilii  no- 
thing ? 

if  we  admit,  for  the  sAe  of  argument,  (hat  a  man  maybe 
said  to  Compare  two  ideas,  in  any  common  acceptation  of  the 
Word  compare,  we  must  admit  that  tin- comparing  is  an  act 
of  that  which  compares — of  that  which  thinks  ;  and  if  an  ac- 
ti  >n  of  that  winch  thinks  n<  not  a  thought,  pray  what  is  a 
thought  1  iiu  thai  suja  it  is  <*  *Uue  of  the  Iniiud]  tuu»i  aioo  ad- 
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mit  that  it  is  an  act  of  the  mind — must  admit  that  when  the 
mind  is  acting  one  action,  it  is  in  one  state,  and  when  it  is 
acting  a  different  artion,  it  is  in  another  state,  and  so  on.  Fie 
will  not  he  so  ahsurd  as  to  say  that,  dining  the  existence  of  all 
our  thoughts,  the  mind  is  in  an  inactive  state — that  to  change 
states,  to  act,  does  not  constitute  a  thought,  hut  that  to  be  in 
a  state,  to  be  inactive,  constitutes  a  thought. —  Can  an  unex* 
tended  mind,  a  mind  which  has  no  parts,  be  in  as  many  differ- 
ent inactive  stales  as  we  have  different  thoughts  ! 

If  then  the  very  act  of  comparing  be  a  thought,  as  truly  as 
any  other  act  of  that  which  thinks,  what,  pray,  does  compar- 
ing thoughts — what,  pray,  does  judging — consist  in,  but  in 
having  actions  (or  thoughts)  one  after  another,  of  that  which 
thinks  ? 

But  the  truth  is,  when  a  man  is  said  (very  improperly)  to 
compare  two  thoughts  together,  and  to  be  sensible  of  a  differ- 
ence between  them,  no  third  thought  intervenes.  To  have  two 
different  thoughts  in  immediate  succession,  is  to  be  sensible 
of  a  difference  between  them.  This  is  the  very  nature  of 
thoughts.  If  we  could  not  say  that  we  are  sensible  of  a  dif- 
ference between  two  thoughts,  then  these  two  thoughts  would 
be  alike  ;  they  would,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  be  but  one 
thought  occurring  twice.  When  we  say  we  are  sensible  of 
the  difference  between  thoughts,  we  use  such  language  (bad, 
to  be  sure)  as  we  are  obliged  to  ;  but  we  must  not  be  de- 
ceived ;  we  must  not  suppose  that  this  being  sensible,  suppo- 
ses any  third  act  of  the  sensorium,  or,  as  the  immaterialists 
would  say,  of  the  mind.  If  I  have  an  idea  or  conception  of 
a  sheep,  and  this  idea  be  immediately  succeeded  by  an  idea 
of  a  horse,  1  do  not  have  to  compare  these  two  ideas  together, 
before  I  am  sensible  of  a  difference  between  them.  An  idea 
of  a  sheep  and  an  idea  of  a  horse  are  two  different  ideas,  and 
1  no  sooner  have  them  in  close  succession,  than  I  am  sensible 
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of  a  difference  between  (hem,  as  the  expression  is.  No  in- 
terfiling action  of  my  sensorium  takes  place  ;  there  is,  in- 
deed, no  separate  or  third  act,  for  the  expression  ,*  I  am  sen- 
sible" to  signify. 

However,  by  altering  the  common  meaning  of  words,  you 
can  make  out  any  thing  you  please;  you  can  make  out  that 
three  times  ten  is  not  thirty,  if  you  alter  the  common  meaning 
of  the  word  thirty,  and  say  it  is  equal  to  seven  times  live  ;  and 
in  this  way  you  can  make  out,  that  when  a  man  judges,  he 
not  only  compares  together  things  that  exist  without  the  head, 
but  ideas  with  ideas.  And  as  it  is  a  common  way  of  speaking, 
to  say  of  a  man,  he  compares  ideas,  compares  one  thing  with 
another,  &c.  when  he  judges,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  as  well  not 
to  discard  this  form'of  speech,  but  to  show  what  the  word  com- 
pare must,  in  truth,  signify,  in  the  various  instances  in  which 
a  man  is  said  to  compare. 

If  we  compare  two  bodies  that  are  present  forexamination, 
in  order  to  be  sensible  whether  they  differ  in  appearance  ;  the 
act  of  comparing  consists  in  nothing  other  than  in  viewing 
these  bodies  on  all  sides ;  and  if  there  be  any  difference  of 
appearance  between  them,  we  are  immediately  sensible  of  it, 
w  ;thout  any  subsequent  action  of  or  re-action  of  the  sensori- 
um. Objects  that  are  different  in  appearance  excite  different 
adions  in  the  optic  nerves  and  sensorium — excite  different 
perceptions  •,  and  a  sense  of  difference  between  our  percep- 
tions,  as  between  our  thoughts,  supposes  nothing  more  than 
that  these  perceptions  are  different— if  there  be  ho  sense  of 
difference  between  two  perceptions,  then  these  perceptions 
are,  in  truth,  one  perception  occurring  twice.  To  be  sensi- 
ble of  a  difference  of  appearance  between  a  hat  ar::i  an  ink- 
stand, a  man  has  nothing  more  to  do,  than  to  loiifc  at  them, 
or  to  look  at  the  one,  at  the  tune  he  has  a  notion  of  the  other, 
or  to  have  an  idea  (not  a  sight)  of  both,  at  the  same  time.    But 
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if  a  man  hare  »n  idea  of  an  inkstand  tn-dav,  and  no*  an  idea 
of  a  hat  until  some  time  after,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  has  a, 
seise  of  the  dff  rence  between  an  inkstand  and  a  hat — the 
very  essence  of  comparing  two  ideas  and  of  being  sensible  of 
a  difference  between  them,  consisting  in  having  these  two 
ideas  occur  in  immediate  succession. 

If  a  man  is  to  judge  whether  there  be  any  difference  be- 
tween two  sounds,  he  has  only  to  listen;  if  the  sounds  ho  dif- 
ferent, the)  will  excite  in  him  different  perceptions;  and  this 
is  as  much  as  to  say  the  man  will  be  sensible  of  a  difference 
between  the  sounds. 

To  be  sensible  whether  two  bodies  differ  in  weight  we  have 
only  to  handle  them,  to  heft  them  ;  if  they  be  sensibl)  dffer- 
ent  we  shall  be  sensible  of  it,  without  any  further  comparing. 
It  appears,  then,  from  what  we  hive  been  saying,  that  to  be 
sensible  of  any  sensible  difference  between  perceptible  bodies, 
nothing  more  is  wanting  than  to  have  such  bodies  act  upon  our 
senses  in  close  succession. 

However,  if  we  are  called  upon  to  say  how  much  any  two 
things  differ  from  each  other,  then  something  more  is  necessa- 
ry than  merely  to  suffer  them  to  act  upon  our  senses.  If  a 
cubic  inch  of  gold  and  a  two-inch  cube  of  gold  be  placed  be- 
fore a  man,  and  (he  man  be  requested  to  say  how  much  the 
one  will  weigh  more  than  the  other  ;  in  order  to  answer  cor. 
rectly.  a  little  thinking  must  go  on  in  the  man's  head.  Hav- 
ing  learned  that  both  pieces  are  of  the  same  quality,  he  must 
think  : — A  two  inch  cube  is  a  body  two  inches  long,  two  inch- 
es broad,  and  two  inches  thick,  all  its  angles  being  right  an- 
gles, and  if  the  upper  half  be  cut  off,  and  either  half  be  divid- 
ed in  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  cross-divided  in  the  middle 
of  its  breadth,  it  will  be  cut  into  four  equal  pieces,  each  of 
which  will  be  a  cubic  inch,  and  if  one  half  contain  four  cubic 
inches,  the  other  half  must  contain  four  cubic  inches  ;  and  as 
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twice  four  i?  eight,  a  (wo  inch  cube  of  gold  contain*  as  much, 
weighs  as  much,  and  is  woiih  as  much  as  i ight  cubic  inches. 
We  do  not  say  that  he  who  i*  already  a  mathematician,  must 
think  over  all  ihe>e  pait  cuiars  before  he  comes  lo  a  correct 
conclusion  concerning  the  relative  weights  of  these  two  pieces 
of  gold  : — 1  he  tutoring  of  his  brain  may  have  been  such  as  to 
give  it  a  ready  tendency  to  think  at  once  : — A  two  inch  cube 
of  gold  is  eight  times  as  large  as  a  cubic  inch,  and  of  course 
will  weigh,  and  is  worth  eight  times  as  much. 

He  that  judges  of  the  relative  quantities  of  these  two  piere6 
of  gold,  is  sa'd  to  compare  them  together ;  but  what,  we  a>k7 
does  he  more  or  less  than  think  over,  in  a  connected  order, 
those  thoughts  or  those  data,  or  those  facts,  (it  matters  not 
which  yon  say)  that  relate  to  the  subject  ? 

In  the  above  case,  the  facts  which  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  two  inch  cube  of  gold  is  worth  eight  times  as  much  as 
a  cubic  inch,  are,  as  the  expiession  is,  self-evident — there  is 
no  dispute  about  them,  men  are  universally  agreed  as-  to  the 
meaning  ol  each  word  used  ;  hence  if  the  judger  think  of  all 
of  them,  and  not  use  any  word  in  some  new  sense,  the  conclu- 
sion which  he  comes  to,  and  which  he  expresses,  must  be  of 
the  same  certain  and  indisputable  nature.  But  if  there  he 
some  error  in  the  data — if  the  judger  take  that  for  true,  which 
is  not  true;  and  if  there  be*not  two  errors  that  shall  counter- 
balance each  other,  the  conclusion  must  certainly  be  false. 

Sippose  a  man  who  does  not  know  what  a  two  inch  cube 
is.  were  requested  to  say  what  the  difference  is  between  an 
inch  cube  and  a  two  inch  cube  ;  he  might  think  :  An  inch  is 
one  inch,  two  is  twice  one,  and  hence  a  two  inch  cube  is 
twice  as  much  as  an  inch  cube.  Here  would  be  an  error  of 
the  judger  ;  it  would  be  an  error  to  think  that  a  two  inch  cube 
bears  the  same  relation  to  an  inch  cube,  that  two  bears  to 
•ne.     ll  matters  not  what  the  cause  of  the  error  be,  whether 
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it  be  owing  to  so  much  perfect  ignorance,  or  to  a  slip  of  (lie 
man's  se;!Sorium  ;  or,  to  speak  in  intelligible  language,  whe- 
ther it  be  owing  to  a  xvant  of  those  sensorial  tendencies  which 
give  rise  to  such  thoughts  (not  to  mention  others)  as  we  ex- 
press by  these  words  : — A  cube  is  a  body  of  six  equal  sides, 
which  join  or  meet  at  right  angles  ;  or  whether  it  be  owing  to 
the  weakness  of  these  tendencies,  so  that  the.  man  thinks  as  he 
would  if  he  had  them  not. — As  we  have  said,  an  ignorant 
man's  opinion  is  as  likely  to  be  correct,  a*  the  opinion  of  him 
who  does  not  think. 

In  all  cases  in  which  a  man  thinks  erroneous  data,  the  con- 
clusion must  he  false,  unless  the  errors  be  such  as  exactly  to 
counteract,  or  counterbalance  each  other. 

For  illustration,  suppose  a  man  is  to  judge  how  long  it  will 
take  a  horse  to  travel  from  Templeton  to  Boston.  The  da- 
ta are  :  It  is  seventy -tzzo  miles  from  Templeton  to  Boston  ;  a 
horse  can  travel  .six  mites  an  hour  : — the  conclusion  i*.  it  will 
take  a  horse  twelve  hours  to  travel  from  Templeton  to  Boston. 
But  this  conclusion,  though  correct  according  to  the  data,  is 
in  reality  <  rroneous1,  because  one  of  the  data  is  erroneous  ; — 
it  is  but  sixty  miles  from  Templeton  to  Boston.  Yet  as  we 
aid,  two  errors  may  be  of  such  a  n  iture  as  to  counter- 
act each  other,  and  (lie  conclusion  may  still  be  correct.  If, 
in  the  above  case,  the  man  had  not  only  thought  that  it  is 
(y-two  miles  from  Templeton  to  Boston,  but  had  thought 
that  six  is  contained  in  seventy-two  just  ten  times,  his  conclu- 
si  m:  would  have  been,  that  a  horse,  travelling  at  the  rale  of 
six  mrles  pel  hour,  will  go  from  Templeton  to  Boston  in  ten 
hours,  which,  indeed,  is  the  (ruth  of  the  matter. 

As  it  is  more  important  to  determine  what  judging  or  rea- 
soning consists  in,  than  some  of  our  readers. perhaps,  may 
thsek,  we  will  adduce  one  more  case  in  which  it  may  as  pro- 
perly be  said  that  a  man  comes  to  a  new  conclusion  b\  iudff- 
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ing,  reasoning,  or  by  comparing  ideas  with  ideas,  as  in  any 
other. 

A  man  who  believes  in  free  agency,  goes  to  bed  where  no 
impressions  are  made  upon  his  senses,  and  thinks — **  Well, 
another  day  is  gone,  and  what  good  thing  have  I  done  to-day  ? 
None  at  all.  1  ought  to  have  wrought  in  the  tield  ;  I  have 
some  corn  which  1  wish  was  hoed  ;  but  my  desire  to  go  a  ,d 
see  the  shows  was  greater  than  my  desire  to  go  to  hoeing,  so 
I  went  to  see  the  shows.  When  there,  I  wished  to  keep  my 
money,  but  my  de-sire  for  a  glass  of  spirits  was  greater,  so  I 
took  a  glass  ;  then  (hat  ugly  devil  called  me  a  thief  and  a  liar 
— it  made  me  so  mad  that  I  could  not  keep  my  hands  off  of 
him  ;  1  struck  him  and  he  struck  me  ;  and  now  my  face  is 
black  and  blue  from  his  blows.  Could  f  help  all  this  ?  I 
could  now  ;  I  have  learnt  something  to-day  ;  1  am  not  in  all 
respects  the  same  person  that  I  was  yesterday  or  this  morn- 
ing. I  can  go  to  hoeing  to-morrow  morning,  and  even  ad- 
vise others  not  to  go  to  see  the  shows,  and  there  spend  their 
money  :  but  the  question  is,  could  I,  in  the  morning,  taking 
me  as  1  was,  and  not  taking  me  as  1  should  have  been  had  I 
had  a  different  mind  or  different  desires,  have  done  otherwise 
than  I  did  ?  I  cannot  see  as  1  could,  for  it  is  a  law  of  nature, 
consequently  a  stubborn  law,  that  every  man  act  according 
to  his  predominant  desire — that  he  do  that  (possible  act) 
which,  on  the  whole,  he  chooses,  or  what  is  the  same  thing, 
has  the  strongest  desire  to  do.  Now  all  thoughts,  all  desires; 
are  the  children  of  two  parents  only,  organization  and  educa- 
tion, and  our  education  depends  on  the  impressions  thai  arc 
made  upon  our  senses.  These  two  things  are  the  parents  of 
all  our  thoughts  and  sensations  ;  and  nothing  is  wanting  but 
a  little  penetration,  as  the  expression  is,  to  convince  any  one 
that  a  man  has  no  more  absolute  control  over  the  impressions 
made  upon  his  senses,  than  he  has  over  his  original  organiza- 
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tion. — True,  a  man  mny  think — I  will  not  go  to  that  house  of 
wickedness  wh<re  I  shall  see  so  much  vice-— where  such  peccant 
desire  will  be  excited  in  me;  and  so  not  go.  But  should  he 
think  so.  these  very  thoughts  owe  their  existence  to  sensorial 
tendencies  produced  by  former  impressions  ;  therefore  we 
shall  find,  by  tracing  every  sensation,  thought  and  emotion  to 
its  first  origin,  that  nothing  is  more  true  than  that  man  is  first 
acted  upon  and  then  acts  accordingly  ;  and  that  every  im- 
pression which  is  made  upon  his  senses,  must  as  necessarily 
be  made,  as  any  other  effect  must  follow  its  cause.  This 
being  true,  is  a  man  a  free  agent  ?  I  have  always  been  taught 
that  a  man  is  a  free  agent  ;  and  on  thinking  but  little  about 
it,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  it  must  be  so  :  1  will  now  com- 
pare the  evidences  or  arguments  for  and  against  this  ques- 
tion, that  I  may  see  which  class  best  accords  with  what  I 
know  to  be  facts. 

"  Well,  then,  in  the  first  place,  from  my  own  experience,  I 
am  led  to  believe,  and  every  body  believes,  and  indeed  it  isa 
fact,  that  there  is  no  event  without  a  cause  ;  that  nothing 
acts  nor  ceases  to  act,  until  it  is  caused  to  act,  or  caused  to 
rest  ;  hence  every  thought  and  every  other  event  which  does 
occur,  must  as  necessarily  occur  as  an  effect  must  follow  its 
cause  ;  for  indeed  it  is  nothing  short  of  an  effect  of  a  cause. 
Now  the  assertion  that  man  is  a  free  agent,  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  this  fact.  To  be  a  free  agent,  is  to  be  something 
that  can  act  without  being  acted  upon — something  in  which 
actions  occur  without  a  cause.  To  be  sure,  a  man  may  do 
as  he  pleases,  chooses,  or  has  a  mind  to  ;  but  this  is  saying 
nothing  at  all  in  favor  of  a  man's  free  agency.  Does  he 
choose  to  do  this  or  that  without  a  cause  ?  If  he  do  then  we 
h  ive  events  without  causes  ;  if  not,  then  man  is  not  a  free 
agent.  Free  agency,  1  begin  to  think,  is  a  peculiar  attribute 
©f  the  Omnipotent.     However,  let  me  examine  what  may  be 
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ga'd  on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 


* Well,  I  can't  think  of  any  thing  that 

can  l>e  said,  which  has  the  appearance  of  heing  in  favor  of 
the  doctrine  of  free  agency,  except  that  God  Almighty  will 
damn  men  to  all  eternity  if  they  don't  do  so  and  so,  and  that  a 
man  may  do  as  he  pleases,  chooses,  or  has  a  "  mind  to."  As 
to  the  first,  I  never  heard  God  Almighty  say  that  he  should 
damn  any  one  to  all  eternity  ;  of  course,  it  must  be.  with  me 
a  matter  of  judgment  whether  he  ever  did.*  Now  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  he  will  do  so,  if  he  said  he  should  ;  but  I 
should  not  judge  that  he  will  damn  any  man  eternally,  when 
lie  never  did  any  thing  without  a  cause — never  d»d  any  thing 
but  what  he  must  as  necessarily  do,  as  gunpowder  must  burn 
when  fire  is  communicated  to  it. 

"  As  to  saying  that  a  man  may  do  as  he  pleases,  chooses,  de- 
sires, wishes,  or  has  a  mind  to,  the  whole  means  nothing  more 
than  that  a  man  may  have  a  greater  desire  to  do  one  thing 
than  to  do  another,  and  may  (must)  act  according  to  the  pre- 
dominant desiie.  But  as  1  was  just  now  thinking,  this  is  say- 
ing nothing  in  favor  of  man's  free  agency  ;  for  these  desires, 
like  every  thing  else,  must  occur,  whenever  they  are  caused  ; 
and  to  say  that  a  man  has  control  over  his  desires,  is  as  truly 

*  h.xcenting  self-evident  propositions,  and  what  we  witness  our- 
selves. ev<jry  ihiug  is  a  m.ttter  of  judgment  If  ten  men  come  to 
me  and  tell  me  that  there  is  a  cow  in  my  garden,  I  should  no  doubt 
believe  them,  and  proceed  to  drive  lipr  out  But  why  do  I  believe 
them  ?  It  is  not  because  of  my  thing  self-evident  in  the  nature  of 
the  statement  ;  but  because  it  is  most  likely-  if  much  more  fre- 
quently happens,  as  I  have  found  by  experience,  that  a  cow  gets 
iiitu  one's  garden,  than  that  ten  men,  01  even  one  man.  go  to  an- 
other and  tell  him  that  there  is  a  cow  in  his  gan'en  when  theie  is 
not.  If  I  knew  such  men  to  be  a  set  of  lying,  tiickish  lellows,  dis- 
posed to  put  upon  me,  and  it"  my  garden  were  fenced  all  around 
with  a  strong  fence  seven  feet  high,  and  it  I  had  just  come  out  of  it, 
and  locked  the  only  gate,  and  had  the  key  in  my  pocket,  1  should 
not  believe  that  there  is  any  cow  in  my  garden. 
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though  not  as  obviously  absurd,  as  to  pay  that  a  man  has  con- 
trol over  Ins  original  organization — as  to  say  a  male  might 
have  been  bom  a  female,  or  might  have  gro>vn  to  be  a  female 
after  he  was  bom,  the  power  being  within  himself,  and  the 
laws  of  nature  being  subject  to  such  power. 

"A  man  has  no  absolute  control  over  his  desires,  and  none 
but  the  t>hortsighted  will  say  it.  To  be  sure,  a  man  may  de- 
sire to  go  to  a  hou;>e  of  lewdness,  and  there  :-hall  be  no  mecha- 
nical impediment  to  his  going,  and  yet  he  docs  not  go  ;  but  he 
that  says  that  such  man  curbs  or  controls  his  desires,  does  not 
speak  philosophically.  The  truth  is,  the  man  thinks  over 
(not  by  the  "will,"  but  the  tendencies  of  his  seosorium  are 
such  that  he  thinks  over)  all  the  bad  consequences  of  going, 
such  as  disease,  self-reproach,  loss  of  character,  loss  of  money, 
perhaps  of  life — he  thinks  how  probable  it  is  that  some  of 
these  evils  will  attend  his  going  ;  and  on  the  whole,  although 
his  desire  to  go  to  said  house  be  great,  his  desire  to  avoid  the 
consequences  of  going  is  still  greater,  and  so,  instead  of  curb- 
ing or  contiolliiig  his  desires,  he  only  acts  agreeable  to  the 
strongest,  as  every  body  else  does;  for  such  is  the  law  of  vo- 
lition. 

"'  It  appears,  then,  that  it  is  more  agreeable  with  what  1  know 
to  be  a  fact,  [that  there  are  no  events  without  causes,)  to  say 
that  man  is  not  a  free  agent,  than  to  say  that  he  is;  therefore 
1  ?ay  that  man  is  not  a  free  agent. " 

We  have  now  suppose  d  a  case  in  which  a  man  retires  to  his 
bed.  where  no  impressions  of  importance  an  made  upon  his 
senses,  and  by  mere  cogitation  comes  to  a  new  conclusion  con- 
cerning free  agency.  In  this  case  it  may  as  truly  be  said  that 
i\ic  man'judgjes,  reasons,  or  compares  ideas  with  ideas,  as  in 
any  other.  But  what  goes  on  in  his  head  ?  It  appears  to  us  most 
clearly,  that  all  this  judging,  reasoning,  or  comparing  of  ideas, 
consists  in  nothing  more  or  iess  than  in  having  ideas  relative 
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to  the  question,  (ideas,  which  are  of  course  disposed  to  run 
together,  for  inasmuch  as  they  relate  to  the  subject  they  are 
related  to  each  other.)  occur,  one  after  another.  And  if,  by 
companng  ideas  the  schoolmen  mean  having  ideas  occur  in 
close  succession,  there  is  some  truth  in  the  expression;  but  if 
they  do  not  mean  this,  we  must  continue  to  say,  that  they  talk 
nonsense,  until  they  show  us,  distinctly,  what  they  do  mean. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears,  that  those  who  talk 
about  a  judging,  a  reasoning,  a  guessing,  or  an  intuitive  "  prin- 
ciple," meaning  by  such  principle,  something  superadded  t» 
that  which  thinks,  talk  about  that  which  has  no  existence. 

When  any  thing  is  reported  to  an  assembly  of  men,  some  may 
think  the  report  is  true,  and  some  that  it  is  not.  In  such  case  it 
would  be  no  uncommon  way  of  speaking,  to  say  that  each  man 
forms  his  opinion,  by  comparing  the  report  with  his  former 
knowledge  ;  and  dilferent  men  form  different  opinions,  because 
they  are  men  of  different  knowledge.  Such  language  as  this, 
though  figurative,  is  not  absurd,  it  means  something.  Suppose 
that  Asa  reports  that  Ben,  of  Cork,  has  murdered  David  of 
that  place.  One  man  thinks  this  report  is  true;  because  he 
knows  that  such  reports  are  generally  true  ;  because  he  has 
been  told  that  Ben,  the  murderer,  is  a  vicious  drunken  fellow 
and  very  quarrelsome  ;  because  he  has  been  led  to  believe 
that  Asa,  the  reporter,  will  not  lie  or  tell  marvellous  things 
merely  to  excite  notice,  &c.  &c  But  another  man  thinks 
the  report  is  false  ;  because  he  knows  that  Asa  is  a  liar;  be- 
cause he  knows  that  Ben,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  said 
of  him.  is  a  peaceable  and  sober  man;  because  he  has 
lately  been  at  Cork,  is  well  acquainted  there,  and  knows  of 
no  such  inhabitant  in  town  as  David. 

In  the  above  case,  it  may  be  said  that  the  men  compare 
what  they  hear  with  what  they  know,  (it  matters  not  whether 
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they  have  been  taught  falsely  or  truly,  it  is  Icnoio  to  them,) 
and  being  men  of  different  knowledge,  they  come  to  differ- 
ent conclusions.  But  this  comparing  consists  in  nothing  other 
than  thinking  over  one  thought  after  another. 

But  when  men  on  hearing  the  same  statements,  conclude, 
some  of  them,  that  the  thing  stated  is  fake,  and  others  that  it 
is  true,  it  would  he  unmeaning,  or  at  least,  unphilosophical, 
to  say  that  they  do  so  because  they  are  men  of  different  "judg- 
ments.'' It  would,  also,  be  incorrect  to  say  that  they  come 
to  different  conclusions  on  thinking  over  the  same  facts  or 
data. 

In  the  first  place,  a  man's  "judgment"  can  mean  nothing 
other  than  his  opinion,  belief,  or  conclusion  ;  and  to  say  that 
men  believe  differently,  or  have  different  opinions  concerning 
any  matt<  r,  because  they  are  men  of  different  judgments, 
would  be  as  nonsensical  as  to  say  that  they  have  different 
opinions,  because  they  have  different  opinions.  As  to  saying 
they  form  different  conclusions  from  the  same  data,  this  is 
false  ;  unless  we  use  the  word  data  in  a  certain  restricted 
sense  : — they  do  not  come  to  different  conclusions  on  think- 
ing over  the  same  thoughts.  It  must  never  be  forgotten,  that 
the  statements  narrated  to  any  one  in  any  story  or  bit  of  news, 
are  very  far  from  being  all  that  such  one  thinks  of  in  case  he 
judge  whether  the  main  stor)  be  true  or  false.  Every  impor- 
tant consideration,  relative  to  the  subject,  is  likely  to  occur ; 
and  every  thing  winch  has  any  bearing  upon  the  subject,  and 
which  the  ju  Jger  thinks  of,  may,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the 
word,  be  considered  as  data  to  suehjudger.  We  believe  that 
all  men,  on  thinking  the  same  thoughts,  on  thinking  of  the 
same  facts, always  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 

We  have  said  that  judging  consists  in  thinking  of  every  thing 
wlnrh  relates  to  the  subject,  in  a  connected  order  ;  but  we 
would  be  understood,  that  this  is  important  to   correct  judg- 
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wg.  Whoever  comes  to  a  conclusion  in  this  way,  will  never, 
entertain  a  different,  unless  falsehoods  have  been  or  shall  be 
imposed  on  him  for  facts.  We  are  fir  from  saying  that  a 
man  cannot  judge  concerning  any  question  unless  he  be  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  facts  of  importance  that  relate  to  the 
question.  But  we  would  say  that  the  more  any  man  knows 
concerning  any  question,  the  more  likely  is  his  opinion  con- 
cerning this  question  to  be  correct.  When  a  man  thinks  of 
every  thing  he  knows  concerning  any  question,  in  a  clear  and 
uninterrupted  order,  he  judges  as  well  as  he  ever  can  con- 
cerning this  question,  until  he  knows  more  relative  to  it. 

It  may  be  asked  if  men  generally  think  of  every  particular 
fact  that  relates  to  a  question,  before  they  come  to  have  that 
consciousness  vrhich  we  call  a  belief,  opinion,  conclusion,  or 
conviction,  concerning  this  question — before  they  feel  a  con- 
viction that  the  negative  or  affirmative  of  such  question  is 
true  ?  We  answer,  no. 

Men  often  feel  satisfied  as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  any  thing 
stated  to  them,  the  moment  they  hear  it ;  and  it  is  too  fre- 
quently the  case  that  they  utter  their  opinion,  and  blindly  in- 
sist on  its- being  correct,  before  they  have  been  at  the  pains  of 
thinking  over  every  thing  that  relates  to  it.  The  reason  they 
feel  satisfied  so  instantly,  is  this  :  they  have  previously  thought 
of  many  facts  relative  to  the  subject,  and  in  this  way  have  ar- 
rived to  certain  conclusions  ;  these  conclusions  they,  of 
course,  hold  to  be  true  ;  (for  this  is  only  saying  in  other 
words,  that  they  arrive  to  such  conclusions  ;)  they  hold  them 
as  principles  by  which  the  truth  of  other  sayings  are  to  be 
tested  ;  and  to  test  them  they  have  only  to  think  them  in  con- 
nexion with  such  principles.  If  the  sayings  agree  with  these 
principles,  they  are  immediately  sensible  of  it,  on  thinking  of 
them  in  connexion  with  the  principles;  so  if  they  disagree, 
they  are  immediately  sensible  of  it.     For  illustration  :  It  is 
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w;th  me  an  ultimate  conclusion,  a  fundamental  principle,  that 
the  brain  thinks  ;  but  this  conclusion  is  the  result  of  many 
years'  study.  In  arriving  at  it,  1  may  have  thought  over  five 
thousand  particular  facts  which  have  some  relation  to  it  ;  in 
this  way  I  may  have  first  arrived  to  several  minor  conclusions, 
such  as, — Thinking  goes  on  in  the  head — Whatever  affects  the 
lower  central  part  of  the  brain,  affects  one's  powers  to  think — 
Animals  whose  brains  arc  less  perfectly  devt  loped,  possess  in- 
ferior thinking  abilities,  fyc.  §c.  And  as  a  variety  of  particu- 
lar facts  may  have  led  to  these  minor  conclusions,  so  these 
minor  conclusions  may  have  led  to  the  grand  conclusion, — 
the  brain  thinks.  Now  if  any  one  tell  me  that  an  immaterial 
thing  lodged  in  one's  brain,  thinks,  1  no  sooner  hear  him  (ban 
I  am  sensible  that  what  he  says  does  not  accord  with  what  is 
with  me  a  fact  or  principle  ;  hence  I  can  instantly  say  that 
what  the  man  tells  me  is  false. 

Again.  It  may  be  asked,  if  a  man's  conclusion  may  not  be 
correct,  if,  while  he  is  thinking  over  the  facts  that  relate  to  a 
question,  he  chance  to  think,  here  and  there,  many  thoughts 
which  are  foreign  to  the  question?  We  answer,  no;  but  it 
will  be  said,  how  often  does  it  happen  that  while  a  man  is 
judging  he  is  interrupted  by  questions  and  ihe  like,  which  ex- 
cite thoughts  foreign  to  the  subjeel  under  consideration  ;  and 
yet  the  man  arrive  to  a  correct  conclusion  !  All  this  we  giant. 
but  the  truth  is,  after  being  interrupted  in  his  cogitations,  the 
man  begins  anew,  and  thinks  all  the  particular  facts  over  again, 
or  else  he  had,  previous  to  being  interrupted,  summed  up,  as 
it  were,  all  these  particulars  into  a  few  minor  conclusions,  so 
that  after,  he  has  only  to  think  of  these  conclusions  in  one  sin- 
gle and  uninterrupted  glance,  to  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
that  he  would  if  he  had  not  been  interrupted.  Hence  a  man 
may  cog  tate  half  an  hour  upon  some  question  and  not  come 
to  a  final  determination  ;  (our  metaphysical  vocabulary  coa- 
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tains  a  surplus  of  words ;)  at  this  instant  he  may  be  interrupt^ 
ed,  and  afterwards  come  to  a  final  judgment,  in  five  minutes. 

It  appears  to  us  pretty  clear  that  in  order  to  judge  correctly 
concerning  any  subject,  a  man  must  think  of  every  thing  that 
has  any  important  bearing  on  the  subject,  in  one  single,  and 
uninterrupted  train,  or  else  he  must  have  the  numerous  indi- 
vidual facts  summed  up  into  minor  conclusions,  and  must  thiuk 
over  these  conclusions  in  a  like  uninterrupted  succession. 
Were  it  not  necessary  to  think  every  important  thought  or 
fact,  then  a  man  might  be  ignorant  of  an  important  fact,  and 
yet  form  just  as  correct  a  conclusion  ;  and  if  he  could  do  this, 
we  should,  indeed,  cease  to  call  the  fact  important,  as  it  re- 
spects the  conclusion.  We  are  led  to  think  thai  all  the  im- 
portant particular  facts  (or  their  equivalents)  concerning  any 
subject,  or  question,  must  occur  in  an  uninterrupted  order  to 
constitute  a  judging  process,  not  only  from  finding  (so  far  as 
we  can  determine  by ''turning  our  thoughts  inward")  that 
this  is  what  takes  place  in  us  when  we  judge ;  but  from  the 
following  conskleralions. 

First.  That  which  thinks  can  think  but  one  thought  at  a 
time,  and  if  a  man  be  caused  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  a  train 
of  thoughts  relative  to  a  question,  and  to  think  something 
quite  foreign  to  this  question  ;  then  his  train  is  divided  into 
two  parts  ;  oue  part  of  which  is  past  and  gone,  and  the  other 
part  of  which  is  still  to  come.  Now  if  the  first  part,  or  some 
conclusion  arrived  at  by  thinking  over  the  first  part,  do  not 
again  recur  in  connexion  with  Ihejatter;  it  seems  to  ua  as 
though  the  man's  conclusion  must  be  the  same  as  if  the  first 
part  had  never  occurred  at  all— must  be  the  same  as  if  the 
man  were  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  the  facts  which  he 
thought  of  in  the  first  part  of  the  train. 

Second.  If  we  grant,  as  we  do,  that  what  is  called  a  judg- 
ing or  reasoning  process  is  different  from  what  is  ordinarily 
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going  on  in  our  heads;  it  would  puzzle  us  exceedingly  to  (ell 
what  this  difference  consists  in,  if  we  did  not  say  it  consists  in 
thinking  over  every  thing  related  to  the  subject  concerning 
which  wejudge,  in  a  connected  order.  To  think  of  every  thing 
in  a  disconnected  order,  would  not  constitute  a  judging;  if  it 
would,  one  might  think  of  one  thing  relative  to  a  certain  sub- 
ject to-day,  of  another  thing  to-morrow,  and  so  on,  until  in  the 
course  of  a  week  or  fortnight  he  may  have  thought  of  every 
thing  relative  to' the  subject,  and  then  be  said  to  have  judged 
concerning  it ;  although  he  may  have  not  thought  of  two  things 
relative  the  subject,  in  connexion. 

Third.  If  a  man,  while  reading  a  book,  think  of  this,  that, 
and  the  other  thing  which  does  not  relate  to  the  subject  be- 
fore him,  he  does  not  obtain  (he  author's  meaning,  and  in  or- 
der to  do  this,  must  read  the  page  or  sentence  over  again. 

What  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  good  jvdger  ?  Several 
things  are  necessary  to  constitute  a  good  judger.  We  will 
notice  three  or  four. 

First.  It  is  necessary  that  the  brain  be  a  moderately  active 
one;  that  is,  a  brain  in  which  one, action,  or  one  thought, 
proves  the  occasion  of  another  which  is  pretty  nearly  related 
to  it ;  and  not  a  brain  which  thinks  one  thought  after  another, 
which  thoughts  bear  only  very  slight  and  unimportant  rela- 
tion? to  each  other.  If  the  brain  be  too  active,  or,  to  speak 
figurately,  if  the  suggesting  principle  be  too  active,  thoughts 
are  liable  to  occur  when  the  man  is  judging,  which  bear  only 
some  obscure  and  unimportant  relation  to  each  other.  Such 
a  brain,  instead  of  thinking  over  in  a  connected  order,  all 
thoughts  that  have  any  important  bearing  upon  the  question 
under  consideration,  would  skip  off,  as  it  were,  to  some  other 
subject  ;  hence  incongruous  thoughts  would,  here  and  there, 
be  popping  into  existence,  dividing  the  true  judging  trait)  into 
several  parts.     But  such  thinking  as  this  waald  not  constitute 
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a  clear  and  distinct  view  of  a  subject. — Instead  of  not  think- 
ing enough,  such  a  brain  thinks  too  much. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  brain  be  not  active  enough,  ma- 
ny important  thoughts  may  not  occur,  although  these  thoughts 
be  such  as  have  before  occurred  in  the  same  brain  ;  and  on 
this  account  the  conclusion  may  be  as  different  from  what  it 
otherwise  would  have  been,  as  a  chemical  compound  from 
what  it  would  have  been  had  many  elements  entered  into  it, 
which  did  not. — Wits  have  very  active  brains  •,  reasoners, 
moderately  active  ones ;  and  blockheads,  very  dull  brains. 

Second.  To  be  a  good  judger,  it  is  necessary  that  the  brain, 
or  more  strictly,  the  sensorium,  possess  such  tendencies  thai, 
on  the  occasion,  it  will  think  all,  or  at  least  a  great  proportion 
of  the  thoughts  that  have  any  bearing  upon  the  subject  judg- 
ed of.  In  other  words,  knowledge  is  necessary  to  a  good 
judger.  Il  is  a  bad  thing  to  have  the  sensorium  possess  false 
tendencies — tendencies  to  think  of  things  differently  from 
what  they  actually  are  in  nature  ;  as  if,  for  instance,  one  had 
been  taught,  and  of  course  had  tendencies  to  think,  what  we 
would  express  by  these  words:  Gunpowder,  if  sown,  will 
come  up  and  bear  a  new  crop  of  gunpowder. 

Third.  It  is  necessary  that  the  sensorial  tendencies  be  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  become  operative  on  the  occasion.  The 
sensorium  may  be  well  organized — may  be  naturally  active 
enough,  and  may  possess  a  good  number  of  tendencies  ;  but 
owtngto  its  having  acted  but  few  times,  these  tendencies  may 
be  so  weak  as  not  to  become  operative  when  they  ought  to  ; 
tint  is,  (he  thoughts  corresponding  to  these  tendencies  will 
not  occur,  though  naturally  related  to  other  thoughts  which 
do  occur. 

We  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  a  man's  judgment  is  warp- 
ed by  prejudice.  We  admit  that  there  is  some  meaning  iu 
this  ambiguous   expression,  and  will   bring  a  case  in  winch  it 
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may  lie  paid  (bat  a  man's  judgment  is  warped  by  prejudice  ; 
in  doing  which  we  shall  give  our  views  of  the  nature  of  this 
prejudice.  Suppose  the  passion  of  love  to  have  been  excited 
in  a  man  by  a  lady  oi  fine  accomplishments,  and  in  whose 
company  he  has  enjoyed  many  pleasurable  emotions — sup- 
pose him  now  to  travel  unto  some  distant  land,  and  there  see 
a  similar  looking  lady,  of  whose  character  he  knows  nothing  : 
this  lady,  owing  to  (he  disposition  of  his  sensorium  to  act  in 
connexion  those  actions  which  are  related,  re-excites  many 
of  those  pleasurable  emotions  which  the  man  experienced 
while  in  company  with  the  other  lady.  He  would,  on  this  ac- 
count, be  favorably  disposed  towards  her;  and  if  he  were 
now  told  of  any  crime  which  i-he  had  done,  he  would  not  so 
readily  believe  it,  or,  at  least,  if  he  did  believe  it,  (as  he 
would  if  he  thought  over  the  same  thoughts  as  others  who  be- 
lieVed  it,)  he  would  look  upon  it,  as  we  may  say,  with  a  for- 
giving temper — he  would  think  whether  or  no  she  weie  not 
placed  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  acted  from  better 
motives  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  deed  would  not  ap- 
pear so  heinous  to  him — would  not  excite  such  a  lively  sense 
of  disapprobation  as  though  she  had  never  awakened  any 
pleasurable  emotions  in  him.  The  reason  is  this  :  even  now 
the  thoughts  of  the  evil  deed  are  mingled  with  the  pleasurable 
emotions,  so  that  what  he  now  experiences  is  not  pleasurable 
emotions,  purely,  nor  purely  a  sense  of  disapprobation. 

When  a  man  will  not  hear  or  read  arguments  against  doc- 
trines which  he  believes,  or  when  convinced  of  his  errors,  he 
will  not  own  it;  we  would  not  speak  so  favorably  of  him  as 
to  say  he  is  prejudiced  ;  we  would  say  he  is  a  wilful  old  hy- 
pocrite, determined  to  adere  to  his  opinions,  false  or  true; 
and  professing  to  believe  that  which  he  does  not.  Surely,  if 
a  man  profess  to  believe  that  a  threat  proportion  of  mankind 
will  be  forever  miserable  in  a  future  state,  because  a  woman 
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eat  an  apple  some  thousand  years  ago,  when  he  does  not  be?, 
lieve  so,  why  not  call  him  a  hypocrite,  and  say  to  him,"  w» 
unto  thee  ?" 

We  are  now  about  to  enter  on  a  subject  which  is  render* 
cd  rather  abstruse  by  the  language  which  relates  to  it, 
and  which  has  so  long  been  in  familiar  use,  that  we  cannot 
conveniently  avoid  using  it.  The  influence  of  language  over 
one's  opinions,  is  almost  inconceivable.  Even  those  who 
are  aware  of  this  fact,  and  strive  to  rid  themselves  of  this  in- 
fluence, are  often  most  strangely  blinded  by  it.  We  are  per- 
petually haunted  with  the  notion  that  every  name  must  mean 
some  thing,  and  that  words  and  expressions  which  are,  in 
themselves,  quite  different,  must  mean  something  quite  differ* 
ent. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

On  Belief. 

Before  we  attempt  to  define  belief,  or  rather,  before  we  at* 
tempt  to  show  what  takes  place  in  a  man's  head  when  he  is 
said  to  believe;  we  must  say  a  little  concerning  the  meaning 
of  certain  other  words  and  expressions. 

We  consider  the  expressions — To  think — to  think  thoughts 
— to  think  of  things-— and  to  think  over  facts,  or  testimonies, 
as  synonimous  expressions,  or  so  nearly  synonimous  that  we 
shall  leave  it  to  more  acute  thinkers  to  point  out  the  differ- 
ence between  them,  if  they  think  it  worth  while  to  puzzle 
their  heads  about  it.  And  we  hold  that  to  think,  means  the 
same  thing  as  to  have  thoughts  occur;  and  the  reader  already 

knows,  that  we  consider  a  ihoughi,  and  a  conscient  action  of 
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the  sensorium,  as  one  and  the  same  thing.  By  incongrnoui 
thoughts,  (an  expression  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  use) 
we  mean  such  thoughts  as  we  should  express  by  what  we  call- 
ed, contrary  terms  or  statements.  Peter  testifies  that  John 
Kendall  was  at  his  house  hist  Saturday  evening  at  eight  o'- 
clock; Goodell  testifies  that  he  lives  twenty  miles  from  Pe- 
ter's and  that  said  John  Kendall  was  at  his  house  last  Satur- 
day evening  at  eight  o'clock,  and  that  he  stayed  there  all  night. 
These  two  evidences  excite  in  us,  incongruous  thoughts — 
their  testimonies  are  incongruous,  and  they  are  incongruous 
evidences. 

There  are  two  species  of  belief,  sensorial  or  rational  belief, 
and  nervous  or  sentient  belief. 

Rational  belief  is  that  consciousness  which  exists  when  a 
man  thinks  over  congruous  thoughts  or  testimonies.  If  the 
thoughts  be  perfectly  congruous — be  all  bearing  one  way, 
the  belief  may  be  said  to  be  of  the  highest  degree ;  but  if 
there  be  any  disagreement,  or  incongruity  between  one's 
thoughts,  relative  to  a  particular  subject  or  question,  his  be- 
lief relative  to  this  subject  or  question,  will  be  of  a  lower  de- 
gree. If  the  evidences  for  and  against  any  question  exactly 
counterbalance  each  other  there  is  no  belief  as  to  this  ques- 
tion— the  man  does  not  feel  any  conviction,  as  the  expression 
is,  that  an  affirmative  or  a  negative  answer  to  this  question 
would  be  the  true  one. 

Now  comes  the  rub. — ■ 

We  lay  down  the  following  positions  as  indisputable  : — that 
whatever  thinks,  can  think  but  one  thought  at  a  time — that  a 
thought  is  an  act  of  that  which  thinks — and  that  putting  aside 
sensations, consciousness  does  not  exist  when  that  which  thinks 
is  inactive.  Hence  it  follows,  that  when  a  man  thinks  he  is 
not  conscious,  and  when  he  is  conscious  he  does  not  think,  or 
else,  that,  to  think,  and  to  be  conscious,  are  one  and  the  same 
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thing ;  consciousness  being,  of  course,  a  word  almost  superfiu* 
ous,  and  calculated  to  puzzle  the  philosopher  and  deceive 
those  who  "  take  words  for  things  and  suppose  that  names  in 
books  signify  real  entities  in  nature."  No  one,  we  think,  can 
hesitate,  for  a  moment,  which  to  say — he  will  say  that  to  think 
is  to  be  conscious. 

Thus  much  we  have  said,  that  the  reader  may  the  better 
understand  and  admit  what  we  are  about  to  say  concerning 
belief.  We  do  not  suppose  that  the  word  belief  signifies  any 
particular  act  of  that  which  thinks — any  act  which  always 
occurs  when  a  man  believes,  let  him  believe  what  he  may  j 
but  we  suppose  that,  to  thInk  over  congruous  thoughts, 
is  to  believe.  Hence  a  man  may  have  as  many  beliefs  as 
he  may  think  over  trains  of  congruous  thoughts,  relative  to 
the  innumerable  subjects  and  questions  with  which  mankind 
are  concerned. 

A  man  can  have  no  idea  of  belief,  except  of  the  word  itself, 
nor  can  he  say  that  when  he  believes  he  always  experiences 
some  particular  feeling  or  consciousness.  But  this  he  can 
say,  to  believe  a  thing  and  not  to  believe  it,  are  not  one  and 
the  same  thing;  and  this  is  pretty  much  all  he  can  say  about 
it,  if  he  be  no  metaphysician.  If  he  turn  his  thoughts  inward, 
and  attempt  to  satisfy  himself  by  observation,  what  it  is,  to  be* 
lieve,  he  gets  no  satisfaction — he  cannot  find  that  any  thing 
more  or  less  takes  place  within,  than  ideas  of  objects,  sounds, 
flavors,  &c.  one  after  another.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
determine  by  direct  observation  what  constitutes  believing. 

Every  man  would  always  believe  the  shortest  statement  that 
can  be  made  concerning  any  thing,  if  this  statement  contained 
within  itself  no  contradiction,  and  if  the  statement  did  not 
suggest  any  further  thoughts  relative  to  the  same  thing.  If  a 
man  should  step  in,  and  say  to  me,  thert  is  a  cow  in  your  gar' 
den,  I  should  certainly  believe  him  if  nothing  further  should 
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occur  to  me  concerning  the  matter : — I  do  believe  him  the  ve- 
ry instant  I  hear  him,  and  may  this  instant  start  to  drive  her 
out;  but  the  next  instant  some  thought  may  occur  to  me, 
which  is  inconsistent  with  this  statement,  and  this  instant  my 
belief  is  weakened  if  not  destroyed.  If  I  think  that  my  gar- 
den is  so  fenced  that  no  cow  can  get  into  i(  except  through  the 
gate,  that  I  was  just  now  in  my  garden,  looked  all  over  it,  and 
there  was  no  cow  in  it  then,  and  that  when  I  came  out  1  lock- 
ed the  only  gate,  put,  and  still  have,  the  key  in  my  pocket ;  I 
may  even  believe  in  a  high  degree,  that  there  is  no  cow  in  my 
garden,  so  turn  about  and  come  back. 

The  reason  why  we  believe  that  four  and  four  are  eight, 
and  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles,  is  because  we  think  over  no  incongruous  thoughts  con- 
cerning these  things.  It  is  universally  agreed  that  the  name 
of  that  sum  which  is  equal  to  twice  four,  shall  be  eight ;  but 
suppose  that  a  child  were  told  by  one,  that  four  and  four  are 
eleven,  by  another  that  four  and  four  are  six,  and  by  a  third 
that  four  and  four  are  eight ;  would  he  believe  that  four  and 
four  are  eight  ?  Surely  he  would,  as  the  expression  is,  have 
doubts  about  it. 

If  two  men  should  tell  him  that  four  and  four  are  six  to  one 
that  tells  him  that  four  and  four  are  eight,  he  would,  other 
things  being  equal,*  believe  in  a  low  degree,!   that  four  and 


*'*  Other  things  being  equal."—  What  things?  The  principal 
one  is  the  child's  confidence  in  his  instructors.  Hut  what  is  one's 
confidence  in  a  thing,  and  how  does  he  come  by  it?  One's  Confi- 
dence in  any  thing,  or  concerning  any  thing,  is  the  same  as  his  be- 
!icr  in  such  thing,  or  concerning  surh  thing  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
chdd,  be  is  as  confident  that  one  of  his  teachers  tells  him  the  truth 
as  that  the  other  does,  provided  he  have  never  found  thai  either  of 
them  told  him  any  thing  false,  and  that  he  know  both  are  equally  re- 
puted by  others  for  veracity,  &c  &c. 

t  There  are  all  degrees  of  belief,  from  the  highest  conviction  to 
the  merest  conjecture.     We  have  not  yet  agreed  upon  teims  to  ex- 
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four  are  six.  If  (he  world  were  disputing  about  the  meaning 
of  the  word  righl-angh,  some  saying  it  is  an  angle  of  80  de- 
grees, sonne,  that  it  is  an  angle  of  90  degrees,  and  others  that  it 
is  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  &c.  &c. ;  then  one  might  not  believe 
that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  an- 
gles. It  is  true  that  this  dispute  and  uncertainty  about  '.he 
meaning  of  one  or  more  woids,  would  not  alter  the  absolute 
nature  or  relation  of  angles  ;  but  it  would  cause  some  to  make 
statements  concerning  them  which  others  would  not  beiie\e. 

Disputes  and  disagreements  give  rise  to  uncertainty  ;  by 
wincl\  term  we  mean  a  low  degree  of  belief,  or  even  n&utral* 
ity  of  opinion. — When  a  man  is  neuter  as  to  his  opinion  con- 
cerning anv  question,  it  is  common  to  hear  him  say,  "  I 
scarcely  know  what  to  believe  about  Ihe  matter." 

Our  intuitive  belief  of,  or  relative  to,  mathematical  axioms, 
is  owing  to  the  universality  of  agreement  among  men  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  of  the  mathematical  sciences,  and 
to  the  unchangeablcness  of  the  relations  between  numbers, 
angles,  &c.  in  themselves  considered.  If  twelve  cubic  inch 
blocks,  placed  side  by  side,  extend  a  certain  distance,  which 
distance  we  call  a  foot,  the  same  number  of  like  blocks,  pla- 
ced in  like  manner,  will  always  extend  the  same  distance  ; 
whether  we  do  or  do  not  use  the  same  word  to  denote  tins 
distance,  and  the  same  word  to  denote  this  number  of  blocks. 
Hence  we  say  the  relation  between  this  distance  and  this 
number  of  blocks,  is  unalterable.  But  the  relations  between 
many  things  in  nature  suffer  changes,  some  of  which  are  un- 
known, and  others  of  which  we  have  no  terms  to  express^ 
and  more  than  this,  when  speaking  of  these  relations,  differ- 
ent men  often  use  different  terms  to  express  the  same  ideas 

press  precisely,  the  several  degrees  of  belief.  Tlie  word  opinion, 
generally  conveys  a  notion  ot  a  degree  oJ  belief  somewhat  between 
conjecture  aud  conviction. 
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or  sentiments  ;  hence  arise  uncertainty  and  disputes  concern; 
ing  these  things. 

The  reason  why  every  body  believes  that  the  same  antece- 
dents will,  under  the  same  circumstances,  always  be  follow- 
ed b)  the  same  consequents,  is  because  they  never  knew  like 
antecedents  be  followed  by  unlike  consequents,  under  the 
same  circumstances.  Had  men  frequently,  or  even  once, 
seen  a  candle  continue  to  burn  when  dipped  into  water,  they 
would  afterwards,  on  being  asked  if  they  believe  that  a  can- 
dle will  be  extinguished  when  dipped  into  wafer,  think  that 
thev  have  seen  it'eontinue  to  burn  in  such  case  ;  consequent- 
ly their  belief  that  it  will  be  extinguished,  would  not  be  of 
the  highest  degree. — Instead  of  thinking  over  congruous 
thoughts  relative  to  the  question,  they  would  think  what  may 
be  expressed  thus  :  Candles  have  been  extinguished  by  dip- 
ping into  water — candles  have  not  been  extinguished  by  dip- 
ping into  water. 

Suppose,  that  a  man  has  found  by  his  own  experience,  as 
well  as  ry  the  testimony  of  others,  that  a  candle  just  as  fre- 
quently continues  to  burn  when  dipped  into  water,  as  to  go 
out,  he  would  have  no  belief,  one  way  or  the  other,  about  the 
question — Will  this  candle  go  out  if  I  dip  it  into  water  ?  He 
would  be  opinion  neuter  as  to  this  question.  Still  he  might 
my.  he  beheves  it  will  go  out,  or  that  it  will  continue  to  burn. 
—  People  often  express  opinions,  and  sometimes  adhere  to 
those  of  V  Mr.  Leadtheflock,"  when  they  have  none. 

Should  a  man  have  learnt  that  candles  more  frequently  go 
out  when  dipped  into  water  than  otherwise,  he  would  have 
some  degree  of  belief  that  a  candle  will  now  go  out  if  dipped 
into  the  water;  and  this  degree  would  be  below  firm  convic- 
tion, in  proportion  to  the  number  of  times  that  (as  be  has 
IcHrnt)  a  candle  does  not  go  out,  to  the  number  that  it  does, 
when  dipped  into  water  ;  in  other  words,  the  more  frequent- 
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iy  (as  he  ha?  learnt;  tnat  a  candle  continues  to  burn  when 
dipped  into  water,  the  less  would  be  his  belief  that  a  candle 
will  go  out  on  being  dipped  into  water. — The  events  which 
take  place  within  the  skull  occur  according  to  law  and  order9 
as  much  as  those  that  occur  without ;  and  every  man,  learn- 
ed or  unlearned,  would  say  so,  if  he  could  but  think  how  he 
thinks  at  the  same  time  he  thinks — he  would  find  that  in  the 
skull  the  same  antecedents  are  always  followed  by  the  same 
consequents,  under  the  same  circumstances. 

A  man's  belief  depends  as  much  on  the  facts  which  are  told, 
or  which  occur  to  him — depends  as  much  on  the  thoughts 
which  he  thinks,  as  the  properties  of  a  chemical  compound 
depend  on  the  kinds  and  proportions  of  elements  that  enter 
into  it ;  and  as  a  neutral  salt  may  be  rendered  decidedly  acid, 
or  decidedly  alkaline,  by  the  addition  of  a  little  more  acid,  of 
a  little  more  alkali,  so  a  man  being  opinion  neuter,  as  to  any 
question,  for  instance,  "  Is  the  body  of  Morgan  found  ?"  may, 
by  a  hide  newspaper  report,  be  made  to  beiieve  one  thing  to- 
day and  by  an  opposite  repor.t  be  made  to  believe  the  con- 
trary to-morrow.  And  we  may  here  add,  a  man's  belief  is 
nothing  distinct  from  the  thoughts  which  he  thinks,  any  more 
than  the  properties  of  a  body  are  something  distinct  from  such 
body.  As  these  properties  constitute  (he  body,  so  do  the 
thoughts  which  one  thinks  constitute  his  belief — to  think  over 
congruous  thoughts  is  to  believe.  Yet  our  language,  in  spite 
of  our  teeth,  conveys  the  sentiment  that  the  properties  of  a  bo- 
dy are  something  distinct  from,  or  something  besides  the  body 
itself;  and  that  a  man's  belief  or  conclusion  eonieruing  anj 
thing,  is  something  besides  the  thoughts,  relative  to  such. 
thine,  which  he  thinks  over,  in  coming  to  such  conclusion. 
But  we  must  remember,  that  a  man  docs  nol  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion, except  in  a  peculiar  sense  of  the  expression  ;  his  con- 
clusion goes  along  with  him,  i(  we  ma;  so  say,  and  alters  ac- 
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cording  to  the  thoughts  which  occur  to  him  ;  and  when  he 
has  thought  over  all  the  thoughts  relative  to  a  question,  his 
conclusion  may  be  different  from  what  it  was  before  he  had 
thought  but  a  part  ;  and  this  last,  this  ultimate,  conclusion,  is 
what  is  generally  called  the  conclusion, 

But  after  all  that  we  can  say,  unless  the  reader  have  the 
Tack  of  distinguishing  between  thing-*  and  sounds,  he  will  be 
haunted  with  the  sentiment  that  a  man's  belief,  conclusion, 
opinion,  conviction,  judgment,  &c.  &c.  is  something  distinct 
from  the  thoughts  which  lead  to  this  belief;  for  we  must  use 
the  very  language  which  is  so  calculated  to  deceive. 

Every  rational  or  sensorial  belief  supposes  a  judging  pro- 
cess, however  short  it  may  be  ;  but  in  saying  this,  we  mean 
by  the  expression  judging  process,  a  thinking  over  in  close  or- 
der a  chain  of  thoughts  relative  to  a  subject  or  question,  whe- 
ther these  thoughts  be  incongruous  or  not.  But  if  we  mis» 
take  not,  men  would  generally  understand  by  a.  judging  pro- 
cess,  only  a  process  in  which  one  thinks  over  incongruous 
thoughts;  and  would  say  thaUhe  man  "  weighs  or  compares 
the  facts  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  decides  accoiding- 
]y,"  &c.  &c.  In  our  sense  of  the  expression,  we  hold  that 
every  intuitive  belief,  supposes  a  judging  process — supposes 
the  thinking  over  of  certain  congruous  thoughts. 

But  although  every  sensorial  belief  supposes  a  judging  pro- 
cess, still  every  judging  process  does  not  constitute  a  belief; 
for  if  the  opposing  thoughts  or  testimonies  exactly  neutralize 
or  counterbalance  each  other,  the  man  is  opinion  neuter. 
But  if  a  man  be  opinion  neuter  as  to  any  question,  and  still  be 
called  upon  to  give  a  decision,  one  way  or  the  other,  he  can 
do  it,  haphazard, in  word  and  act  ;  but  he  is  not  the  subject 
of  that  consciousness  which  congruous  thoughts  constitute. 

Should  anyone  be  disposed  to  maintain  that  to  think  over 
a.  chain  of  congruous  thoughts,  ii  not  to  believe,  will  he  be  sq 
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good  as  to  show  what  it  is  to  believe  ;  and  why  it  is  that  the 
verb  to  believe  conveys  no  idea  but  what  may  be  conveyed 
by  the  verb  to  think?  In  all  cases  the  verb  to  think  may  be  so 
used  as  to  convey  the  same  sense  as  the  verb  to  believe. 

What  we  have  said  in  the  fore  part  of  this  chapter  concern- 
ing consciousness,  may  be  said  concerning  belief.  If  to  be- 
lieve and  to  think  certain  thoughts  in  a  certain  order,  be  not 
the  same,  then  a  man  cannot  believe  the  instant  he  thinks,  nor 
think  the  instant  he  believes. 

Sensitive  Belief.  To  believe  is  natural.  A  man  believes 
every  thing  to  be  as  his  senses  testify,  if  he  think  of  nothing 
opposed  to  such  testimony.  He  believes  the  testimony  of  one 
sense,  if  this  testimony  be  not  contradicted  by  some  fact  pre- 
viously known  to  him,  or  by  the  testimony  of  another  sense. 

If  a  man's  optic  nerves  should  act  as  they  do  when  he  looks 
at  another  man,  though  no  other  man  be  present  (a  thing  that 
often  happens  in  dreaming  and  delirium)  he  would  believe 
that  another  man  is  present ;  but  should  he  put  forth  hi?  hands 
and  feel  for  this  man,  and  feel  nothing,  'here  would  be  a  con- 
tradiction between  his  senses,  and  hence  no  sensitive  belief; 
for  should  the  man  at  length  believe  that  no  such  man  is  pre- 
sent, his  belief  would  be  of  the  rational  sp;  cies,  it  would  be 
the  result  (as  language  compels  us  to  say)  of  a  judging  proces^ 
inasmuch  as  the  man  would  think  over  several  thoughts,  such, 
perhaps,  as  may  be  expressed  thus:— ''I  have  heard  it  said 
that  a  mail's  optic  nerves  sometimes  act  as  though  he  were 
looking  at  a  particular  object,  though  no  such  object  be  pre- 
sent; and  in  such  case  the  man  as  much  believes  the  object 
is  present  as  though  it  really  were  ;  but  I  never  knew  that 
the  sense  of  feeling  ever  so  deceived.  And  as  my  head  hag 
been  disordered  for  several  days,  my  e>es  rather  weak  withal, 
1  guess  1  have  not  actually  seen  any  man  here;  but  my  eye* 

have  deceived  me." 

34 
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Should  a  man's  auditory  nerves  chance  to  act  as  they  d© 
when  one  is  in  the  room  talking  with  him,  he  would  believe 
some  one  to  be  present,  but  on  looking  round  and  seeing  no 
one  present,  nor  any  possible  chance  for  one  to  escape  so  in- 
stantly, such  belief  would  no  longer  exist,  for  there  would  be 
a  contradiction  between  his  senses ;  and  as  the  ear  more  fre- 
quently deceives  than  the  eye,  knowing  this,  he  might,  and 
probably  would,  even  believe  that  no  man  is. or  just  has  been 
in  his  room. 

If  the  sense  of  vision  and  the  sense  of  feeling  should  both 
testify  that  an  object  is  present,  we  believe  that  all  the  world 
could  not  convince  the  person  that  no  such  object  is  present. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  when  a  man  has  experienced 
an  action  of  one  sense,  another  sense  can  testify  so  as  to  pre- 
vent a  belief  of  the  man  that  he  has  experienced  something. 
If  a  man's  optic  nerves  should  act  as  when  he  look?  at  another 
man,  although  no  other  man  be  present,  he  believes  he  sees 
such  other  man  ;  hut  if  the  sense  of  feeling  testify  that  no  man 
is  present,  this  belief  will  be  destroyed,  but  the  man  will  still 
believe  that  he  has  experienced  something,  either  a  real  or 
false  seeing. — A  seeing  without  impression  is  a  false  seeing. 

One  sense  cannot  testify  that  another  sense  has  not  acted  ; 
it  can  only  testify  that  it  has  acted  falsely. 

The  sense  of  feeling  does,  perhaps,  less  seldom  act  without 
impression,  less  seldom  deceive,  than  any  other  ;  hence,  when 
this  sense  contradicts  such  senses  as  it  can  contradict,  particu- 
larly (hat  of  vision,  the  man  believes  things  to  be  as  this  sense 
testifies. 

The  reason  why  a  man  believes  his  senses  in  preference  to 
all  other  kinds  of  testimony,  is  because  they  so  seldom  testify 
falsely  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  times  they  testify  cor- 
rectly— in  proportion  to  the  number  of  times  that  they  agree, 
I  fit  were  as  seldom  that  a  man  hears  a  false  report,— if  it  were 
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as  impossible  for  a  man  to  tell  a  falsehood,  as  it  is  for  the  sense 
of  vision  to  testify  that  an  object  is  present,  when  the  hand 
can  feel  no  such  object,  every  man  would  then  believe  a  re- 
port as  readily  as  be  believes  his  own  senses.  Several  facts 
go  to  prove  this  statement. 

If,  owing  to  disease,  any  sense  have  deceived  a  man  a  few 
times,  (which  deception  a  sane  man  discovers  by  the  aid  of 
his  other  senses,  and  by  a  judging  process,)  he  does  not  im- 
plicitly credit  (his  sense;  he  would  sooner  believe  the  testi- 
mony of  his  friends.  If,  in  a  man  who  has  been  a  few  times 
deceived  by  his  eyes,  a  candle  should  excite  the  same  actions 
that  two  candles  do  in  a  healthy  man,  he  would  say  : — "  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  candles,  but  I  am  not  certain, 
my  eyes  sometimes  deceive  me.'1 

When  men  see  objects,  a  mountain,  for  instance,  which  ap- 
pear but  five  miles  off,  they  do  not  have  a  high  degree  of  be- 
lief that  they  are  but  five  miles  off,  because  they  know  that 
by  measurement,  objects  have  often  been  found  to  be  farther 
olFthan  the  eye  testifies  them  to  be.  A  medicine  or  an  arti- 
cle of  food  may  taste  bitter  to  a  sick  man  ;  but  if  his  attend- 
ants tell  him  that  it  is  not,  in  its  nature,  bitter,  he  believes 
that  it  is  not,  even  if  it  be  something  that  he  never  tasted  of 
while  in  health.  For  he  believes,  or  by  argument  can  be 
made  to  believe,  that  an  article  of  food  or  medicine  may  taste 
bitter  to  a  sick  man,  though  it  does  not  to  others.  These 
facts,  and  some  others  that  might  be  adduced,  tend  to  show- 
that  the  reason  why  a  man  so  readily  believes  his  senses,  as  the 
expression  is,  is  because  they  so  seldom  testify  falsely,  so  sel- 
dom contradict  each  other,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
times  that  they  agree. 

As  a  sense  may  testify  falsely,  it  may  be  asked  how  we  can 
know  that  all  our  senses  do  not,  at  all  times,  testify  falsely  ; 
how  we  can  know  that  any  of  the  external  objects  really  ex» 
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iit.  that  appear  to  exist  ?  We  answer,  thai  of  the  existence  of 
external  things  we  can  have  no  higher  testimony  than  that  of 
the  senses  ;  but  when  the  senses  do  not  disagree,  their  testi- 
mony is  such  that  no  man  can  disbelieve  them  if  he  would, 
.  any  more  than  wafer  can  run  up  bill. — No  one  can  alter  the 
immutable  laws  of  belief. 

Lest  the  reader  should  fail  of  getting  our  precise  notions 
concerning  sensitive  belief,  being  deceived  by  the  expression, 
a  man  believes  the  testifnony  of  his  senses,  and  other  like  ex- 
pressions which  we  are  obliged  to  use, — we  will  here  observe, 
that  we  suppose,  that  to  perceive  an  object,  means  as  much  as 
to  believe  such  object  exists,  or,  to  have  a  belief  that  such  object 
exists. — By  using  different  words  to  express  something  that 
goes  on  in  the  head,  we  do  not  alter  this  something  which 
goes  on  in  the  head.  This  remark  we  consider  important, 
and  wish  it  might  be  remembered  ;  for  it  is  language  which 
got  into  use  in  days  of  ignorance,  that,  more  than  any  thing 
else,  causes  men  to  think  that  something  very  mysterious 
goes  on  within  the  skull.  The  time  will  come,  however, 
when  it  will  be  generally  admitted,  that  nothing  more  or  less 
occurs,  than  conscient  actions  which  are,  or  have  been  exci- 
ted by  impressioiis  upon  the  senses, — speaking  with  reference 
to  the  conscient  or  intellectual  phenomena  only. 

From  what  has  been  advanced  in  this  work,  thus  far,  we 
see  that  a  man  is  no  more  culpable  or  meritorious  for  believ- 
ing whatever  he  does  believe,  than  water  is  for  running  down 
hill.  Every  thing  takes  place  according  to  the  immutable 
laws  of  nature,  and  whatever  thinks,  is  as  much  under  the 
control  of  these  laws,  as  water  or  any  thing  else.  And  we 
may  here  observe,  that  nothing  is  more  absurd  and  abusive, 
nothing  more  cleaily  indicates  a  want  of  penetration,  or  a 
narrow,  s<  Irish,  sectarian  spirit,  and  disregard  for  truth,  than 
to  condemn  any  one  for  his  belief.     It  is  absurd,  because  a 
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man's  belief  cannot  be  altered  except  by  facts  and  arguments  ; 
degrading  epithets,  unfriendly  treatment,  or  appaling  threats, 
cannot  change  a  man's  belief— the  laws  of  belief  will  not  ad- 
mil  of  it.  It  is  abusive,  because  it  is  punishing  a  man  for 
what  he  does  not  do  with  evil  intentions,  when  such  punish- 
ment can  have  no  good  effect.  It  indicates  a  want  of  pene- 
tration, for  any  one  who  knows  that  no  events  take  place 
without  causes,  (and  who  don't  know  this  ?)  must  be  short- 
sighted indeed,  not  to  see  that  one  event  as  necessarily  takes 
place  us  another,  whether  it  occur  within  or  without  the  hu- 
man skull  ;  and  that  one  man  is  no  more  to  blame  for  his  be- 
lief, whatever  it  may  be,  than  another.  It  indicates  a  narrow, 
selti-h,  sectarian  spirit,  and  disregard  for  truth,  because  we 
never  see  it  in  well  informed  men,  who  do  not  so  much  care 
what  truth  is  as  to  know  what  it  is. 

But  although  we  say  it  is  absurd  and  abusive  to  condemn  a 
man  for  his  opinions,  we  do  not  say  il  is  so  to  applaud  or 
condemn  a  man  for  bis  good  or  bad  deeds.  The  reason  is 
obvious  :  By  applauding  or  condemning  men  for  their  deeds, 
you  may  greatly  influence  their  coi.duct ;— this  applauding 
and  condemning  are  links  in  the  chain  of  causes  which  regu- 
late human  actions  ;  but  facts  and  arguments  are  the  only  ef- 
fectual weapons  with  which  you  can  attack  a  man's  opinions; 
and  no  other  ever  ought  to  be  used  for  the  purpose.— Let  ev- 
ery ma  i  stand  or  fall  by  his  good  or  bad  conduct  towards  his 
fellow  beings. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
On  Knowledge, 

As  we  frequently  hear  a  man's  knowledge  spoken  of  as 
though  it  were  something  distinct  from  what  stands  up  in  his 
library — something  which  he  carries  about  in  his  head  ;  and 
as  no  one  that  we  know  of,  has  ever  clearly  defined  the 
word,  we  have  concluded  to  give  the  word  a  place  in  our  met- 
aphysical vocabulary,  and  devote  a  short  chapter  to  the  con- 
sideration of  it. 

All  the  sensorial  tendencies  possessed  by  one  man  consti- 
tute the  man's  knowledge.  The  word  does  not  signify  all  the 
tendencies  that  ever  have  existed  in  what  is  called  the  same 
man;  for  in  time  some  of  the  sensorial  tendencies  undoubt- 
edly become  entirely  extinct,  and  the  man  can  no  more  think 
those  thoughts  which  these  tendencies  once  enabled  him  to 
think,  than  if  these  tendencies  had  never  been  produced  ;  he 
is  therefore  as  ignorant,  perhaps,  concerning  the  things  to 
which  these  lost  tendencies  related,  as  if  he  had  never  learnt 
any  thing  about  them.  We  say  perhaps,  because  a  man  may 
lose  part  of  his  knowledge  concerning  a  particular  subject 
or  event,  but  not  the  whole  of  it,  and  of  course  not  be  as  ig- 
norant concerning  such  subject  or  event,  as  though  he  had 
never  learnt  any  thing  concerning  it.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
man's  knowledge  comprehends  all  his  sensorial  tendencies 
that  do  exist,  even  if  some  of  these  tendencies  do  not  become 
operative,  do  not  give  rise  to  action  or  thought,  on  a  desired 
occasion.  Thus  a  man  may  wish  to  think,  or  think  of,  anoth- 
er man's  name,  but  cannot  at  the  time,  and  still  he  may  be 
said  to  know  the  man's  name,  since  there  still  exists  a  ten- 
dency of  his  sensorium  to  think  it,  as  will  be  proved,  should 
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he  think  it  on  another  occasion,  without  having  seen  it  ox 
heard  it  spoken,  from  the  time  he  wished  to  think  it,  to  the 
time  he  does  think  it. 

Every  different  impression  may  excite  a  different  action  in 
one's  nerves  and  brain,  producing,  of  course,  a  new  sensorial 
tendency,  more  or  less  strong.  Hence  there  are,  as  it  were, 
no  limits  to  the  knowledge  which  a  man  may  acquire,  for  the 
numher  of  different  impressions  that  may  be  made  upon  his 
senses  is  infinite.     Nor  is  this  all. — 

We  may  divide  the  sensorial  tendencies  into  two  classes  5 
one  class  comprehending  the  tendencies  to  act  individual  ac- 
tions, or,  if  vou  please,  to  think  individual  thoughts  ;  the  other 
class  comprehending  tendencies  to  think  these  thoughts  in 
certain  orders — to  think  them  over,  one  after  another,  ac- 
cording to  certain  relations  which  ma)  subsist  between  them. 
The  first  class  of  tendencies  are  all  produced  by  impressions 
upon  the  senses  ;  the  others,  more  or  less  of  them,  may  arise 
from  mere  cogitation.  Hence  there  is  a  certain  kind  of 
knowledge  which  the  sensorium  may  be  said  to  acquire  by  its 
own  exercise,  without  the  immediate  agency  of  nerves.  The 
first  tendencies  may  be  called  primitive  tendencies,  or  tenden- 
cies from  impressions  ;  the  second,  secondary,  or  relative  ten- 
dencies, or  tendencies  from  cogitation.  The  reader  already 
knows  that  the  first  sort  of  tendencies  give  rise  to  those  ac- 
tions which  constitute  what  we  call  ideas.  Many  of  the  secon- 
dary tendencies  are- tendencies  to  think  over  in  connexion, 
certain  congruous  ideas,  constituting  what  may,  properly 
enough.,  be  called  a  sentiment. 

For  illustration — I  think,  1  believe,  or,  it  is  an  opinion  or 
sentiment  of  mine,  that  calomel  and  opium  zoill  cure  inflamma- 
tion. Now  it  must  be  that  several  ideas  occurring  together 
constitute  this  sentiment  ; — it  cannot  beany  one  idea,  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  use  the  word  idea  ;  but  wh>  do  they  occut 
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together  ?  Is  it  not  because  that  whatever  think?,  is  disposed 
to  think  them  thus  ? — I  now  purpose  to  inquire  what  ideas  oc- 
curring together,  constitute  this  sentiment  ;  and  wh)  they 
constitute  what  is  as  properly  called  a  belief  as  a  sentiment. 

By  an  observation  made  in  two  or  three  separate  places  in 
this  work,  the  reader  might  learn,  if  his  own  efforts  did  not 
convince  him,  that  it  is  not  a  very  easy  matter  for  me  to  de- 
termine what  are  my  own  ideas  that  generally  occur,  when  I 
think  what  1  express  by  these  words: — Calomel  and  opium 
will  cure  inflammation  ;  and  much  less  can  I  take  it  upon  me 
to  say  what  ideas  occurring  in  others,  constitute  this  senti- 
ment. But  before  I  speak  for  m)se!f,  1  will  venture  to  say 
this  much  for  others,  at  different  times  different  ideas  may  oc- 
cur and  constitute  what  they  call  a  thinking,  or  opinion,  that 
calomel  and  opium  will  cure  inflammation.  Now  for  myself. 
Forseveral  days,  whenever  I  chanced  to  think  of  it,  I  have  been 
trying  to  catch  myself  in  (he  very  act  of  thinking  calomel  and 
opium  will  cure  inflammation,  and  so  far  as  I  can  determine  I 
find  that  sometimes  I  have  ideas  of  a  white  powder,  a  mass  of 
opium,  and  the  written  word  inflammation  ;  sometimes  optical 
notions  of  all  the  important  words  in  the  sentence — the  great 
round  O  to  the  left  of  the  little;;,  appears  very  conspicuous 
to  my  "  minds  eye."  At  other  times  I  have  ideas  ol  calomel 
and  opium,  and  of  a  red  spot  somewhere  upon  a  man,  fading 
away  ;  that  is,  growing  less  red,  and  the  extent  of  it  diminish- 
ing— the  edges  gathering  in  like  the  edges  of  that  moist  sur- 
face which  one  mikes  when  he  breathe.?  upon  a  polished  ra- 
zor, thinking  to  determine  in  this  way  whether  the  razor  be 
properly  tempered.  This  idea  of  a  red  surface  fading  away, 
1  think  answers  very  well  to  the  clause  cure  inflammation. 
Sometimes  1  have  ideas  of  one  of  these  saddle-bags  men  in  a 
house  at  the  bed  side  of  a  patient,  with  some  small  white  pills 
Jying  upon  a  table  or  candle  stand.     Such  are  some  of  the 
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ideas  which  T  find  I  have  when  I  endeavor  to  determine  what 
ideas  constitute  the  sentiment,  that  calomel  and  opium  zvili 
cure  inflammation  *  But  the  same  fact  may  be  expressed  in 
other  words,  as  follows  : — A  man  has  a  red,  swollen,  painfu. 
face,  foul  tonguo,  quick  pulse — in  short,  an  inflammation  of  the 
face  ;  the  physician  gives  him  calomel  and  opium  ;  these  symp- 
toms disappear — such  instances  frequently  happen — if  no 
medicine  be  given  it  has  been  found  that  such  inflammations 
generally  terminate  fatally.  All  this  is  much  as  to  say,  calo- 
mel and  opium  curt  inflammations,  and  to  think  over  these 
facts,  is  to  think  that  calomel  and  opium  cure  inflammations. 
But  why  docs  this  thinking  constitute  a  belief  that  calomel  and 
opium  cure  inflammations?  It  is  because  the  thoughts  are 
congruous — they  are  not  connected  with  other  thoughts  that 
would  be  expressed  by  contrary  terms — the  man  does  not 
think  of  any  fact  opposed  to  the  factor  proposition,  that  calo- 
mel and  opium  cure  inflammation.  It  is  true,  he  may  think  of 
patients  that  died  with  inflammation,  who  took  calomel  and 
opium  ;  but  this  is  not  opposed  to  the  proposition  that,  calo- 
mel and  opium  cure  inflammation — it  is  only  opposed  to  (he 
position  that  calomel  and  opium  always  cure  inflammation,  a 
position  which  no  man  believes. 

There  may  be  some  disagreement  among  men  about  the 
use  of  the  word  sentiment  ;— some  may  use  it  in  such  a  broad 
sense  as  to  include  all  the  grand  ultimate  conclusions  to 
which  a  man  may  arrive  ;  but  it  would  be  convenient  if  there 
were  some  term  universally  agreed  on,  to  denote  those  minor 


*  Since  the  above  was  pul  in  type,  I  have  become  satisfied 
that  those  audial  aniens  excited  in  my  seusorium,  (net  in  mv  audi- 
tory nerves  and  sensorium,)  when  I  hear  it  said  that  calomel  and 
Opium  iiilt  cure  u.Jiammai'on,  are  among  the  sensorial  actions 
that  constitute  tl^  sentiment  expressed  hy—calumd  and  opuun 
mil  cure  inflammation. 
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conclusions  or  principles,  which  occur  to  an  old,  learned 
thinker  when  he  is  said  to  generalize. 

Knowledge,  then,  is  of  two  kinds,  primitive  and  secondary. 
Tin-  first  is  acquired  by  the  direct  exercise  of  the  senses  ; 
the  secondary  arises  from  that  exercise  of  the  seusorium  to 
which  primitive  knowledge  gives  rise. 

The  more  we  investigate  the  intellectual  phenomena,  the 
more  firmly  are  we  convinced  that  the  mystery  which  is  so 
generally  supposed  to  hang  about  them,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
language  lo  wheh  false  notions  long  ago  gave  rise,  and  which, 
more  or  less  of  it,  we  are  still  under  the  necessity  of  using. — 
We  speak  of  a  man's  belief,  faith,  judgments,  sentiments,  con- 
clusions, doctrines  and  principles,  which  words  are  in  them- 
selves as  different  from  each  olh<r.  as  the  words  stone  and 
steam  ;  and  one  can  scarcely  believe  that,  so  far  as  it  re- 
spects any  thing  which  exists  or  goes  on  in  the  head,  all  these 
words  mean  one  aid  the  same  thing.  When  we  speak  about 
comparing  ideas  and  distinguishing  differences  between  them, 
one  is  naturally  led  to  suppose  that  we  mean  something  more 
than  merely  having  these  ideas  occur  in  immediate  succession. 
When  we  say  a  man  substitutes  an  idea  of  one  thing  for  an 
idea  of  another,  one  would  not  suppose  that  this  substituting 
consists  in  nothing  other  than  in  having  an  idea  of  one  thing, 
in  connexion  with  an  idea  of  the  name  of  another  thing. 
And  when  we  say  a  man  believes  the  testimony  of  his  senses, 
who  at  first  thought,  would  suppose  that,  to  have  perceptions, 
means  as  much  ?  But  let  the  reader  lay  aside  all  language 
and,  disregarding  the  speculations  of  others,  consider  what 
goes  on  in  his  own  head.  He  will  ri.id,  that,  putting  aside 
perceptions  and  sensations,  nothing  more  at  any  time  occurs 
than  ideas  of  objects  (among  winch  are  written  words)  sounds 
flavors,  odors,  and  feelings,  one  after  another. 

What  of  mystery  concerning  the  intellectual  phenomena. 
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is  not  owing  to  our  present  bad  language,  is  owing  to  our  be- 
ing unable  to  observe  what  goes  on  in  us,  when  we  remember, 
judge,  &o.  at  the  very  instant  we  remember  or  judge  :  all 
things  without  continue  to  exist  the  same,  when  we  examine 
them,  as  when  we  do  not  examine  them  ,  but  the  momenta 
man  undertakes  to  examine  a  judging  process,  that  very  mo- 
ment does  the  judging  process  cease,  or  go  on  differently 
from  what  it  does  when  a  man  is  not  paying  attention  to  it. 
It  is  not  mysterious  that  sensibility  should  arise  from  the  or- 
ganic union  of  insensible  atoms,  or  that  a  sensation  or  per- 
ception should  be  excited  in  the  nervous  system  when  it 
possesses  sensibility.  If  it  be,  then  every  thing  in  nature 
is  mysterious  ;  it  is  mysterious  that  acidity  should  arise  from 
the  chemical  union  of  non-acid  atoms,  and  that  a  liquid  pos- 
sessing the  property  of  acidity  should  change  a  vegetable 
blue  color  to  red  ;  and  mysterious  that  one  body  should 
move  an  other  by  impulse. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

On  Personal  Identity. 

The  word,  identity  means  sameness  ;  and  the  term,  person' 
al  identity,  means  same  person.  But  almost  every  body  in 
nature  is  continually  suffering  some  kind  of  change:  apiece 
of  gold  wrapped  in  dry  papei  and  laid  away  in  a  tight  box  is 
continually  undergoing  a  change  of  relation  with  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  with  every  thing  that  moves  upon  the  face  of  the 
globe.  When  even  an  individual  particle  of  matter  is  added 
too  or  taken  from  any  body,  such  body  suffers  a  change, — it 
suffers  a  change  even  when  a  few  of  its  own  particles  change 
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their  relations  with  each  other.  It  follows,  then,  that  there 
are  but  few  if  any  bodies  in  existence  to  day,  which  are,  in 
the  most  strict  and  absolute  sense  of  the  term,  the  snme  hod- 
ies  that  existed  yesterday.  But  notwithstanding  this,  men 
say  of  bodies  that  exist  to  day,  they  are  the  same  bodies  which 
existed  five,  ten,  fifty  or  an  hundred  years  ago,  unless  the^e 
bodies  have  undergone  very  great,  perhaps  we  may  say,  total 
changes.  Therefore  when  we  inquire  whether  a  body  which 
exists  to  day,  be  the  same  body  which  existed  yesterday,  we 
do  not  so  much  regard  the  changes  which  it  may  have  under- 
gone since  yesterday,  as  the  changes  which  it  Iras  not  under- 
gone ;  and  yet  men  have  not  agreed  what  changes  any  body 
must  not  undergo,  (hat  it  may  still  be  called  the  same  body. 
But  it  will  generally  be  admitted  that  John  Brown'  who  is  the 
first  son  of  a  certain  Caleb  Brown,  is  the  same  man  that  was 
called  John  Brown  and  that  bore  this  peculiar  relation  to  said 
Caleb  Brown  ten  years  ago,  let  him  have  undergone  what 
changes  he  may  since  that  time.  If  th>s  be  admitted,  it  fol- 
lows, that  all  that  is  necesssary,  in  order  that  a  man  who  exists 
to  day  may  be  to  the  world  around  the  same  man  that  existed 
ten  years  ago,  is,  that  he  be  known  to  the  world  around,  as  the 
man  who  bore  a  certain  peculiar  relation  t«  something  else, 
ten  years  ago, — a  relation  which  no  other  being  but  this 
could  or  ever  can  bear  to  this  same  something  el-e. 

But  the  grand  question,  relative  to  pers'onal  identity,  about 
which  philosophers  have  been  so  much  puzzled,  is  not  what 
constitutes  the  same  man  to  the  world  around:  there  is  no 
more  difficulty  about  this  than  there  is  about  what  constitutes 
the  same  tree,  house,  or  jacknife.  The  grand  question  is, 
what  constitutes  the  same  man  as  it  respects  himself — what 
constitutes  the  same  thinking  man?  By  which  we  mean 
much  the  same  that  Professor1  Brown  does  by  "  mental  iden- 
tity."    We  answer  at  once  : — the  same  sensorial  tendencies. 
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The  proof  is  clear.  Take  from  mv  brain  or  «ensorium  ils 
present  tendencies,  and  I  should  think  not  at  all  ;  but  give  it 
the  tendencies  of  John  Brown's  brain,  and  I  should  then 
think,  believe,  remember,  judge,  imagine,  &c.  precisely  as 
John  Brown  now  does  or  may  think,  believe,  &c.  I  should 
believe  that  my  name  is  John  Brown,  my  father's  name  is  Ca- 
leb Brown,  I  am  his  first  son,  I  was  born  at  Troy,  where  my 
father  now  lives. — that  farm  which  I  own  in  Nassau  ought  to 
brin"  me  5000  dollars — I  once  stole  a  turkey  of  a  man  in  Gill. 
In  short,  I  should  think  of  every  thing,  and  believe  every 
thing,  just  as  John  Brown  now  thinks  and  believes,  or  may 
believe  ;  and  nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  1  should  be  John 
Brown,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  thinking  man,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes. 

Suppose,  now,  that  John  Brown  knows  me,  my  family,  my 
house,  &c  and  suppose  that  I  receive,  not  his  tendencies,  but 
tendencies  precisely  like  his,  while  abed  and  asleep  at  home  : 
when  I  awake,  I  begin  to  think  precisely  as  the  other  John 
Brown  would  had  he  been  brought  in  his  sleep  and  put  in  my 
place.  I  should,  on  looking  around  think  that  I  had  slept 
very  soundly,  and  that  while  sleeping,  some  trickish  fellow 
had  taken  me  out  of  my  [John  Brown's]  hou«o,  and  pul  me 
to  bed  in  C.  K's  house  along  with  his  wife.  1  should  laugh 
at  the  trick,  but  retaining  my  [C.  K's.]  present  looks  this 
wife  would  wonder  what  I  was  laughing  at.  I  should  enter 
into  such  conversation  with  her,  that  she  would  be  satisfied 
that  1  was  either  crazy,  or  else  had  a  peculiar  faculty  oftaik- 
in"-  as  though  1  were  somebody  besides  C.  K.  But  1,  on  tie 
other  hand,  should  be  surprised  that  she  should  take  me  to 
be  C.  K.  and  not  John  Brown.  She  might,  perhaps,  say  to 
me  :  look  in  the  glass,  and  you  will  see  that  you  are  the  same 
C.  K.  that  you  was  yesterday.  Should  1  then  look  in  the 
glass,  1  should  be  exceedingly  astonished  ;  for  1  should  rind 
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that  my  looks  had  undergone  such  a  change  that  i  now  look 
precisely  like  C.  K.  •,  (for  by  supposition,  John  Brown  knows 
how  I  [C.  K.]  look  ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  the  world 
could  no  more  convince  me  that  I  am  not  John  Brown,  than 
it  can  now  convince  me  (hat  I  am  not  Charles  Knowlton.  I 
should  know  that  1  am  John  Brown,  every  thing  else  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  I  should  soon  be  making  towards 
my  home,  from  whence  I  was  brought,  (by  some  supernatural 
power,  probably,  since  nothing  short  of  such  could  have  so 
changed  my  looks,)  and  if,  on  arriving  there,  the  other  John 
Brown  should  be  at  home,  a  warm  contention  would  soon 
arise  about  rights  and  property  ;  1  should  own  to  him  that  he 
looks  just  as  1  did  before  my  looks  were  changed,  but  tell  him 
that  I  did  not  expect  he  would  think  to  claim  my  wife,  my 
children,  and  my  property,  on  this  account.  Some  might 
consider  me  crazy  in  respect  to  this  one  thing, — taking  my- 
self to  be  John  Brown, — although  I  might  appear  as  rational 
in  every  other  respect,  as  any  other  man  ;  but  many,  (ifthey 
were  irnmaterialists,)  and  especially  the  other  John  Brown, 
would  take  me  to  be  Charles  Knowlton,  inhabited  by  another 
supernatural  sririiT  ;  for  this  John  Brown  would  find  that  I 
could  tell  him  of  every  place  he  ever  had  been  in,  of  every 
deed  he  had  ever  done,  and  of  every  thought  and  intention  of 
his  "  heart,"  just  as  well  as  he  could  tell  them  himself. — I 
even  doubt  if  he  would  not  give  up  his  whole  estate  to  me,  if 
1  insisted  on  his  doing  so,  as  J  probably  should,  knowing  that  it 
all  belonged  to  me. 

But  if  'toiher  John  Brown,  instead  of  retaining  his  old  sen- 
sorial tendencies,  should  loose  them  all,  and  receive  C  K'6 
on  the  samejnight  that  C.  K.  receives  his,  then  the  new  John 
Brown  on  going  to  his  horn- ,  would  probably  meet  the 
new  C.  K.  going  to  his  home,— both  equally  astonished  at 
paving  been  carried  offm  the  night,  aud  at  having  their  looks 
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io  changed.  The  world  would  take  both  to  be  insane,  but 
both  would  he  as  confident  that  they  are  not,  as  any  man  is 
that  he  is  not  insane  ;  and  there  would  be  no  contentions 
between  them,  about  property  and   privileges. 

Let  us  suppose  that  I.  Ch.irles  Knowlton,  not  only  swop 
sensorial  tendencies  with  John  Brown,  but  that  my  bodv  be 
so  remodelled  as  to  look  precisely  like  John  Brown,  and  John 
Brown  so  remodelled  as  to  look  like  me.  I  should  then  be 
converted  into  John  Brown,  and  the  present  John  Brown 
would  become  Charles  Knowlton,  not  only  as  it  respects  the 
thinking  man,  but  as  it  respects  the  zoorld  around,  or  the  world's 
man.  Hence  we  see  that  the  particles  of  matter  which  com- 
pose a  man,  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  identity,  in  any  im» 
portant  sense  of  the  term;  and  at  the  day  of  resurrection,  or 
rather  of  reorganization,  it  will  matter  not  what  particles  of 
matter  we  shall  be  co  nposed  of,  any  more  than  it  now  con- 
cerns us  whether  our  badies  arc  no  n  )osed  of  the  matter  of 
the  bread,  meat,  butter  and  cheese  of  Vermont,  or  of  the  fish, 
rice,  and  fruits  of  a  southern  climate.  All  that  will  be  neces- 
sary to  constitute  the  same  man,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
will  be  to  have  the  same  looking  body  organized  out  of  any 
matter,  possessing  the  same  sensorial  tendencies. 

As  a  man  may  undergo  great  changes  in  his  looks,  and  still 
be  the  same  man  to  the  world  around,  so  rmy  he  undergo 
great  changes  in  his  sensorial  tendencies,  and  still  be  the 
same  man  to  himself ;— he  may  forget  much,  [outgrow  many 
tendencies]  and  he  may  learn  much,  [acquire  many  new  ten- 
dencies,] and  stdl  know,  believe,  or  be  conscious  that  he  is 
the  same  man. 

We  would  not  undertake  to  determme  what  tendencies 
must  be  retained  in  order  to  give  rise  to  those  thoughts  which 
constitute  one's  belief  that  he  is  the  same  man;  we  think, 
however,   that  they  are  very   few  ;  perhaps  no  more  than 
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enough  to  give  rise  to  a  remembering  of  his  name,  of  his  pa- 
rent?, and  of  some  one  thing  that  he  has  done. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  it  be  not  naturally  possible  for  two  per- 
sons to  acquire  precisely  the  same  tendencies,  and  of  course 
be  precisely  alike  as  it  respects  themselves.  We  answer,  no. 
]f  two  children  be  organized  precisely  alike,  and  born  at  the 
same  time  and  place,  and  called  by  the  same  name,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  ihem  to  acquire  the  same  sensorial  tenden- 
cies ;  for  they  could  not  both  be  in  the  same  place,  and  in  the 
same  relation  to  each  other  and  things  around  at  all  times; 
hence,  precisely  the  same  impressions  could  not  be  made 
upon  their  senses  at  the  same  time,  and  merely  on  this  ac- 
count, they  mav  in  time  become  quite  different  men  as  it  re- 
spects the  suggesting  principle,  which  term  I  think  1  may  now 
use,  without  being  misunderstood. 

After  all  that  we  have  said  about  sensorial  tendencies,  it 
may  be  said  that  their  existence  is  purely  hypothetical.  We 
grant  it, — so  is  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth  hypotheti- 
cal. We  are  not  immediately  conscious  of  any  motion  of 
the  earth  ;  but  the  supposition  that  it  does  move  enables  us 
to  explain  many  astronomical  phenomena  ;  and  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  sensorial  tendencies  enables  us  to  explain  many 
physiological  or  conscient  phenomena  ;  and  there  is  nothing 
onposed  to  either  supposition.  There  is  a  great  d.fference  be- 
tween a  supposition  which  enables  us  to  explain  many  phe- 
nomena, and  one  which  affords  no  such  aid,  but  on  the  con- 
trary renders  such  phenomena  ten  times  more  complicated, 
mysterious,  and  incomprehensible.  If  such  supposition  be 
not  directly  contradicted  by  any  one  fact,  still  it  is  contradict- 
ed.—it  is  contradicted  by  the  simplicity  of  nature,  and  the 
soundest  principles  of  philosophy. 

We  cannot  close  this    chapter   without   adverting  to  the 
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speculations  of  professor  Brown  concerning  personal  Identi- 
ty ;  or  as  he  chooses  to  term  it,  mental  identity.  He  admits 
thai  the  expression,  same  man,  is  generally  considered  to 
mean  something  more  than  same  mind  ;  he  says,  however, 
but  little  concerning  corporeal  identity,  or  the  identity  of  a 
man  to  the  world  around  ;  but  he  writes  about  fifty,  full,  oc- 
tavo pages  to  establish  his  notions  concerning  mental  identi- 
ty :  a  fact  which,  of  itself,  argues  much  against  his  opinions. 
His  most  important  positions  concerning  mental  identity,  are 
the  two  following: — 

First.  Mental  identity  consists  in  the  "unitv  and  sameness 
of  that  which  thinks  and  feels,"  independent  of  all  the  endless 
variety  of  its  transient  states  or  changes — independent  of  all 
thoughts  and  sensations.*  Second.  A  man's  belief  that  he 
is  the  same  man,  "'arises  from  a  law  of  thoughi"  which  law- 
is  "  a  principle  of  intuitive  belief; — as  it  were,  an  internal 
never-ceasing  voice  from  the  Creator  and  preserver  of  our 
being — an  internal  revelation  from  on  high, — too  important 
to  be  left  to  the  casual  discovery  of  reason."  !  !   \ 

We  see  that  according  to  professor  Brown,  personal,  or 
mental  identity,  consists  in  that  which  makes  no  difference 
between  men — in  that  which  (if  it  exist)  is  the  same  in  all 
men,  for  aught  any  one  can  say  to  the  contrary.  He  places 
it  in  an  indivisible,  unextended  (no-)  thing;  for  such  is  what  he 
means  by  ;'  that  which  thinks  arid  feels  ;n — he  places  it  in  such 
thing,  independent  of  all  the  states  it  may  chance  to  be  in,  in- 
dependent of  all  thoughts,  feelings,  and  beliefs.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows that  if  John  Brown,  mentioned  a  few  pages  back,  should 
be  this  night  annihilated*  and  I  should  be  carried  to.  and  put  in 
his  bed,  with  my  body  *o  remodelled  as  to  look  precisely  like 

*Se<  hi*  "JPhilo«opfij  oi  tiic  Human  Mind,"  vol.  I.  p.  162,  Phil- 
adelphia Edit    1824 
t  See  pages  15b,  and  163.  lb. 
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said'John  Brown,  and  my  tendencies  to  think,  my  store  of  "latent 
ideas,"  (if any  body  can  tell  what  a  latent  idea  is,  and  how 
they  can  he  stored  away  in  an  unexlended  mind.)  or  my 
knowledge  (\f  the  immaterialists  can  tell  us  what  knowledge 
is)  so  changed  (hat  I  should  think,  believe  &e.  precisely  as 
the  present  John  Brown  does  or  would, — of  course,  as  firmly 
believe  myself  to  be  John  Brown  as  he  now  dues,  s!ili  I 
should  he  the  same  thinking,  the  same  menial  Charles  Knowl- 
ton  that  I  now  am  !  This  is  what  I  say  would  he  the  case,  ac- 
cording to  professor  Brown's  doctrine  ;  for  the  same  mind 
(the  thing  in  which  he  places  my  identity)  which  he  supposes 
to  have  been  in  me,  when  an  infant,  and  when  asleep,  would 
Still  he  in  me,  and  constitute  the  very  me,  myself. 

Concerning  Professor  Brown's  second  position,  that  "  The 
belief  of  idem*  ity  of self,  as  the  one  permanent  subject  of  the 
transient  feelings  remembered  by  us,  arises  f:om  a  law  of 
thought.''''  it  appears  unnecessary  to  say  much. 

]  presume  it  will  he  admitted  that  a  law  of  thought  is  a  law 
of  nature,  and  a  universal  law  ;  hut  I  may  observe-that  there 
is  no  law  of  thought  in  me,  which  gives  rise  to  "  the  belief  of 
the  identity  of  self,  as  one  permanent  subject  of  the  transient 
feelings  remembered  by  me."  To  he  sure,  1  believe  that  I 
am  the  same  man  that  did  a  certain  act,  felt  a  certain  pain, 
or  came  to  a  certain  conclusion,  at  some  former  period  ;  but 
I  believe  it,  in  the  (ommon  sense  of  the  word  same — in  thai 
sense  in  which  I  u^e  it,  when  I  say, — the  horse  in  my  stable 
is  the  same  that  I  bought  four  years  ago.  1  do  not  believe 
that  1  am  one  permanent  subject  of  the  thoughts  and  actions, 
said  to  !>c  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  Charles  Knowlton. — 
By  the  pronouns  /,  me,  and  myself.  1  always  mean  that  visi- 
ble, extended  being  called  Charles  Know 'ton.  1  never  have, 
in  usiriji  these  words,  the  least  reference  to  an  unexlendcd 
thing  in  my  brain,  which  thing  no  nun  can  ever  have  any  idea 
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#f.     If  our  present  bad  language  sometime'  leaves  me  under 
the   necessity  of  using  the  pro  ioiu>  /,  myself,  he.  as  though, 
the)  meant  something  distinct  from  the  diaries  Kaowlton  fyo* 
dy,  still  I  do  not  mean  so.      Neither  do  1  have  reference  to  my 
sensorium,  any  more  than  any  other  part  of  my  body,  unless  I 
specify  this    part,  or   speak    in    particular  reference  to  it. — 
When  in  common  conversation,   I  say  I  w  dked  to   Troy.  1  do 
not  mean,   more  especially,  that   my  legs  walked   to  Troy; 
and  when  I  say  1  think,  I  do  not  mean,  more  especially,  my 
sensorium    thinks,  unless  1  am  upon  some   metaphysical  sub« 
ject.     But   although,   hy   the   pronouns   I,  me,  and  myself,  I 
mean  an  extended  being,  still,  if  a  part  of  this  being  should 
be  removed,   lite   part  which  retained  the  sensorium   would 
still  call  itself,  /.  myself,  &c.     W  hat  more  convenient  language 
could  it  use  ?  Now  I  believe    that    the  being  called  Charles 
Kiowlton,  that  is,  I,  myself,  is,  like  evrry  thing  else  in  nature, 
continually  undergoing  changes,  and    is  not  a  permanent  sub- 
ject.     But  until  we  have  a  different  language,  and  until  I  have 
different  sensorial  tendencies.  I  shall  continue  to  call  myself, 
and  believe    myself  to  be,  the  same   Charles    Knowlton  that 
did  certain   things  ten  years   ago. — Certain  tendencies  of  my 
sensorium  give  rise  to  such  thoughts  as  constitute  such  belief; 
but  why,  in  any  case,  congruous  thoughts  occurring  together 
constitute  a   belief,  I  can  as  well  tell,  and  no  better,  as  I  can 
whv  oxygen  and  hydrogen    chemically  united  in  certain  pro- 
portions, constitute  water.     You  may  say  that  such  is  a  law 
of  thought,  or  a  law  of  nature,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  that 
it  is  one  of  those  ultimate  and  universal  facts,  of  which  there 
is  no  explanation  to  be  given,  and  of  which  none  butthe,igno. 
rant  will  ask  for  an  explanation. 

Now  when  Brown  says  that  a  man's  belief  of  his  identity 
arises  from  a  law  of  thought,  and  says  no  more  than  this, 
we  do  not  object  to  the  expression  ;  but  it  is  the  same  kw  of 
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thought,  on  account  of  which,  wc  believe  that  lour  and  four 
are  equal  to  eight  ;  that  a  candle  will  cease  to  burn  when 
you  dip  it  into  water  ;  the  same  law  of  thought,  from  which 
arises  a  lower  degree  of  belief  thai  there  will  be  some  snow 
next  winter,  and  from  which  arises  a  slill  lower  degree  of  be- 
lief, that  we  shall  have  some  rain  wilhin  three  weeks.  There 
is  not  a  particular  law  of  belief  for  every  particular  belief 
which  we  have — tbere  is  but  one  law  of  belief :  those  beliefs 
called  intuitive  are  such  as  they  are,  because  they  consist  of 
thoughts  that  aie  perfectly  congruous  ;  there  is  not  a  single 
contradictory  thought  united  with  them  ;  they  relate  to  things 
concerning  which  there  is  not  the  least  contradiction  of  any 
kind. 

We  may  further  remark,  concerning  Professor  Brown's 
speculations,  that,  according  to  his  test  of  identity,  ice  and 
caloric  are  piecisely  the  same  thing  as  the  steam  made  out  of 
ihis  ice  and  caloric  ;  and  cerlain  bodies  of  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, and  sulphur,  are  the  same  thing  as  the  oil  of  vitriol  that- 
may  afterwaids  be  made  out  of  them,  they  being  the  same 
substance  existing  in  a  different  state.  So.  too,  a  ball  of  wax, 
and  the  image  of  a  man  made  out  of  this  wax,  are  the  same 
thing.  Rather  a  strange  perversion  of  language  this,  to  say 
no  more. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  this  and  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, it  appears  that  what  constitutes  a  man's  knowledge,  is 
the  same  as  (hat  which  constitutes  his  identity,  as  it  respects 
himself. — that  to  be  the  same  thinking  man,  is  to  be  a  man  of 
the  same  knowledge.  But  the  whole  of  that  which  consti- 
t  ites  ifneard  identity  is  not  concerned  in  giving  rise  to  one's 
belief  that  he  is  the  same  man  to-day  that  did  a  certain  deed 
yesterday.  Hence  a  man's  knowledge  may  increase  or  <'e- 
crease  (if  he  do  not  lose  a  certain  part  of  it,)  and  his  belief  of 
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his  identity  remain  the  same,  it  being  neither  increased  ordi- 
minished. 

No  one  will  think  to  object  to  our  doctrine  of  identity,  by 
saying  we  place  it  in  something  which  does  not  permanently 
remain  (he  same  absolutely.  To  say  this,  would  be  to  speak 
in  commendation  of  it,  since  we  know  thai  the  inner,  or  think- 
ing man.  undergoes  even  greater  changes,  from  infanc)  to 
manhood,  than  the  outer,  or  world's  man. 

Should  we  be  asked  why  we  say  of  a  thing  today,  it  is  the 
same  that  it  was  yesterday,  when  it  has  suffered  some  change 
since  yesterday,  we  should  answer, — it  is  for  convenience 
sake.  If  men  would  not  agree  to  use  the  word  same  except 
in  its  most  absolute  sense,  they  would  not  only  have  very  lit- 
tle use  for  it,  but  the  world  could  not  hold  a  dictionary  big 
enough  to  contain  a  name  for  every  different  body  which  has 
been,  is,  and  will  be  in  existence,  if  we  should  say,  the  instant 
any  hod)  suffers  the  least  degree  of  change,  it  is  no  longer 
the  same,  but  a  different  body. —  If  any  man  will  show  us  any 
thing  which  sutlers  no  change,  vvil!  show  us  absolute  identity, 
and  make  such  a  dictionary,  to  boot,  we  will  agree  not  to  say 
of  any  thing  to-day,  it  i*  the  sa  ne  it  was  yesterday,  provided 
it  have  undergone  the  least  change. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

On   Volition. 

That  the  reader  may  come  to  this  subject,  prepared  to 
judge  correctly  of  the  opinions  we  are  about  to  advance,  it  is 
necessary  that  he  have  a  sincere  love  of  the  simple  truth  of 
nature;  and  that  he  have  no  interest  in  the  mysterious  and 
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complicated  dogmas  of  (he  schools.  That  he  free  himself  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  influence  of  our  very  objectionable 
language,  so  as  not  to  be  deceived  by  such  as  the  writer  may 
be  under  the  necessity  of  using.  Me  must  have  correct  no- 
tions of  cause  and  effect,— be  must  remember  that  a  cause 
is  nothing  more  than  an  event  which  is  immediately  and  inva- 
riably followed  by  a  certain  other. event,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstance?,— and  indeed  we  often  use  the  word  when  it  can- 
not be  said  to  mean  so  mwh  as  this,  unless  we  give  the  word 
event,  a  broader  meaning  than  ika/i  agent  acting  ;" — but  he 
must  not  suppose  that  the  succeeding  event  never  does  and 
never  can  occur,  except  it  be  immediately  preceded  by  one 
and  the  same  event  : — The  body  A  maystnke  the  body  B, 
and  this  body  may  move  a  certain  distance  in  a  certain  di- 
rection. This  is  an  event  caused  (immediately  preceded) 
by  the  stroke  of  ihe  body,  A  ;  but  the  body  X  may  be  brought 
pretty  near  the  body  B,  and  by  attraction  cause  it  to  move 
the  same  distance  and  in  the  same  direction  that  it  did  when 
impulsed  by  the  body  A.  Here  then,  are  two  like  events,  or 
the  same  event  occurring  twice,  from  different  causes.  It  is 
necessary,  also,  that  the  reader  be  aware,  that  it  is  just  as 
natural  for  matter  to  act.  be  it  in  what  state  it  may,  as  it  is 
for  it  not  to  act  ; — that,  being  at  rest,  it  never  moves  or  acts 
without  cause,  and  being  in  action,  it  never  rests  or  ceases 
to  act  without  cause.  An  internal  action  going  on  in  any 
organ,  no  more  ceases  to  go  on  without  some  cause  for  its  ceas- 
ing, than  a  cannon  ball  ceases  to  move  without  a  cause,  after 
being  forced  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  : — some  change, 
some  wear  and  tear,  must  take  place  in  the  organ,  from  its 
own  action  ;  or  some  alteration  in  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
fluids  flowing  to  and  from  the  organ,  must  take  place;  or 
some  other  action  must  take  place  in  the  same  precise  organ, 
®r  some  organ   connected  with  it,   wh.ch  must,  according  to 
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the  laws  of  nature,  be  followed  by  a  cessation  of  the  action 
which  ceases. 

In  treating  of  the  relation  between  the  nervous  and  muscu- 
lar systems,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  immediate 
antecedent  or  cause  of  voluntary  contractions,  is  an  action 
commencing  in  the  brain  and  extending  along  the  nerves  into 
the  voluntary  muscles.  This  action  of  the  nervous  system  is 
an  unconscious  action,  and  we  call  it  the  motive  uction  of  the 
nervous  system. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  this  action  does  not  commence  in 
the  sensoriurn,  or  that  part  of  the  brain  in  which  conscient 
actions  occur;  but  in  a  contiguous  part— perhaps  in  the  ce- 
rebral extremities  of  nervous  fibrils,  of  a  d liferent  organization 
than  those  which  take  on  conscient  actions  ;  and  is  excited, 
caused,  or  more  properly,  is  immediately  preceded  by  certain 
conscient  actions  of  the  sensoriurn,  just  as  any.  other  effect  is 
immediately  preceded  by  its  cause. 

The  relation  between  the  conscient  actions  of  the  sensori- 
urn, and  the  motive  actions  of  the  biain,  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  relation 'which  subsists  between  a  master  and  his  ser- 
vant. The  master  and  the  servant  may  act  independent  of 
each  other  ;  yet  when  the  master  commands,  do  this — do  that 
— goon — stop,  the  servant  obeys ;  but  the  master  is  not  con- 
trolled by  the  servant.  So  the  conscient  ai  d  motive  actions 
may  even  commence,  and  continue,  independent  of  each  oth- 
er ;  yet  the  motive  actions  (unless  they  are  unruly,  as  in  epi- 
lepsy, tetanus,  &c.)  commence,  vary,  and  stop  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  conscient  actions  ;  that  is,  they  commence,  vary, 
and  stop,  according  to  those  conscient  actions  of  the  senso- 
riurn which  occur.  But  the  motive  actions  do  not  govern 
the  conscient  actions,  that  is,  it  is  not  a  fact,  a  universal  fact, 
©rlaw,  that  when  such  and  such  motive  actions  occur,  such 
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and  such  conscient  actions  or  thoughts  follow  as  a  necessary 
consequence. 

Again,  a*  (he  servant  may  be  set  to  work  by  the  master,  and 
afterwards  continue  to  work  independent  of  (he  master,  in  the 
same  way  as  directed,  until  again  dictated  by  the  master,  or 
until  exhausted — at  which  time  he  can  work  no  more  if  com- 
manded ever  so  urgently  ; — so  the  motive'  actions,  having 
been  excited  by  the  conscient  actions,  may  continue  to  go  on 
as  at  first,  independent  of  the  conscient  actions,  until  varied  or 
stopped  by  the  conscient  actions,  or  until  some  change,  some 
wear  and  tear,  takes  place  in  the  brain,  inconsistent  with 
their  further  continuance,  at  which  time  a  man  may  desire  to 
move  ever  so  much,  but  he  cannot. 

For  further  illustration  : — Certain  conscient  actions  or 
thoughts  occur  in  me,  which  constitute  a  desire  to  walk  to 
the  bridge* — certain  motive  actions  of  the  brain  Immedi- 
ately set  in,  (as  it  is  a  law  of  volition  that  they  should.)  and 
certain  muscular  contractions  immediately  follow,  and  I 
walk  along,  step  afier  step,  as  I  set  out,  without  any  fuither 
thinking  about  it.  —  I  go  trudging  along  in  the  same  pace,  cog- 
itating about  some  subject,  as  foreign  to  m)  walking  as  any 
thing  can  be  ;  but  the  moment  I  quicken  my  step,  turn  my 
course,  or  stop,  you  may  know  that  a  thought  has  occurred 
relative  to  my  walking — you  may  know  that  the  master  has 
given  a  new  command  to  the  servant. 

Although  the  conscient  and  motive  actions  of  the  brain  are 

*  We  Shrill  invaiiably  call  those  conscient  actions  which  imme- 
diately precede  the  motive  actions,  (which  motive  actions  immedi- 
ately pieced  voluntary  contractions  or  motions.)  a  desire  ;  but 
like  belief.  th;s  desire  may  be  of  a  high  or  low  dearer.  It  may,  in 
many  instances  be  of  such  l<uv  degree  as  not  t6  constitute  such 
consciousness  as  would  generally  be  called  desire. —  We  mnsi  be 
permitted  lo  have  a  lanijiiage  to  express  our  sentiments,  if  it  beat 
the  expense  of  coining  a  few  new  words,  and  altering  a  few  old 
ones. 
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essentially  different,  still  there  is  a  str'k'ng  analogy  between 
the  ultimate  facts  (hat  relate  to  them.  The  conscient  actions 
must,  in  the  (irst  place,  be  excited  by  impressions  upon  the 
senses,  after  this  they  may  recur  on  certain  occasions  without 
the  reapplication  of  the  impressions  which  first  excited  them, 
or  they  may  be  re-excited  by  the  same  impressions  ;  so  the 
motive  actions  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  excited  or  caused, 
and  afterwards  they  may  recur  on  certain  occasions  without 
being  immediately  preceded  by  that  which  first  caused  them. 
And  as  the  conscient  actions  of  the  sensonum  may  be  excited 
by  various  impressions  through  the  medium  of  at  least  five 
modifications  of  nerves,  so  the  motive  actions  may  be  excited 
by  different  causes,  that  i>,  they  may  be  the  consequents  ofdif- 
fcrent  antecedents.  The  ordinary  antecedents  of  the  motive 
actions  are  the  conscient  actions  of  the  sensonum  ;  next  to 
these  are  actions  commencing  in  various  parts  of  th»  body, 
and  extending  to  the  brain,  some  of  which  are  conscient  and 
others  unconscient.  Other  causes  of  the  motive,  actions  of  the 
brain  we  would  express  by  the  rather  loo>e  but  convenient 
phrase  of  morbid  afftctions  of  the  brain  itself,  as  in  some  ca- 
ses of  epilepsy, 

But  the  motive  actions  of  the  brain  must  be  excited  many 
more  times,  by  the  rause  which  first  excites  them,  than  the 
conscient  actions,  before  such  a  tendency  to  their  recurrence 
is  produced  that  they  may  recur  on  what  we  call  occasions. 
A  man  need  see  an  elephant  but  very  few  t:mes.  before  the  ac- 
tion of  his  sensorium,  excited  by  seeing  the  elephant,  may  re- 
cur when  the  elephant  is  absent — before  the  man  may  have  a 
real  idea  of  the  elephant  ;  but  when  a  child  begins  to  walk,  or 
a  man  begins  to  dance,  the  conscient  actions  must  excite  the 
motive  a  great  many  times,  before  the  child  can  walk,  or  the 
jrian  dance   without  thin  Icing  an>  thing  about  it. 

We   will   now  show  what  we  mean  by  occasions,  as  above 
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used.  When  one  thought  creeds  another  6n  account  ol 
some  relation  between  them,  we  sa}  that  the  thought  which 
precedes,  is  the  occasion  of  the  thought  which  succeeds.  With 
re-pert  to  the  motive  actions,  we  cannot,' in  few  words,  show 
distinctly  what  we  mean,  when  we  sa} that  I  hey  occur  oft 
occasions:  we  must  suppose  a  cas« — Suppose  that  I  hav6 
performed  a  dozen  different  actions  in  immediate  succession, 
a  thousand  times  or  more  ;  new  if  a  desire  excite  that  motive 
action  of  the  bruin  thai  cot  responds  to  the  first  of  this  dozen 
actions,  and  then  1  think  of  something  quite  foreign  to  these 
actions,  i  he  remaining  eleven  may  still  follow  ;  and  if  so,  we 
should  say  that  one  motive  action  of  the  brain  is  the  occasion 
of  that  other  uhich  immediate!}  succeeds  it. 

When  we  sa}  that  one  thought,  or  one  motive  action  of  the 
brain,  is  the  occasion  of  another,  we  do  not  mean  that  such 
thoughts  and  such  actions  are  not,  as  truly  and  as  really,  cutt- 
ies of  the  thoughts  and  actions  which  succeed  them,  a?  im- 
press'ons  upon  the  senses  are  canst  s  ol  sensations  and  per- 
ceptions. But  these  causes  or  antecedents  arc  different  from 
the  antecedents  of  these  thoughts  and  actions,  thtjirst  tunc  or 
times  they  occurred  $  on  this  account,  and  for  sound's  sake, 
we  call  them  occasions.  Indeed,  considering  the  notions  gen- 
erally annexed  to  the  word  cause,  and  to  the  word  occasion, 
we  think  it  would  always  be  more  correct  to  say  that  one 
event  is  the  occasion  ol  another,  than  to  sa)  that  one  event  is 
the  cause  of  another. 

One  grand  reason  why  men  -so  generallj  believe  that  all 
the  motions  of  their  voluntary  organs,  even  the  most  familiar, 
are  excited  by  cooscient  actions,  or  to  use  a  common,  but  ve- 
ry mischievous  word,  by  the  "  will,"  is  undoubted!)  this  : 
AW  motions  which  we  perform  wlum  we  are  experimenting 
with  ourselves,  to  determine  whether  the)  he  ?o  or  not,  cer- 
tainly are  thus  excited  ;  of  couise,  instead  of 'coming  d.ieclly 
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at  (he  truth  in  <his  way,  our  experimenting  on'y  serves  to 
confirm  us  in  error.  13  it  let  a  man  who  is  liudging  onward, 
musing  on  Ins  wordly  plots,  slop  of  a  sudden,  and  think  whe- 
ther he  have  been  willing,  desiring,  or  thinking  something  re- 
lative to.  every  <(ep  which  he  his  taken  for  miles  hack. 

It  would  he  ahsuid  to  say  that  he  has,  but  was  not  conscious 
of  ii  at  the  tune,  for  to  will  is  but  to  think,  and  to  think  is  to 
be  conscious — to  sa>  that  a  man  wills  or  desires  any  thing, 
and  is  not  conscious  of  it  at  the  tune,  is  a  downright  contra- 
diction. A i id  as  lor  sa_)  ing  that  a  man  wills  e^  ery  step  which 
he  takes,  while  thinking  of  something  quite  foreign  to  his 
walking,  hut  cannot  afterwards  remember  it,  it  would  be  say- 
ing something  which  no  man  can  ever  prove  to  be  true,  but 
winch  we  have  the  following  good  reasons  for  believing  to  be 
false. 

First.  It  is  strange  indeed,  if  certain  thoughts  or  conscient 
actions  do  occur  several  thousand  times  wi' Inn  an  hour  or 
two,  and  cannot  recur  at  the  end  of  this  tune,  so  connected 
wiih  other  thoughts,  as  altogether  to  constitute  a  remember- 
ing that  these  certain  thoughts  hav<  oi  cured  v\  uhui  this  tune — 
strange.  I  say.  since  it  so  often  happens  that  a  conscient  ac- 
tion of  the  scusoriutn,  having  occurred  two  or  three  times  to* 
day,  may  recur  a  week  hence  without  impression. 

Seco  d.  When  conscient  actions  do  actuall)  excite  motive 
ones,  we  can  remember  it  ; — we  must  add,  sometimes,  and  not 
add  alzoays, — lest  it  he  said  that  we  beg  the  question.  Bat 
this  every  man  will  own,  when  he  performs  any  new  or  un- 
common act,  or  even  when  he  quickens  his  pace  while  walk- 
ing, lie  can  afterwards  remember  that  he  thought  something 
about  it — that  he  willed  it,  and  well  may  he  wonder  that  he 
cannot  remember  that  he  willed  his  most  common  actions,  if 
he  do  indetd  will  ihem  all. 

Tiii id.  PhiiosooueJ  of  every  class  admit  that  whatever 
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thinks  can  think  but  ene  thought  or  act  but  one  action  at  a 
time  ;  neither  can  the)  do  oihei  wise  than  admit,  lhat  to  will, 
as  the  expression  is,  is  to  think,  as  much  as  to  guess,  to  judge, 
or  to  cogitate: — the)1  must  admit,  that  willing  supposes  an 
ait,  or  actions  of  that  which  thinks.  Now  as  a  walking  man 
is  all  the  time  putt  ng  one  leg  before  the  other,  where  s  ilie 
time  for  him  to  la)  plots,  and  judge  about  matters  and  things, 
if  every  step  must  be  preceded  by  a  certain  act  of  that  winch 
lays  plots  and  judges?  How  is  it  lhat  a  man  writes,  and  rea- 
sons within  himself  at  the  same  time,  if  both  these  processes 
suppose  different  trains  of  actions  of  that  which  thinks  hut 
one  thought  or  acts  but  one  action  at  a  time  ?  We  say  that 
when  a  reasoning  man  is  writing,  ever)  particular  letter 
which  he  makes  is  not  immediately  preceded  by  a  particular 
desire  or  willing  io  make  such  letter  ;  but  this  is  what  we  sup- 
pose takes  place  : — we  suppose  that  when  a  man  first  hams 
to  write,  first  begins  to  make  letters,  he  has  a  particular 
thought,  w  II,  or  desire,  to  make  each  and  every  letter  winch 
he  does  make  ;  and  that  when  he  first  begins  to  write  words, 
he  attends  to  the  writing  of  each  word.  But  after  long  prac- 
tice, his  zeriting machine  gets  so  habituated  to  writing  the  let- 
ters of  words  m  a  proper  order,  that  it  needs  only  one  touch 
of  his  thinking  part  to  put  it  in  motion,  and  it  will  write  a 
whole  word  while  this  thinl  i.  g  pari  is  engaged  in  a  reasoning 
process.*  After  still  longer  practice  in  writing,  the  thinking 
part  may  think  over  a  whole  sentence,  and  giungthe  wr  ,i  g 
part  one  command  to  write  it,  it  is  done,  even  if  the  master 

*  Besides  other  evWenee  of  the  above  opinion,  the  following  may 
be  mentioned  :  When  a  man  is  in  the  habit  of  writii  g  a  word 
Tirong.  he  will  continue  to  wiite  it  wrong,  if  he  do  nut  it H end  to  it, 
alter  he  knows  that  he  is  in  such  habit  ; — he  will  continue  to  do  so 
until  he  gets  in  the  habit  of  writing  it  correctly  Man)  and  many 
a  lime  has  the  ptesent  writer  written  the  word  doctrines,  doclruigs, 
alter  he  knew  belter. 
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turn  away  to  «omr  oOier  business,  as  he  often  does,  after  he 

ha?  se,  the   ivalking  machine  in  operation*. According  to 

the  principles  of  immaterialism,  it  cannot  be  that  a  man  wills, 
and  judges  or  imagines,  at  the  same  lime  ;  if  willing  and  judg- 
ing are  not  the  same  thing.  And  we,  even  we,  do  not  believe 
that  he  dots,  although  our  leading  principles  are  as  different 
from  those  of  immaterialism  as  i  ruth  is  from  error  ;  and  would 
more  easily  admit  of  the  supposition  that  a  man  may  will  or 
desire  at  the  same  time  that  some  other  intellectual  process 
is  going  on.      But  to  return. — 

Fourth.  The  motions  of  the  ribs  and  diaphragm  (organs 
concerned  in  breathing.)  may  be  accelerated,  retarded,  or  for 
a  time  suppressed,  by  a  desire  ;  hence  the  diaphragm,  and  (he 
muscles  that  elevate  the  ribs,  ma)  as  properly  be  called  vol- 
untary as  any  other  ;  but  in  a  sleeping  state,  (we  do  not  say 
a  dreaming  state.)  a  state  in  which  it  would  be  a  whim  10  say 
that  conscient  actions  of  the  sensorium  oci-ur,  we  continue 
to  breath.  Now  if  the  motive  actions  of  the  brain  occur  iu 
sleep,  without  being  immediately  preceded  by  conscient  ac- 
tions, why  may  they  not  do  so  in  a  waking  state  ? 

Why  should  it  be  difficult  for  men  to  admit  that  the  motive 
actions  of  the  brain  may  occur,  or  rather  recur,  on  occasions, 
i.  e.  without  being  preceded  by  the  same  antecedents  which 
preceded  them  when  they  first  occurred  ;  since  they  must 
and  will  admit  that  the  conscient  actions  do  thus  occur  ? 

We  have  now  been  endeavoring  to  show  that  the  motive 
actions  immediately  succeed  some  of  the  conscient  actions  of 
the  sensorium,  (which  actions,  to  distinguish  them  from  oth- 
ers, we  say  constitute  desires  or  willings.)  as  subsequents  or 
effects  of  such  actions  ;  and  furthermore,  that  the  motive  ac- 
tions may,  after  much  practice,  recur  on  occasions,  as  well  as 
the  conscient.  But  even  conscient  action  or  thought  is  not 
succeeded  by  a  motive  action— we  are  not  always  moving 
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when  we  are  thinking  ;  and  the  question  now  is  :  What  con- 
gcient  actions  do  the  motive  ones  follow  ;  or,  as  vve-will  put  it. 
when  do  the)  follow  ?  Ii  ma)  be  said  that  when  a  man  is  a!  a 
tavern,  and  those  thoughts  occur  in  h;m  which  constitute  a 
desire  to  go  home,  he  gets  up  and  goes  home.  This  is  very 
plain  and  satisfactory  ;  but  if  the  man  also  have  a  desire  to 
stay  and  hear  the  end  of  a  story,  what  then  ? — We  proceed 
to  answer  this  question.  We  suppose  that  there  is  some  cause. 
in  every  case,  for  a  man  to  be  doing  whatever  he  is  doing, 
whether  he  be  sitting,  standing,  walking,  or  whatever  else 
yon  may  mention  ;  and  such  cause  is  either  mechanical  force, 
or  a  desire  of  his  own.  We  hold,  too.  that  whatever  a  man  be 
doing,  this  will  he  continue  to  do,  until  there  be  some  cause 
for  Ins  ceasing,  either  (hat  he  get  tired  out,  or  stopped  by  me- 
chanical force,  or  until  he  have  a  greater  desire  to  do  some- 
thing else,  than  to  do  what  he  is  doing.  If  a  man  have  a  de- 
sire to  do  one  thing,  and  a  desire  to  do  another  thing,  both 
which  things  lie  cannot  do,  or  cannot  do  at  the  same  time, 
he- acts  agreeable  to  the  predominant  desire  ;  but  if  the  two 
desires  exact  iy  equal,  counterbalance,  or  neutralize  each  other, 
he  acts  according  to  neither,  except  one  of  the  desires  be  to 
do,  or  keep  doing  what  he  is  doing;  in  this  case  he  keeps  do- 
ing so.  These  are  ultimate  and  universal  facts,  or  laws  of 
volition  ;  and  there  is  no  mystery  about  them,  unless  it  le 
mysterious  that  a  ball  should  not  move  when  impulsed  by  two 
equal  and  opposite  forces,  or  with  one  force  which  is  equal, 
but  not  superior  to  the  force  by  which  it  is  attracted  to  the 
spot  where  it  lies,  If,  then,  the  man  at  a  tavern  have  a  great- 
er desire  to  stay  and  hear  the  end  of  a  story,  than  he  has  io 
me,  he  stays  and  hears  the  slorv  ;  or  if  hi>  des.ie  to  go 
home  equals,  and  no  more,  his  desire  to  hear  the  story  through, 
he  stays  and  hears  it  through. 

•Some  ma)  ihmk  that  the)  c  n  bri  g  objectio.-s  to  the  doc- 
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trine,  that  nothing  hut  physical  force  ever  causes  a  well  man 
to  perform  any  motion,  iny  contraction  of  his  voluntary  mus- 
cles, which  he  docs  not  desire  or  choose  to  do  ;  they  may  say 
tint  (he  criminal  who  loves  life,  walk?  of  himself  to  the  gal- 
lows, yet  his  desire  lo  he  hung  can  not  exceed  his  desire  to 
walk.  But  all  such  objections  are  only  seeming  ones:  the 
truth  is,  the  criminal  cannot  have  his  choice,  tocease  lowa'k 
towards  the  gal'ows  or  to  he  hung,  and  he  knows  it.  It  is  for 
hun  to  choose  whether  like  a  man  he  will  walk  to  the  gallows, 
or  whether,  like  an  obstinate  fellow,  he  will  he  carried  to  the 
gallows,  and  hi*  greater  de  ire. i.e.  his  choice,  is  to  walk.  I  1- 
deed,  when  physical  force  propels  a  man,  it  is  not  the  man 
that  acts,  hut  he  is  acted  upon,  and  it  would  he  philosophi- 
cally correct  to  say,  that  a  well  man  never  performs  any  act 
or  motion,  which  he  does  not  choose  or  desire  to  perform — 
certain  habitual  movements,  excepted  ;  and  these  never  oc- 
cur contrary  to  a  wish  of  his,  at  the  time,  A  man  may  be 
placed  in  circumstances  which  he  would  not,  and  of  course, 
do  things,  voluntarily,  which  he  would  not,  were  it  not  for 
such  circumstances  ;  but  whatever  he  does  do  he  does  fiom 
choice,  we  may  say.  a  necessary  choice,  if  he  do  it  in  pref- 
fcrrence  to  suffering  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  not  do- 
ing it.  We  have  not  a  dozen  laws  of  volition — they  are  but 
few  ; — the  most  important  one  is.  that  a  man  do  that  (possi- 
ble act)  which  he  has  an  unconnterbalanced  desire  to  do.  To 
have  such  desire,  is  to  choose,  lo  please,  to  determine,  to 
will,  to  "  have  a  mind,"  to  do  the  thing  eesired.  We  may  ob- 
serve, however,  that  according  to  the  common  acceptation  of 
terms,  to  will  is  to  have  thoughts  which  immediately  precede 
the  motive  actions  of  the  brain,  whereas,  to  determine  do 
a  thing  tomorrow,  is  to  have  such  thoughts  occur  as  to  con- 
stitute a  conviction  that,  if  nothing  unexpected  turn  up,  it 
will  be  your  pleasure,  or  choice,  to  do  the  thing  tomorrow. 
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It  is  a  thing  which,  owing  to  circumstances  you  think  of,  you 
do  not  have  a  greater  desire  to  do  now  than  you  have  to  do 
something  else  inconsistent  with  the  thing  you  determine  to 
do  to  morrow. 

Should  any  one  assert  that  a  willing  consists  in  something 
more  than  in  having  certain  ideas  occur,  one  after  another, 
let  him  observe  as  well  as  he  can,  what  goes  on  in  himself,  let 
h:m  he  careful  that  he  is  not  himself  decerved,  and  that  he 
do  not  attempt  to  deceive  others,  hy  empty  sounds  ;  and 
then  let  him  tell  us  what  it  is.  To  he  sure,  when  we  come 
to  treat  of  the  passions,  we  shall  mantain  that  they  consist  in 
something  more  than  conscient  actions  of  the  sensorium,  and 
admit  that  what  is  commonly  called  desire,  may  consist  in 
something  more  than  conscient  actions  of  the  sensorium  alone. 
But  although  this  will  do  very  well  for  us,  since  we  maintain 
that  thinking  and  sending  are  not  functions  of  an  unextended 
tiling  ;  we  have  a  curiosity  to  know  what  the  immatenalists 
will  tell  us  that  xoilling  consists  in,  if  it  be  not  essentially  the 
the  same  as  thinking, — which,  by  the  by,  we  suppose  to  be 
the  same  as.  to  have  thoughts,  and  to  have  thoughts  the  same 
as,  to  have  ideas.  The}  wont  tell  us,  will  they,  that  their  mi- 
ex'^nded  thing  has  par!-,— a  thinking  part  and  a  willing  part  ; 
and  that  a  man  may  think  and  will  at  the  same  time,  and  yet 
thinking  and  willing  are  not  the  same  thing?  If  they  do.  we 
trust  they  will  be  so  good  a<?  to  show  us  why  an  act  of  the  will- 
ing  part  can.  and  an  act  of  the  thinking  pai  t  cannot,  be  imme- 
diately succeeded  by  motive  actions  of  the  brain  and  nerves, 
or  if  they  please,  by  contractions  of  the  muscles.  Perhaps 
they  may  tell  us  that  it  is  so,  because  such  are  the  hiws  of  na- 
ture, and  that  they  can  tell  us  no  more  about  it.  Very  good, 
but  may  it  not  just  as  easily  and  rather  chraper  be  a  law  of 
nature,  for  certain  motive  actions  of  the  brain  to  set  in.  on 
the  occurrence  of  certain  thoughts  1  JSow  wc  know  that  we 
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have  thoughts  and  of  course,  a  thinking  part,  but  we  have 
no  evidence  at  all,  that  we  have  any  willing  part,  besides  the 
thinking  part ;  we  cannot  discover  in  any  of  our  zcillings  that 
we  have  any  thing  besides  sensations  and  thoughts.  And  if 
simple  truth  hid  preceded  complicated  error,  and  we  had 
never  heard  any  thing  about  the  "an//"  and  the  many  other 
powers  ■du&fucuUies  of  the  Soul,  (all  thingless,  and  (he  second 
and  third  very  ambiguous  names,)  we  never  should  have 
thought  any  thing,  more  or  less,  about  volition  than  this  : — 
on  the  occurrence  of  certain  sensations  and  thoughts,  or  cer- 
tain thoughts  alone,  certain  motions  of  the  body  immediately 
follow. 

As  we  maintain  that  not  more  than  one  sensorial  desire 
can  exist  in  the  same  man.  at  one  and  the  same  instant,  and 
as  it  is  clear,  that,  in  th.s  insta  it,  the  desire  which  does  exist, 
cannot  be  equalled  or  counterbalanced  by  an  opposite  de- 
sire j  it  may  be  asked  why,  the  moment  a  man  has  any  de- 
sire to  do  a  thing,  the  motive  actions  of  the  brain  do  not  set  in 
and  the  man  start  to  do  this  thing  ? 

In  answer  to  this  question,  we  offer  the  following  conjec- 
ture :  We  suppose  that  thoughts  succeed  thoughts,  a  little 
more  quickly  than  motive  actions  succeed  thoughts.  Hence, 
if  conscient  actions,  constituting  a  desire,  be  immediately  suc- 
ceeded by  such  as  cnostitute  an  opposite  desire,  there  is  no 
time  for  the  motive  actions  to  set  in  so  as  to  give  rise  to  mus- 
cular contractions  ;  but  if  one  desire  be  not  immediately  suc- 
ceeded by  an  opposing  thought,  the  motive  actions  do  set  in. 
But  we  know  from  what  we  have  experienced  in  ourselves, 
that  after  a  man  has  set  out  to  do  a  thing,  a  "second  thought" 
sometimes  stops  him  quicker  than  a  cannon  ball  would  do. 

Different  desires  give  rise  to  different  motions  ;  this  will  be 
admitted  on  all  hands,  for  it  is  but  saying,  in  the  language  of 

the  schools,  that  a  man's  will  governs  his  actions  ; — it  is  t«t 
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state  an  ultimate  fact,  or  law  of  nature,  or  volition,  and  none 
but  those  who  disbelieve  tin?,  will  talk  about  explaining  it. 
"\Ve  ilon'l  hear  any  one  talk  about  explaining  laws  oi  nature  : 
to  explain  her  phenomena,  is  to  explain  ever)  thing  to  be  ex- 
plained. Tiie  Deity  himself  cannot  explain  a  law  of  nature 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  woid  explain  ought  to  be  used  by 
men. 

When  two  different  desires  which  are  exactly  equal,  imme- 
diately succeed  each  other,  the  man  may  be  said  to  be  choice- 
nculcr,  but  when  there  be  but  one  desire,  or  when  one  desire 
is  more  than  equalled  by  another,  he  may  be  said  to  be 
choice-absolute, 

A  man  seldom  remains  choice-neuter  for  any  length  of 
time  ;  for  as  the  sensorium  is  continually  thinking,  some 
thought  is  apt  to  occur,  which  is  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale, 
already  on  the  balance  :  when  this  is  done,  the  man  is  choice- 
absolute,  and  the  motive  actions  set  in. 

Ninety- nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  the  thought  which 
turns  the  scale,  or  the  desire  which  gives  rise  to  action,  when 
not  counteracted  by  an  opposing  thought,  is  so  trilling,*  that 
one  can  hardly  say  what  induced  him  to  do  so  and  so,  and 
will  very  readily  say,  "  1  might  have  done  otherwise  if  1  had 
had  a  mind  to."  This  we  grant,  objecting  only  to  the  lan- 
guage used.  If  the  conscient  actions  of  his  sensorium  had 
been  different,  his  actions  would  have  been  different  ;  but  as 
it  was,  his  actions  were  as  much  necessary  consequents  of 
their  antecedents,  as  other  effects  are  necessary  consequents 
of  their  antecedents. 

However  much  the  short  sighted,  and  those  who  have  an 

*  A  thought  may  be  said  to  be  trifling^  when  it  does  not  relate 
to  any  thing  of  importance — dues  not  relate  to  any  thing  which,  if 
it  do  or  do  not  occur,  or  do  or  (to  not  exist,  can  make  but  very  little 
odds  io  the  happiness  or  misery  of  ium  hi  whom  tiie  thought  occurs. 
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interest  in  choking  truth,  may  talk  and  scribble,  the  fact  is  as 
stubborn  and  unalterable,  as  the  laws  of  nature,  that  whatever 
a  man  has  done,  he  could  nut  otherwise  than  do,  and  his  do- 
ing so,  is  absolute  proof  that  tie,  as  he  was,  under  all  the  cir* 
cumstanc.es  of  the  case,  could  not  do  otherwise  than  he  did. 
If  a  man  do  not  do  a  thing,  it  is  proved  that  he  might  not, 
nay,  could  not  do  this  thing  at  the  time. — To  say  that  a  man 
might  have  done  so  and  so,  if  he  had  desired,  chose,  or  had  a 
"  mind  to,"  is  to  say  nothing  at  all  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of 
free  agency,  or  against  the  doctrine  of  necessity.  So  may 
water  run  up  hill,  //'sufficient  force  be  given  it, — so  may  gun- 
powder not  explode  on  the  application  of  a  spark,  if  it  be 
well  drenched  with  watt,r  ;  nay.  water  must  run  up  hill,  and 
gunpowder  cannot  explode,  under  these  circumstances.  In 
all  cases  where  the  antecedents  are  different,  the  consequents 
not  only  may,  but  must,  be  different  ;  for  such  are  the  laws 
of  nature. 

The  sequences  of  nature  are  linked  together,  if  we  may  use 
a  figurative  expression,  by  an  indissoluble  bond  :  the  same 
antecedents  must,  under  the  same  circumstances,  be  followed 
by  the  same  consequents  ;  and  every  individual  act  or  event, 
whether  it  occur  without  or  wiihin  the  human  skull,  is  the 
consequent  of  an  antecedent,  or  in  older  language,  the  effect 
of  a  cause.  It  is  one  of  the  links  in  the  chain  of  events  that 
constitute  the  phenomena  of  nature. 

We  hardly  know  what  to  say  of  a  man  who  admits  that 
there  are  no  events  without  causes  ;  that  a  cause  is  that 
which  must,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be  followed  by  an  ef- 
fect ;  and  then  says  that  man  is  a  free  agent.  He  might  as 
well  admit  that  two  times  and  twice  are  synonjmous  terms, — 
that  twice  four  are  equal  to  eight,  and  then  say  that  two  times 
four  arc  not  equal  to  eight. 

Some  may  say  that  this  doctrine,  if  generally  believed, 
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trould  have  a  bad  effect  on  society,  and  Ural  they  "  would 
not  believe  it  if  the)  knew  it  is  Hue  ?"  Bui  my  dear  reader, 
you  cannot  help  believing  it.  The  laws  of  belief  are  the 
same  with  you  as  with  me  ;  you  may  not  own  that  you  be- 
lieve it  ;  you  may  even  assert  that  you  do  not,  and  attempt 
to  argue  against  it ;  but  to  assert,  or  to  argue,  is  not  to  believe 
or  disbelieve.  But  how  do  you  know  that  the  stale  of  soci- 
ety would  be  worse  than  it  now  is — how  do  you  know  that 
there  would  be  less  human  happiness,  or  more  human  mise- 
ry in  the  world,  than  there  now  is,  if  the  doctrine  of  necessity 
should  be  universally  believed  ?  Have  you  any  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  a  general  knowledge  of  troth  will  increase  the  sum 
of  human  misery  a9  much  as  it  will  increase  the  sum  of  hu- 
man happiness  ?  To  he  sure,  owing  to  the  present  state  of 
mankind — owing  to  the  errors  which  at  present  prevail — the 
diffusion  of  truth  and  the  consequent  eradication  of  error 
might  give  rise  to  some  upturnings  and  overbadings  which 
would  disturb  the  peace  and  comfort  of  many  an  ant's  nest; 
and  we  might  expect  a  mighty  fus«.  and  stir  among  them. — 
But  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  but  that  great  good  would 
result  to  mankind,  as  one  great  family,  from  the  diffusion  of 
truth  ;  ai:d  like  good  surgeons  who  produce  a  little  tempora- 
ry pain  by  probing  and  washing  an  old  sore,  to  bring  about  a 
cure,  every  philanthropist  ought  to  persevere  in  gradually 
and  tenderly  eradicating  ignorance,  error,  and  all  their  evil 
progeny.  Knowingly,  we  ought  to  wound  no  one's  feelings 
uselessly.  B  it  when  argument  may  he  aided  by  giving  an 
absurdity  a  good  S\  .  t  think   we  are  justifiable  in  do- 

ing it. 

Few  appear  to  be  sensible  of  the  degree  to  which  the  hap- 
piness of  the  human  family  might  probably  be  increased,  if  a 
few  million  of  dollars,  and  the  labor  of  a  few  thousand  men, 
should  be  yearly  expended  in  diffusing  truth,  and   promoting 
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sound  morality, — (he  machinery  for  choking  truth  and  diffas- 
ing  error,  being  at  the  tame  time  motionless.  Men  would 
soon  begin  to  believe  alike  ;  foi  truth  is  one  universal  thing, 
and  all  who  are  taught  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  must  believe  alike. 

Wars  between  nations,  wars  between  church  and  people, 
wars  between  neighbors,  and  wars  within  one's  own  breast, 
would  soon  cease  to  exist  on  account  ofdilFerence  of  opinio.). 
Merit  or  demerit  would  no  longer  consist  in  believing  or  d  »- 
believing  any  thing,  and  the  expression  '"he  that  believeth 
not,  shall  be  damned,"  would  not  be  understood.  B  ii  vir- 
tue would  consist  in  increasing  the  sum  of  human  happiness, 
and  diminishing  the  sum  of  human  misery.  Societies  would 
be  formed  for  the  diffusion  of  philosophical  truth,  and  the 
promotion  of  real  virtue  ;  and  he  that  detected  errors  or  de- 
veloped truths  would  be  as  good  as  his  neighbor,  whose 
brains  might  be  a  little  more  phlegmatick.  Different  and 
more  effectual  inducements  would  be  held  forth  for  men  to  do 
good,  and  refrain  from  doing  evil  ; — if  any  one  did  soe.ety  an 
injury  he  would  be  degraded,  with  compassion — he  would  not 
be  held  up  for  professing  to  believe  that  one  and  three  are  sy- 
nonymous terms,  and  the  like  o'  that.  But  if  he  reformed, 
as  manifested,  not  by  word,  but  by  deed,  he  would  be  again 
restored  to  society  and  publicly  applauded.  And  what  is  a 
very  important  consideration,  the  incalculable  amount  of  hu- 
man misery  which  consists  in  the  "horrors  of  death  1"  and 
the  fears  of  "an  eternal  hell  (ire  !"  would  be  blown  away,  as 
chaff  before  the  wind. 

We  should  here  close  this  chapter,  were  it  not  for  the  erro- 
neous notions  entertained  by  many,  concerning  the  succes- 
sion of  a  man's  thoughts.  There  are  many  who— to  use  their 
own  expressions— believe   that  a  man's   thoughts  are  under 
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the  confroll  of  his  "  will  ;"  that  he  may,  and  in  many  instan- 
ces ought  '"to  banish  thoughts  from  his  mind."    &c.  &:c. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  other  subject  under  heaven,  concern- 
ing which  men  so  generally  entertain  erroneous  views, 
which  views  may  so  easily  be  shown  to  be  erroneous,  as  they 
do  concerting  (his.  Men  find  that  they  can  think  as  they 
think,  and  not  only  so,  but  if  they  please  they  can  think  of  this, 
that,  and  'tother  subject  5  hence  they  ver)  readily  and  incon- 
siderately assent  to  the  position,  that  a  man  may  think  as  he 
"has  a  mind  to  ;"  and  suppose  that  this  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
a  man's  thoughts  are  under  the  controle  of  his  will.  But  this 
doctrine  will  not  stand  (he  test  of  inquiry.  What  is  the 
WM  ? — Let  us  proceed  upon  (he  principles  of  irnmatcrialism, 
and  ask,  candidly,  what  is  the  will  ?  Is  it  any  thing  distinct 
from  the  mind  and  the  brain  ?  No.  Is  it  a  part  of  the  brain  ? 
No.  Is  it  a  part  of  the  mind?  No;  for  that  which  is  unex- 
tended  has  no  parts.  Is  it  a  faculty  of  the  mind  ?  It  is  gener- 
ally so  considered.  It  appears  then  (hat  a  faculty  of  an  iin- 
extended  thing  which  is  known  to  exist  on!)  by  its  faculties, 
is  no  part  oi  such  thing!   But  what  is  a   faculty  of  the  mind  ? 

hem hem Well,— it  is  nothing  but  a  fact. 

It  is  a  fact  (hat  on  (he  occurrence  of  certain  thoughts,  certain 
muscular  contractions  immediately  follow  ;  it  is  a  fact  that 
on  the  occurrence  of  certain  thoughts,  certain  other  thoughts 
succeed  ;  when  a  man,  for  instance,  thinks  he  will  think  about 
heaven,  he  thinks  more  about  heaven.  It  is  because  of  these 
facts  that  we  say  the  mind  has  the  faculty  of  causing  the  vol- 
untary muscles  to  contract,  and  of  causing  its  own  self  to 
think  shout  this,  that,  and  ihe  other  thing;  this  faculty  we 
call  the  will.  Well,  Mr.  Lnmaterialisi,  since  you  spake  as  a 
philosopher,  and  not  as  a  poet,  or  an  orator  before  a  popular 
assembly,  we  must  tell  you  that  we  object  to  your  language, 
in  the  strongest  terms.     It  is  calculated  to  deceive, — it  is  old 
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language  go! fen  into  use-,  in  days  of  ignorance ;  and  is  calcu- 
lated to  keep  alive  the  very  notions  that  gave  rise  to  it  :  the 
word  will  is  general iy  understood  to  mean  something  existing 
Hi  the  head  besides  a  fact  !  However  if  such  language  is  in 
such  genem I  use,  that  it  is  better,  for  the  present,  to  use  it, 
than  to  invent  a  substitute,  we  permit  you  to  use  it.  But  we 
must  ask  you  what  causes  the  will  [the  fact  !]  to  act  ?  We 
suppose  you  will  grant  that  every  willing  is  an  act  of  that 
which  wills  5  but  there  are  no  events  without  causes,  no  gaps 
in  the  great  chain  of  events,  anil  we  do  not  see  but  that  you 
must  suppose  another  will,  to  cause  your  old  one  to  act,  and 
so  go  on,  supposing  wills,  one  atop  of  another,  until  you  get 
to  heaven,  the  Great  First  Source  of  all  events  !  ! 

Immalerialist. — I  must  confess  this  is  rather  difficult  ground 
to  maintain — more  so  than  I  ever  befoie  thought.  I  have 
heard  so  much  about  "  the  will,-'  about  a  man  "  controlling 
his  thoughts,"  and  so  much  of  ce.isure  when  a  man  chances 
to  believe  differently  from  his  neighbor-,  that  I  never  dreamt 
but  that  there  is  a  will  in  a  man's  head,  that  makes  his  thoughts 
Come  and  go  at  pleasure,  free  and  absolute  pleasure  ;  and 
that  a  man  in  whom  this  something  does  not  cause  good 
thoughts  to  occur,  but  suffers  evil  ones  to  occur,  is  to  blame  ; 
and  in  some  instances  deserves  to  have  his  body  tied  up  to  a 
stake,  and  made  to  smart  most  wretchedly,  by  having  afire 
built  about  it  ! — But  1  will  take  the  ground  of  the  late  pro- 
fessor Brown  of  Edinburg.  He  was  an  immaterialist,  and  an 
acute  reasoner  too,  though  not  quite  so  orthodox  as  1  could 
wish  ;  but  as  I  am  drawn  into  company  where  1  must  reason, 
I  will  take  such  ground  as  I  can  defend  without  giving  up  the 
tapilol.*  Brown  maintains  that  all  our  sensations,  thoughts, 
and  emotions — in  a  word,  all  our  intellectual  phenomena,  are 


*  The  doctrine  of  soul,  as  something  distinct  from  the  brain. 
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states  of  nn  unexpended  and  indivisible  mind  ;  and  that  this 
mind  can  exist  in  but  one  state  at  a  time.  Of  course,  to  will, 
does  iW  suppose  the  existence  of  an)  thing  but  the  mind  in  a 
certain  stale  ;  and  to  will  a  motion  of  one  of  our  members,  is 
to  have  the  mind  in  such  a  certain  state  as  it  is,  immediately 
anterior  to  such  muscular  contractions  as  produce  the  mo- 
tion . — !0  will  a  thought,  is  but  to  have  the  mind  in  a  certain 
s!a!e  immediately  anterior  to  its  existing  in  such  state  as  con- 
stitutes the  thought.  Does  this  sense  of  the  expression,  to 
will  a  thought,  suit  you  any  better  ? 

We. — To  be  sure,  this  is  not  so  absurd  as  to  say,  a  fact  cau- 
ses thoughts  to  exist,  and  prevents  the  existence  of  thoughts 
which  have  no  being;  but  the  question  before  us  does  not  re- 
late altogether  to  the  fitness  of  expressions  :  the  main  ques- 
tion is,  whether  there  be  any  thing  like  free  and  independent 
agency  in  the  succession  of  a  man's  thoughts  -,  whether  every 
thought  which  does  occur,  must  not  as  neces*anly  occur,  as 
pain  must  follow  the  application  of  a  red  hot  iron  to  the  skin 
of  a  living  and  healthy  man  •,  in  short,  whether  it  be,  or  be 
not,  the  effect  of  a  cause  ?  And  to  establish  such  free  agency, 
we  should  as  soon  have  thought  of  your  referring  to  any  other 
authority  as  to  that  of  Brown.  Although  Brown  was 
not  a  professed  materialist  nor  necessarir.n,  he  has  done 
more,  perhaps,  tharrany  other  one  man  towards  establishing 
materialism  and  other  important  truths.  Locke  did  consid- 
erable, by  banishing  the  world  of  innate  ideas.  Every  man 
who  dispels  any  of  the  metaphysical  darkness  of  the  schools, 
furthers  the  cause  of  materialism,  whether  he  designs  to  or 
not.  But  to  the  point.  It  must  be  granted,  that  according 
to  the  principles  of  Brown,  the  mind  changes  states  as  fre* 
queatly  as  we  have  different  sensations,  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions ;  and  to  change  state  supposes  action  ;  and  an  action  is 
an  event,  whether  the  agent  acting  be  discernible  or  not. — 
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Now,  where  are  you  ?  A  certain  state  of  the  mind  (a  state 
which  constitutes  a  desire,  will,  or  willing,)  is  immediately 
succeeded  by  a  certain  other  state,  constituting  a  thought  ; 
but  what  caused  the  mind  to  exist  in  the  fint  state  ? — no 
events  without  causes — no  gaps  in  the  everlasting  chain  of 
events — what  will  in  ide  the  mind  will,  to  think  the  thought.  1 
Immaterialist. — Reason  is  a  dangerous  thing  ;  it  ought  not 
to  be  e\erctNed  in  the  present  case  ; — we  may  reason  away- 
all  the  exalted  sentiments  concerning  human  nature,  and 
make  a  man  a  mere  Organized  machine,  who  is  no  more  abso- 
lutely culpable  for  any  thing  he  docs,  in  the  eyes  of  his  Maker, 
than  a  cotton  factory  ;  destroy  ing,  thus,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  that  icholesome  morality  which  is  productive  of  so 
much  human happiness.  1  know  that  when  I  am  deter- 
mined to  think  of  any  subject,  I  can  and  do  think  of  it,  and 
when  I  choose  to  think  of  some  other  subject,  1  can  [do] 
think  of  it  ;  and  this  is  all  I  mean  by  saying  my  thoughts  aie 
under  the  control  of  my  will.— I'll  hear  no  more  of  your  mis- 
chievous philosophy  ;  1  am  satisfied  with  my  own  opinions, 
and  I  leave  you  to  enjoy  yours.— May  God  have  mercy  on 
your  souls  !- 


j^e,__That  man  is  no  rmmskull— he  feels  the  force  of  ar- 
guments ;  but  he  is  either  too  proud  to  admit  that  he  is  wiser 
to-day  than  he  was  yesterday,  or  else  he  has  some  selfish  mo- 
tives in  keeping  alive  ancient  absurdities.  He  appears  to  be 
alarmed  at  our  reasoning  away  the  fundamental  principles  of 
that  sound  morality  which  is  productive  of  so  much  human 
ht;.oi;iess  ;  but  he  has  too  much  good  sense  to  suppose,  for  a 
moment,  but  that  more  good  than  evil  will  result,  in  the  end, 
to  mankind,  as  one  great  family,  from  the  d.ilus.on  of  truth. 
He  has  no?,  however,  and  never  will  have,  sense  enough  to 
reason  away  the  laws  of  nature,  or  what  is  equally  difficult, 

to  refute  the  doctrine  of  necessity. 

39 
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He  pays  that  when  he  is  determined  to,  or  chooses  to  think 
of  any  subject,  he  can  [does]  think  of  such  subject  ;  and  that 
this  is  all  he  means  by  saying  his  thoughts  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  his  will.  But  if  this  be  all  he  mean,  we  admit  that  his 
thoughts  are  under  the  control  of  his  will  ;  and  it  argues  ex- 
actly as  much  in  favor  of  man's  free  agency,  and  consequent- 
ly against  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  as  to  say,  that  when  fire 
is  applied  to  gunpowder,  the  gunpowder  can  [does]  explode. 
Let  us  say,  for  instance,  that  a  man  is  determined  to  think  of 
heaven.  This  language  suffers  nothing  in  sense  by  render- 
ing it  thus  : — the  man  thinks  he  will  think  of  or  about  heaven. 
But  is  there  no  cause  for  his  thinking  he  will  think  thus  ?  If 
he  cast  back  a  little,  he  will  find  that  these  thoughts  were 
preceded  by  other  thoughts,  in  some  way  or  other,  related  to 
them,  and  th^sc,  again,  by  others,  and  so  on.  lie  will  see 
that,  considering  his  sensorial  tendencies  and  the  laws  of 
thought,  every  thought  which  does  in  him  occur,  must  as  ne- 
cessarily occur,  as  an  uneonfined  body  must  move  when 
struck  by  a  heavier  body  swiftly  moving. 

A  man  having  got  so  far  as  to  think  he  will  think  of  heaven, 
already  thinks  of  heaven  ;  and  as  all  thoughts  relative  to 
heaven  are  rela'ed  to  each  other,  we  should  expect,  according 
to  the  principles  which  we  have  said  regulate  the  succession 
of  thoughts,  that  he  would  think  more  about  heaven,  than 
merely  to  think  he  wdl  think  of  heaven. 

We  see  that  it  argues  nothing  to  say  a  man  may  think  as 
he  pleases,  chooses,  or  "  has  a  mind  to  ;','  and  beside-,  the 
expression  is  very  nonsensical,  as  much  so  as  to  say,  a  man 
may  think  as  he  thinks  ;  for  to  please,  choose,  or  have  a  mind 
to,  is  but  to  think. 

If  there  be  a  will'm  a  man's  head,  which  may  control  his 
thoughts,  in  the  sense  in  which  these  two  words  are  geneially 
understood,  why,  when  a  man  is  tired  and  worn  down  b)  the 
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toils  and  anxieties  of  the  day,  does  he  not  stop  hi?  thoughts  I 
He  would  then  be  in  a  refreshing  sleep.  Why,  like  a  fool, 
does  he  tumble  and  think  half  the  night,  anxiously  desiring  to 
go  to  sleep  ?  Surely,  it  must  be  a  very  strange  and  powerless 
-controller  to  put  into  such  an  active  organ  as  the  brain,  that 
cannot  stop  its  actions. 

Why,  if  a  man  may  will  his  thoughts,  does  he  not  always 
think  of  a  man's  name  when  he  wi — desires  it  ?  If  you  do 
think  of  a  man's  name  on  a  desired  occasion,  it  occurs  to  you 
in  this  way  :  Some  ideas,  moie  or  less  remotely  related  to  the 
idea  of  the  man's  name,  are,  in  some  way  or  other,  caused  *o 
occur  ; — the  fact  that  you  desire  to  think  of  his  name,  is  proof 
that  some  such  ideas  have  occurred  :  the  desire,  as  it  is  cal- 
led, consists  of  some  such  ideas ;  and  as  ideas  that  are  related 
are  apt  to  suggest  each  other,  it  is  clear  on  what  principle  the 
idea  of  the  man's  name  occurs  to  you. 

But  why  all  this  talk  to  prove  that  the  actions  of  that  which 
thinks,  are  not  controlled  by — .the  actions  of  that  which  thinks, 
when  it  may  be  done  by  one  short  argument  ?  The  very  ex- 
pression, will  a  thought  implies  a  contradiction.  Who  can 
will  a  thing  until  he  have  an  idea  of  what  to  will  ?  But  the 
instant  a  man  have  an  idea  of  what  thought  to  will,  that  very- 
instant  is  the  thought  already  present — :it  has  occurred  accor- 
ding to  the  principles  which  we  have  mentioned  in  several 
parts  of  this  work. 

We  must  here  be  permitted  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  which, 
however,  relate  more  particularly  to  what  we  have  said  in  the 
fore  part  of  this  chapter,  than  to  what  we  have  just  been  ad- 
vancing. 

We  have  said,  that  on  the  occurrence  of  certain  conscient 
actions  of  the  sensorium,  certain  motive  actions  of  the  brain 
and  nerves  immediately  set  in,  and  certain  muscular  contrac- 
tions immediately  follow.     These  conscient  actions  we  call 
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desire?,  merely  to  distinguish  them  from  conscient  actions  of 
the  sensorium  that  are  not  immediately  succeeded  b>  motive 
actions.  •  In  doing  this,  however,  we  use  the  word  desire,  in 
a  sense  somewhat  peculiar,  for  there  may  or  may  not  he,  that 
consciousness  which  is  generally  called  desire.  These  de- 
sires we  call  thoughts,  also,  for  we  call  every  conscient  ac- 
tion of  the  sensonum  alone,  a  thought.  Should  the  reader 
ask  why  we  do  not  use  the  word  will  in  the  instances  in  which 
we  use  the  word  desire,  we  answer,  because  we  fear  the  con- 
sequences of  using  this  word  ;  we  think  it  would  be  more  apt 
to  suggest  erroneous  notions  than  the  word  desire. 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  find  more  dififculty  than  we  do  in 
admitting  that  it  is  a  thought  which,  through  the  medium  of 
the  motive  actions  of  the  nervous  system,  gives  rise  to  volun- 
tary contractions.  If  he  do,  it  is  because  he  does  not  have 
the  same  notion  of  a  thought  that  we  do  :  he  may  own  that  a 
willing  supposes  consciousness,  but  does  not  feel  right  in  call- 
ing it  a  thought,  or  thinking  ;  and  for  this  very. good  reason, 
he  calls  it  a  willing  and  ever  has  done  so.  Bui  he  must  re- 
memoer  that,  in  many  cases,  words  which  are  quite  different 
in  themselves  mean  the  same  thing  in  reality. 

If  a  man  would  have  just  such  notions  as  we  do,  concern- 
ing thoughts  or  ideas,  and  concerning  volition  ;  he  must  put 
aside  all  preconceited  notions  ;  must  look  right  into  a  man's 
head,  and  there  s«-e  the  sensorium  near  the  centre  of  the  brain, 
with  nerves  running  up  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the  body,  and 
see  it  acting  one  action  after  another,  (calling  each  one 
of  these  actions,  a  thought  or  idea)  and  see  that  when  a 
certain  action  of  the  sensorium  occurs,  a  motive  action  com- 
mences in  a  certain  nervous  tract  and  runs  down  into  a  mus- 
cle, and  a  contraction  of  the  muscle  immediately  follows. 
Should  any  one  ask  why  one  conscient  action  of  the  sensori- 
als is  succeeded  by  a  certain  motive  action  of  the  nervous 
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system,  in  preference  1o  another  ;  we  would  ask  him  why 
events  out  of  the  skull,  occur  in  any  kind  of  order,— why  the 
event  13.  instead  of  the  event  L,  X,  G,  or  any  other  event, 
immediately  succeeds  the  event  A. 

We  mil),  perhaps  he  told,  that,  notwithstanding  all  we  have 
said,  the  existence  of  the  motive  actions  of  the  nervous  sys-; 
tern,  is  not  a  fact  known,  hut  an  hypothesis — we  grant  it.  We 
are  not  immediately  sensible  of  their  existence — they  are  not 
objects  of  sense  ;  but  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth  is 
also  an  hypothesis.  The  supposed  existence  of  the  motive  ac- 
tions of  the  nervous  system  enables  the  physiologist  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  volition,  and  many  phenomena  which  he 
witnesses  in  disease  and  while  experimenting  upon  anirnais. 
even  after  their  death  ;  as  much  as  the  supposed  diurnal 
revolution  of  (he  earth,  enables  the  astronomer  to  explain 
certain  astronomical  phenomena.  We  know  of  no  well  as- 
certained fact  thai  tends  to  disprove  either  of  these  supposi- 
tions. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

On  the  Passions. 

The  passions  consist  of  thoughts  and  natural  sensations,  not 
immediately  excited  by  agents  exterior  to  the  body.  Some 
of  them  consist  of  conscient  actions  that  commence  in  the 
nerves  and  extend  to  the  seusorium,  others  consist  of  con- 
scient actions  that  commence  in  the  seusorium  and  extend 
down  the  nerves.  The  former  we  propose  to  denominate 
the  organic  passions  ;  the  latter,  the  sensorial  passions. 

We  say  the  passions  consist  of  thoughts  and  natural  sen- 
sations, not  because  we  suppose  theie  is  any  thing  in  nature 
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wh;ch  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  truly  natural  ;  but  to  exclude 
from  o  ir  definition. of  the  passions,  all  those  sensations  which 
arise  from  morbid  states  of  the  system,  as  the  tooth-ache,  the 
belly-ache,  the  pain  of  the  gout,  &c.  &c.     . 

The  definition  of  passion,  which  we  have  given,  is,  we 
think  more  philosophically  correct  than  any  other  that  can 
be  given.  The  only  objection  to  it,  is,  the  word  has  not  gen- 
erally been  used  in  so  broad  a  sense  ;  for  according  to  this 
d<  finition  it  may  be  contended  that  even  the  pains  of  a  nat- 
ural labor  must  be  considered  as  constituting  one  of  the  organ- 
ic passions,  and  it  would  require  a  good  deal  of  metaphysical 
subtlety  to  make  it  appear  that  they  do  not. 

As  we  do  not  generally  knov/,  precisely,  by  what  and  how, 
the  organic  passions  are  excited,  we  shall  take  the  liberty 
to  say  they  are  excited  by,  or  arise  from,  states  of  the 
organs.  When  the  stomach  contains  a  quantity  of  heal- 
thy gastric  fluid,  and  no  food,  it  is  in  such  state  that  hun- 
ger arises  ; — when  the  organs  subservient  to  generation  are 
in  a  state  of  plenitude,  or  in  an  irritable  state,  the  venereal 
passion  often  arises  without  what  may  be  called  an  exciting 
Cause. 

The  sensorial  passions  may,  also,  be  said  to  be  owing  to 
the  stales  of  our  organs,  and  especially  to  the  state  of  the 
gensorium.  The  actions  which  constitute  the  sensorial  pas- 
sions, we  say,  commence  in  the  sensorium  :  if  a  man  become 
angry  on  account  of  what  he  sees,  hears,  or  feels,  we  do  not 
gay,  the  anger  commenced  in  the  eye,  ear,  or  shin — the  ac- 
tions of  the  optic,  auditory  or  cutaneous  nerves  constitute  no 
part  of  the  anger.  And  as  no  anger  would  arise  on  the  oc- 
currence of  these  sensations,  if  the  sensorium  were  destitute 
of  tendencies,  it  may  truK  be  said,  that  the  sensorial  passions 
are  more  especially  owing  to  the  state  of  the  sensorium,  than 
to  the  state  of  any  other  part  of  the  system.     But  if  it  were 
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possible  for  two  persons  to  possess  sensorial  tendencies  pre- 
cisely alike,  in  kind,  number,  strength,  relation,  in  short,  in 
every  possible  respect  ;  we  believe  that  one  of  these  persons 
might  become  angry  on  seeing,  hearing,  or  feeling,  what  the 
other  might  see,  hear,  or  feel  and  not  become  angry.  We 
are  led  to  this  opinion  by  the  fact,  that  the  same  man  does 
not,  at  different  times,  become  angry  on  what  would  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  equally  vexing  ;  and  yet  we  cannot  suppose  this 
difference  of  susceptibility  to  anger  is  owing  to  any  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  his  sensorial  tendencies.  What  would 
vex  the  weary  laborer  at  eve,  he  mav  with  patience  bear, 
after  a  recruiting  night's  sleep  ; — what  would  be  taken  in 
good  humour  by  the  man  who  has  just  taken  his  dram,  may 
the  next  hour  make  him  mad.  it  appears,  then,  that  so  far 
as  the  sensorial  passions  are  depending  on  states  of  our  or- 
gans, they  are  not  owing  altogether  to  the  sensorial  tenden- 
cies, though  these  are  essential  to  their  existence  ;  it  appears, 
also,  that  when  the  nervous  system  is  in  such  state  as  it  is.  af- 
ter exhaustion  from  fatigue,  muscular  ot  sensorial,  or  from 
high  stimulation,  it  more  readily  takes  on  such  actions  as 
constitute  anger,  (and  the  same  might  be  said  of  some  other 
passions,)  than  at  other  times. 

According  to  our  views,  a  man  is  never  in  a  passion,  or 
more  properly,  a  passion  is  never  in  man,  when  there  is  no 
conscient  action  of  a  nerve.  Actions  of  the  sensorium  alone, 
may  be  more  or  less  vivid,  we  admit  ;  but  when  vivid,  they 
alone  constitute  nothing  more  thin  what  we  would  call  vivid 
thinking.— A  man's  thoughts  may  be  distinct  a. id  numerous, 
but  they  do  not,  of  themselves,  constitute  a  passion. 

The  organic  passions  are  often  called  appetites  ;  the  sen- 
sorial, especially  the  fainter  ones,  are  often  called  emotions. 
In  most  instances  of  the  sensorial  passions,  the  nervous  ac- 
tions are  confined  to  the  nerve*  about  tne  epigastrium,  ot  that 
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upper  and  middle  region  of  the  abdomen,  which  includes  the- 
"  pit  of  the  stomach  ;"  but  in  sortie  instances,  as  gamesters 
well  know,  the  nervous  actions  thrill  down  the  back,  even  in- 
to the  extremities. 

When  any  thing  is  first  told  to  us,  which  does  not  accord 
with  what  we  have  been  in  'he  habit  of  believing,  it  at  first 
appears  to  us  irrational  ;  but  on  more  mature  consider- 
ation we  often  think  of  some  fact  which  we  admit  as  such, 
but  which  we  must  admit  to  be  equally  inexplicable  with  the 
thing  told  us  ;  ibis  thing  (hen  ceases  to  appear  so  strange  and 
irrational  as  before  we  thought  of  suHi  fact.  Men  have  been 
so  much  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that  conscient  actions  com- 
mence in  the  organic  extremities  of  nerves,  and  extend  to- 
wards the  brain,  that  when  it  is  said  they  sometimes  com- 
mence in  the  brain  and  extend  down  the  nerves,  it,  at  first 
thought,  seems  irrational  ;  but  when  the}  consider  that  thfey 
cannot  explain  the  fact  that  an  action  commences  in  the  or- 
ganic extremities  of  nerves,  and  extends  towards  the  brain, 
and  that  they  admit  it  because  there  are  well  known  facts  that 
cannot  be  explained  without  admitting  it — because  that  lads 
seem  to  prove  it  ;  then  they  more  readily  admit  lliat  an  ac- 
tion may  commence  in  the  brain  and  extend  down  a  nerve. 
.And  they  will  admit  it,  if  facts  be  adduced  which  appear,  to 
them,  to  show  that  it  is  so. 

Now  the  fact,  that,  on  the  occurrence  of  thoughts  relative 
to  one's  well  being,  sensations  without  impressions  often  fol- 
low, (and  follow  too  so  instantly,  that  we  must  suppose  them 
the  immediate  consequents  of  the  sensorial  actions,)  appears 
to  prove  that  conscient  actions  may  commence  in  the  brain 
and  run  down  the  nervous  prolongatio  .s  connected  with  it. 
—  It  seems  to  be  useless  to  say  a:iy  thing  to  show  that  the 
sensations  or  emotions  of  which  we  are  speaking;  are  truly 
subsequent  to  the  thoughts  of  the  head. 
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Having  shown  what  we  mean  by  (he  passions,  we  now  pro* 
ceed  to  offer  a  few  words  concerning  some  of  their  effects,  on 
the  individual  in  whom  they  occur.  Although  some  have 
found  it  easier  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  nervous  fluid  secre- 
ted by  the  nervous  glands,  than  to  prove  it,  still  its  existence 
is  admitted  by  most  physiologists,  and  will  we  think,  in  time, 
be  admitted  by  all.  Those  who  admit  the  reality  of  this  se- 
cretion, will  not  deny  that  some  of  the  passions  increase,  and 
others  diminish  it.  By  admitting  this,  and  admitting  its  use 
to  be  what  we  have  supposed,  in  the  chapter  on  the  relation 
between  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems,  they  can  find  no 
difficulty  in  showing  in  what  way  some  of  the  passions  give 
rise  to  a  flushed  face,  a  sparkling  eye,  a  strong  arm,  and  an  in- 
creased secretion  of  bile  ;  while  others  give  rise  to  a  pale 
face,  a  fluttering  heart,  a  trembling  knee,  a  diarrhoea,  an  in- 
creased secretion  of  limpid  urine,  &c.  &c* 

Although  we  suppose  that,  in  cases  of  emotion,  a  nervous 
action  extends/row  the  brain  ;  still  we  are  of  the  opinion  that, 
in  all  those  cases  in  which  there  is  any  paleness  of  the  counte- 
nance, the  sensat'on  in  the  epigastric  region  is  in  part  owing 
to  the  pressure  of  fluids  in  this  quarter.  We  will  not  stay  to 
advance  all  the  considerations  in  favor  of  this  opinion,— only 
the  few  following  :  When  the  fluids  strike  in  from  the  surface, 
as  indicated  by  pale  shrunken  features,  there  must  be  an  unu- 
sual pressure  about  the  heart  and  lungs — a  pressure  which  in 
some  diseases  is  very  great,  and  undoubtedly  gives  rise  to  the 
oppressive  feeling  which  medical  men  term  anxiety.  Second, 
A  little  ill  luck,  or  bad  news  is  much  more  apt  to  produce 
a  disagreeable  feeling  about  the  epigastrium  and  breast  when 
the  contractility  of  the  muscular  system  (including  the  capil- 
laries of  the  lungs)  is  so  low  that  the  blood  gets  through  the 

*  See  pa^es  I4d,  lot),  16 1. 
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lungs  with  more  difficulty  than  usual  ;  and,  third,  a  deep  in- 
spiration, or  a  yawn, either  of  which  is  calculated  to  facilitate 
the  passage  of  ihe  blood  through  the  kings  and  relieve  conges- 
tions of  t!.c  venous-  biood.  relieves  for  the  lime  that  disagreea- 
ble, oppressive  feeling  which  a  man  experiences  when  he 
thinks  of  things  which  he  believes  will  (and  consequently  do, 
at  the  time)  diminish  Ins  happiness. 

Although  we  hold  that  a  passion  supposes  an  action  of  a 
nerve,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  some  conscient  actions 
of  (he  sensorium.  alone,  are  not  more  agreeable  than  others- 
some  thoughts  more  agreeable  than  others  5  but  to  ask,  why  ? 
would  be  like  asking  why  oxygen  is  different  from  hydrogen. 
No  explanation  can  be  given,  and  no  answer  can  be  given,  ex- 
cept we  say,  such  is  the  fact,  such  is  the  very  nature  of  them  ; 
or  something  like  this.  Neither  could  any  man  tell  another 
what  is  an  ngreeable  thought,  if  this  other  never  experienced 
one  himself. 

It  has  been  a  question  why  one  thing  pleases  us,  and  another 
displeases  us, — why  one  thing  excites  such  a  consciousness 
in  us  that  we  call  it  pleasant,  or  beautiful,,  and  another  thing, 
that  we  call  it  unpleasant,  homely  or  ugly.  Now  we  suppose 
that  in  some  instances  ibis  question  is  a  very  proper  one,  as 
something  of  the  why  and  wherefore  may  be  said  of  it ;  but 
in  other  instances  it.  must  be  considered  as  a  question  relative 
to  an  ultimate  fact  ;  and  when  we  are  satisfied  that  any  thing 
is  an  ultimate  fact,  it  would  be  as  foolish  to  ask  why  is  it  so? 
as  it  would  to  ask,  why  is  hydrogen  siuh  sort  of  substance  as 
it  is  ?  We  believe  that  some  agents  immediately  and  invaria- 
bly excite  agreeable  conscient  actions  in  all  nervous  systems 
organized  alike.  If  so,  it  is  an  ultimate  tact,  or  law,  that 
such  agents  excite  such  actions  in  such  nervous  systems; 
and  to  distinguish  them  from  other  agents  they  may  be  said  to 
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be  naturally  agreeable,  good,  pleasant,  or  beautiful,  in  relation 
to  those  beings  which  possess  suqh  nervous  systems. 

But  there  are  some  things  that  give  rise  to  agreeable  con- 
sciousness in  one  man,  but  not  another;  and  in  the  same  man 
at  one  period  of  l.fe,  though  not  in  a  former  period,  la  this 
case,  the  question,  why  !  is  a  proper  one  to  be  asked,  for  some 
answer — some  explanation  can  undoubtedly  be  given:  it 
must  be  owing  to  circumstances,  and  to  point  out  these  cir- 
cumstances-is  t©  explain  why.  If  a  certain  piece  of  dress 
give  rise  to  such  consciousness  in  me,  that  I  call  it  handsome, 
and  in  another  man.  such  consciousness  that  he  call  it  homely  ; 
we  must  suppose  that  either  in  the  one  case  or  the  other,  (he 
agreeable  or  dis  igreeable  consciousness  is  not  an  action  imme- 
diately excited,  but  an  action  suggested  by  means  of  ihe  piece 
of  dress;  for  it  is  probable  that  all  men  are  organized  so  near 
alike,  that  what  immediately  and  of  itself  excites  an  agreeable 
consciousness  in  one  does  »o  in  all,  and  ma)  be  said  to  be  na- 
turally agreeable.  Perhaps  neither  the  agreeable  conscious- 
ness of  me  nor  the  disagreeable  consciousness  of  the  other 
man.  is  an  action  exritcd  by  the  piece  of  dress,  but  in  both 
ca«es  an  action  suggested — perhaps  men  in  general  would  say 
that  the  piece  of  dress  is  indifferent  as  to  beauty  or  ugliness. 
It  is  owing  to  difference  of  sensorial  tendencies  that  one  thing 
gives  rise  to  an  agreeable  consciousness  in  one  man  and  not  in 
another — that  one  man  calls  one  thing  agreeable  which  auo- 
ther  man  calls  disagreeable. 

Suppose  a  man  to  be,  or  to  have  been,  in  love,  as  the  ex- 
pression is,  with  a  lady  who  wears,  or  did  wear,  a  particular 
piece  of  dress  :  suppose  that  the  man  have  enjoyed  many 
agreeable  emotions  at  the  same  time  he  saw  this  piece  of 
dress  ;  then  the  action  immediately  excited  by  seeing  th.s 
piece  of  dress,  has  occurred  many  times  in  connexion  with 
those  that  constitute  the  agreeable  emotions,  and  of  course 
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there  is  produced  in  his  nervous  system  a  tendency  to  the  re 
currence  of  these  actions  in  connexion  ;  hence  it  follows, 
that  when  a  man  sees  a  like  looking  piece  of  dress,  be  it 
where  or  upon  whom  it  may,  il  excites  an  action  of  his  ner- 
vous system,  which  calls  up  or  suggests  the  agreeable  emo- 
tions, and  he  is  led  to  say  this  piece  of  dress  looks  well,  altho' 
ir  is  not  the  immediate  cause  of  that  which  leads  bim  to  say  so. 

Jf  this  piece  of  dress  be  not  naturally  handsome,  and  an- 
other man  have  frequently  seen  it  at  the  same  time  he  has 
experienced  unpleasant  emotions,  and  seen  it  only  at  such 
times,  then  it  will  call  up  unpleasant  emotions  in  such  man, 
and  he  will  say  it  is  a  homely  looking  thing.  The  fact  lhat 
nauseating  drugs  taken  with  spirits  create  a  disgust  against 
such  spirits,  is  to  be  explained  by  referring  to  the  suggesting 
principle. 

As  the  notions  of  many  concerning  love,  are  rather  unsatis- 
factory, and  (he  notions  of  some  concerning  conscitnee,  are 
rather  ridirulous,  we  shall  dwell  a  little  on  these  two  pas- 
sions, before  closing  this  chapter.  And  tirst,  of  Love. — We 
do  not  call  (be  venereal  appetite  the  passion  of  love  ; — the 
passion  of  love  is  one  of  the  sensorial  passions,  but  the  pecu- 
liar 1  >ve  of  one  sex  for  another,  arises  from  the  venereal  ap- 
petitr.  A  man  loves  what  he  regards  as  a  cause  of  happiness 
in  him,  (and  the  gratification  of  any  organic  passion  is  so 
much  happiness,  though  often  called  pleasure,)  and  the  dif- 
ferent sexes  may  be  a  cause  of  a  peculiar  happiness  in  each 
other,  on  account  of  the  venereal  appetite  ;  hence  the  pecu- 
liar love  of  a  person  of  the  one  sex  for  a  person  of  the  other 
sex.  But  men  may  love  each  other,  and  men  may  love  wo- 
men, because  they  regard  them  as  causes  of  other  happiness 
in  them  than  that  which  consists  in  the  gratification  of  an  or- 
ganic passion.  Such  love,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  sexual 
love,  may  be  called  social  love  ;  and  it  is  the  sexual  and  so- 
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&ial  love  combined,  "that  constitute  thnt  compound  affection 
which  binds  hearts  with  a  more  lasting  cement  than  the  sexual 
love  alone  ;  and  which,  when  disappointed,  renders  the  per- 
son more  lastingly  miserable.  Beauty  of  person,  and  even  of 
dress,  favors  the  passion  of  love  ;  for  whatever  is  naturally 
beautiful,  immediately  and  invariably  excites  agreeable  con- 
sciousness in  all  persons — this  consciousness  is  so  much 
happiness,  and  we  love  what  is  tons  a  cause  of  happiness. 

Tne  appetite  which  causes  u«  to  love  a  thing,  is  not  the 
love  of  such  thing, — the  first  is  an  organic,  the  last  a  sensorial 
passion. 

Of  Conscience.  It  is  an  ultimate  fact,  or  law  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  that  on  the  occurrence  of  certain  conscient  ac- 
tions of  the  sensonum,  certain  conscient  actions  of  the  nerves, 
immediately  follow.  These  actions  of  the  nerves,  together 
with  the  actions  of  the  sensorium.  constitute,  as  we  have  said, 
the  sensorial  passions,  which  are  often  called,  not  improper- 
ly, emotions.  The  actions  of  the  nerves  alone  may  be  called 
internal,  retrogade  sensations, — internal,  to  distinguish  them 
from  sensations  excited  by  agents  exterior  to  the  body  ;  retro- 
grade, to  distinguish  them  from  the  sensations  which  consti- 
tute (in  part)  the  organic  passions,  which  sensations  consist  of 
conscient  actions  (fiat  run  towards,  instead  of  from,  the  brain. 

What  thoughts  or  conscient  actions  of  the  sensorium  are 
thus  succeeded  by  internal,  retrograde  sensations,  we  can  say- 
no  more  particularly,  than  that  they  are  thoughts  which  re- 
late to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  ourselves  or  other  sentient 
being?.  All  thoughts  about  future  misery,  be  this  misery  ex- 
pected at  what  period  it  may,  are  of  this  nature.  A  man  who 
meets  with  a  little  ill  luck,  or  hears  a  little  news  which  caus- 
es him  to  think  of,  and  expect,  a  diminution  of  his  happiness, 
or  an  increase  of  hs  misery,  experiences,  especially  if  he  be 
in  a  weak  and  exhausted  &tate}  and  abovt  ail,  if  exhausted  by 
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debauch,  a  disagreeable  sensation  in  the  breast  and  epigastric 
region.  If  he  have  been  led  to  do  a;n  thing  or  even  think 
about  doing  any  thing  which  calls  up  ideas  of  misery — any 
thing  which  he  has  been  taught  to  believe  he  shall  be  punish- 
ed for  in  a  future  state — the  same  kind  of  sensation  arises. 
That  this  sensation  is  the  same  in  kind  as  that  which  arises 
when  a  man  thinks  of  the  bad  conditions  he  expects  to  be  in, 
to-morrow,  next  week  or  next  year,  no  one  will  doubt,  after 
paying  so  much  attention  to  it  as  the  present  writer  has  done  5 
but  if  it  should  be  granted  that  it  is  not,  it  would  not  follow 
that  conscience  is  not  as  much  a  passion  as  joy. 

The  notions  entertained,  or  ai  least  expressed,  concerning 
conscience,  are  whimsical  enough:  It  has  been  talked  about, 
as  though  it  were  a  ''divine  voice"  (if  any  one  ran  ic  !l  what 
this  is)  either  slipped  into  us  about  the  time  we  were  begotten, 
or  else  coming  directly  to  us  from  heaven  just  before,  (at  the 
time,  or  soon  after  we  do  any  thing  which  the  book  of  nature, 
or  a  paper  book  has  taught  us  to  believe  we  ought  not  to  do. 
And  the  "dictates  of  conscience"  [conscience  itself]  have 
been  talked  of  as  though  they  were  "  the  strivings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  ;"  but  by  the  by  it  is  a  spirit  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  a  glass  of  grog  will  banish  from  one's  stomach,  until  the 
stimulating  effects  of  the  grog  are  over,  but  which  will  Ihen 
return,  more  troublesome  than  before,  if  the  system  be  not, 
in  the  mean  time,  recruited  by  rest  and  nourishing  food. 

We  do  not  maintain  that  the  passion  conscience,  is  no  sign 
that  the  person  in  whom  it  occurs  is  not  a  person  of  principle,  as 
the  expression  is,  but  the  reverse, — it  is  the  most  sure  sign  he 
can  have  that  he  is  a  man  of  principle — it  is  certain  evidence. 
But  it  is  not  the  least  shadow  of  evidence  that  his  principles 
are  true.  It  is  evidence  only  that  he  believes  them  to  be  true, 
which  belief  is  what  constitutes  him  a  man  of  principle.* — 

*  We  have  here  used  the  word  principle  iu  a  loose  and  familiar 
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Only  make  a  child  believe  it  wicked  to  whistle,  that  it  displeas- 
es God,  and  that  he  will  suffer  eternal,  never-ending  torments 
in  an  unquenchable  hell  fire,  for  whistling  ;  such  child,  should 
he  chance  to   whistle,  would  experience  the  same  compunc- 
tious feelings  that  many  good  hoys  now  do,  when  in  a  moment 
of  excitement  they  incautiously  swear,  or  take  the  Lord's  name 
in  vain.   Yet  for  all  this,  it  might  he  as  innocent  to  whistle,  in 
the  views  of  the  Almighty,  as  every  body  now  supposes  itto  be. 
The  law  of  conscience  is,  that  it  arise  whenever  a  man  con- 
templates   an    act  of  his    winch    he  believes  is  wrung.    We 
think,    however  that    it    is   more  intense  and    partakes  of  «he 
nature  of  fear  in  case  the  man  believe  he  shall  suffer  fordo- 
ing such  act.     Be  this  as  it  may,  the  existence  of  conscience 
in  any  man,  on  a  cerlain  occasion,  depends  on  what  the  man 
has  been  made  to  believe,  be  it  truth  or  falsehood.    And  as  a 
man's    belief,  opinions,   views,   sentiments,  or  whatever  you 
please  to  call  them,    may  undergo  changes,  we  see  why  it  is 
that  a  man  may  do  an   act  at  one  period  of  his  life,  without 
such  compunctious   feelings  as  arose  at  a  former  period,  on 
doing  the  same  act.     We   see,  too,  why  men  of  different  na- 
tions, and  different  men  of  the  same   nation,  do  not  feel   re- 
morse alike,  on  doing   the  same  deeds,  though  they  may  be 
men  of  a  similar  weak  and  nervous  constitution. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  freely  admitted,  that  what  seems  wrong 
to  one,  would,  if  known,  very  generally  be  pronounced  wrong 
by  all  men.     This  however  is  very  easily  accounted  for.     It 

sense  — in  that  sense  in  which  it  is  used  when  it  is  said  that  a  man 
who  believes  such  religious  doctrines  as  are  generally  believed, 
and  believes  in  the  fitness  and  utility  of  such  rules  of  conduct  as 
are  generally  believed  right  and  useful,  is  a  man  of  principle  But 
strictly  speaking,  every  man  is  a  man  of  principle,  who  holds  to 
any  rule  of  conduct  or  believes  any  thing  concerning  theological 
subjects  :  to  be  without  principle,  is  to  be  opiihoa-neuter  as  to  all 
moral  and  religious  cretds. 
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is  because  nature  has  taught  men  what  they  ought  to  do  to- 
Wards  each  other  ;  and  nature  is  a  universal  school-mistress* 
teaching  all  men  the  same  lesson. 

A  man  need  not  resort  to  any  paper  book,  to  learn  that  he 
does  not  want  his  person  or  property  injured,  nor  to  learn 
that  his  fellow  beings  are  much  like  himself;  neither  does 
he  stand  in  need  of  any  philosophical  speculations  to  con- 
vince him  that  his  fellow  beings  do  not  want  to  be  injured  in 
person  or  property.  Nature  teaches  him  Ibis,  and  this  is  as 
much  (we  believe  the  same,)  as  to  teach  him  that  it  is  wrong 
to  injure  his  fellow  beings.  If  be  do  injure  them,  a  sense  of 
disapprobation  arises  ;  and  if  be  believe  he  shall  suffer  for  so 
doing,  this  sense  of  disapprobation  partakes  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  fear,  and  is  called  conscience,  or  the  "  dictates  of 
conscience,"  if  the  man  believe  his  suffering  will  be  in  a  fu- 
ture world. 

It  is  an  object  of  moral  philosophy  to  point  out  the  conse- 
quences of  such  and  such  courses  of  conduct,  which  conse- 
quences are  so  remote  as  not  to  be  readily  seen  by  every 
one. — As  soon  as  any  man  is  convinced  that  any  deed,  or 
any  course  of  conduct,  is  productive  of  more  human  misery 
than  happiness,  he  is  convinced  that  it  is  wrong.  And  we 
believe' that  to  be  convinced  of  the  one,  is  precisely  the  same 
thing  as  to  be  convinced  of  the  other.  When  we  say  a  thing 
is  wrong,  what  are  our  ideas  of  this  wrong,  except  such  as  con- 
stitute a  conviction  that  the  thing,  be  it  a  disposition,  design, 
deed,  or  course  of  conduct,  is  immediately  or  remotely  pro- 
ductive of  more  human  misery  than  happiness  ? 

As  to  regarding  conscience,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the 
"  dictates  of  conscience, "  as  any  principle,  or  the  operation 
of  any  principle,  within  us.  except  the  mere  f<ct  that  on  the 
occurrence  of  certain  sensorial  actions,  certain  internal,  re- 
trogade  sensations  arise  ;  we  should  as  soon  think  of  regard* 
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ing  the  pain  which  arises  when  a  barefooted  boy  strikes  his 
toe  against  a  stone,  as  the  "  voice  of  a  Divinity  within  him," 
warning  him  not  to  strike  his  naked  toes  against  a  stone 
again  ! — But  the  world  is  full  of  strange  notions,  and  the  more 
absurd  and  mysterious  (hey  are,  the  more  obstinately  do  the 
ignorant  adhere  to  them- — Conscience  is  one  of  the  passions 
which,  like  all  other  passions,  influences  our  conduct.  It 
arises  when  we  think  of  deeds  which  we  have  done,  just  as 
sorrow  arises  when  we  think  of  losses  we  have  sustained. 


CHAPTER  XXI II. 

On  R<  ligion. 

The  word  religion,  is  used  in  quite  different  senses.  Ac- 
cording to  one  very  common  use  of  the  word,  religion  is  an 
affection  of  the  human  system.  In  this  sense  of  the  word,  it 
belongs  to  the  physiologist,  or,  if  you  please,  metaphysician, 
to  examine  into  the  nature  and  causes  of  religion  ;  and  it  is 
the  more  necessary  that  he  do  so,  because  most  persons,  even 
in  this  enlightened  age,  appear  to  be  much  in  the  dark  con- 
cerning this  matter.  Indeed,  the  notions  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed concerning  it,  are  such  as  to  excite  emotions  in  every 
well  informed  man.  It  has  been  sa:d  that  religion  i*  caused 
by,  or  consists  in,  (we  scarcely  know  which  to  say,)  being 
born  again  of  water  and  the  Spirit,— an  expression  so  very 
ambiguous,  that  if  any  one  totally  unacquainted  with  all  reli- 
gious notions,  should  ask  if  this  being  born  again  of  water  and 
the  Spirit,  consists  in  being  brought  to  hie  with  rum  and 
water,  we  should  not  think  it  strange.  Again,  it  has  been 
said   that  no  man  has  religion   until  he  have  experienced  a 
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chan<re  of  heart  ;  by  which  it  is  not  meant,  however,  that  he 
must  have  his  thorax  opened  and  Ins  natural  or  congenital 
heart  taken  out,  and  a  new  one  put  in  its  place.  At  other 
tunes,  religion  was  spoken  of  as  though  it  were  caused  by,  or 
co  isisted  in,  certain  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  or  the  Spi- 
rit of  the  Lord. 

But  to  speak  truly  and  intelligibly,  the  »eligion  of  which 
We  are  treating — often  called  the  religion  of  the  heart — is  no- 
thing  more  nor  less  than  a  sensorial  passion  ;  that  is,  con- 
scient  actions  of  nerves  preceded  by  conscient  actions  of  the 
sensorium  as  a  cause.  A  share  of  the  conscient  actions  oi  the 
sensoiinm  which  give  rise  to  these  actions  of  the  nerves,  are 
such  as  constitute  thoughts  concerning  religious  doctrines, 
occurring  in  such  order — so  Uee  from  intermixture  of  oppo- 
sing or  contradictory  thoughts — as  to  constitute  a  belief  that 
such  religion*  doctrines  are  true.  Hence  we  see  that  a  be- 
lief in  religious  doctrines  is  essential  to,  and  indeed  consti- 
tutes a  part  of,  the  religion  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

Having  shown  what  inward  religion  is,  we  proceed  to  treat 
of  its  causes  and  effects. 

Mankind  are  now  too  much  enlightened  to  mistake  mysti- 
fication for  explanation,  or  attribute  effects  to  supernatural 
causes,  when  natural  causes,  ampl)  ?  utile  ent  to  account  for 
them,  may  be  pointed  out.  Something  like  a  thousand  years 
ago,  of  course  during  the  dark  age,  it  is  said — however  in- 
credible it  may  appear  to  men  of  this  enlightened  age — that 
men  attributed  their  inward  religion  to  special  operations  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  heart!  and  some,  if  history  he  true, 
even  virtually  asserted  that  this  Being— often  spoken  of  as 
though  he  were  nothing  less  than  the  Creator  of  the  universe 
> — entered  the  human  system  and  dwelt  for  a  time  at  least,  all 
about  in  or  between  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera,— 
and  that  religious  emotions  were  caused  b>  this  agent.     If  an 
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**  awakeninGf'  or  "  revival"  took  place,  thpie  mpn  of 'he  dark 
je  used  to  attribute  it  to  "  outpourings  of  the  Spirit,"  and 
tell  of  the  Lord  p  i^ing  them  a  special  visit.  But  the>e  no- 
tions now  remain  in  history  as  monuments  of  ancient  igno- 
rance, and  men  are  left  free,  so  far  as  it  respects  Ifgal  pun- 
ishments, to  search  out  the  true  caus.es  of  all  known  events. 
Consequently  they  have  found  that  inward  religion  is  effectu- 
ated in  the  following  manner. 

Children  are  presented   with  books  which  teach  them  that 
the  first  man  and  woman   ate  an  apple  or  some  «uch  thing,  in 
consequence  of  which   the  whole  human  race  are  totally  de- 
praved, and  deserve  not  only  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow,    to  endure  much   misery   in    this  life,   and  the 
pains  of  dying,   but   to    be    eternally    wretched  afier  the)  are 
dead  !   That  the  author  of  nature,  in  his  infinite  goodness  and 
mercy,   caused  a  ch  Id    to  be  brought    forth  by  a  woman  who 
had  not  known  her  husband — a  child  who,   by  the  by,  was  as 
old  as  his  Father.      That  this    child    having  become   a   man, 
was  by  men  unjustly  executed  ;   but  came  to  life  again,  three 
days  after,  and  ascended  up  into  heaven,  (for  heaven  is  above 
us,  in  the  day  tune.)      That  on  account  of  these   things  man- 
kind will  not  be  eternally  mjserabfe  after  they  die,  merely  be- 
cause of  the  apple  affair  ;   but  still,  on  account   of  this,   their 
natures  are  so  very  corrupt,   that   is,  they  have   such   strong 
passions    or    propensities    for  doing  those  things  which    they 
ought  not  to  do,  and   are   so   little   disposed  to  do  the    things 
which    they  ought    to   do,    that  they    cannot    or    do    not  (ifc 
makes    no  odds  which  you  say)  refrain  from  doing  many  evil 
deeds,  for  doing  even  one  of-which  they  deserve   to   be  eter- 
nally damned,  and  indeed  will   be  ;    unless,   before   they   d,e 
they  are  sorry  for  doing  such  deeds  ;  and   furthermore,  pro- 
fess to  belive  such  things  as  we  are  now  stating,  and  many  oth- 
ers equally  rational,  10  be  true.     But  U  they  are  thug  lorry, 
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and  thus  profess,  instead  of  being  eternally  wretched,  the) 
will  be  eternally  and  most  exquisitely  happy. 

After  more  pains  are  taken  to  make  children,  and  young 
persons  (who  have  not  yet  sufficient  knowledge  to  reason  cor- 
rectly) believe  the  things,  than  would  be  necessary  to  cause 
them  to  believe  the  most  romanlic  story  that  ever  found  its 
way  into  books  ;  many  of  them  do  believe  them  in  rather  a 
low  degree.  And  they  think  that  after  accomplishing  cer- 
tain worldly  objects,  ami  indulging  a  little  more  in  tho.-e 
things  for  which  they  have  a  wicked  (but  natural)  propensity, 
they  must  attend  to  the  repenting  part. 

While  they  arc  in  this  etu<e  driving  pi  *hape  to  render  their 

f,  How  beings  more  happy,  of  whatever  sect  or  denomination 
they  may  be,  they  meet  with  one  or  more  persons  who  under- 
take to  convert  their  mere  cold  belief  in  religious  doctrines — 
which  is  at  best  little  better  than  mere  morality — into  real  ef- 
ective  religion,  a  religion  that  will  move  the  tongue.  For  this 
purpose  a  consciousness  a  little  lower  down  than  the  brain, 
must  be  exciied, —  there  must  be  an  emotion.  In  effecting  this, 
some  are  more  skilled  than  oihers.  The  means  b)  which 
they  operate,  are  various,,  depending  somewhat  on  circum- 
stances. For  the  most  part,  they  are  well  calculated  to  ef- 
fect the  object  in  view,  though  not  uniformly  successful.  If 
they  think  tlu  ir  subjects  are  not  properly  prepared  for  a  real 
getter-up  of  revivals,  that  is,  their  belief  in  the  religious  doc- 
trines is  not  of  a  sufficiently  high  degree,  their  fiist  object  is, 
thougb  a  little  out  of  their  favorite  line  of  business — to  in- 
crease such  belief.  This  being  done,  the)  aim  to  impress 
their  subjects  witK  the  imminent  danger  they  are  in  of  "losing 
their  souls."  and  being  eternally  wretched  in  hell  fire  (a  ter- 
rible place  for  an  unexpended  thing)  where  there  will  he 
weepinga  id  wailing  and  gnashing  o  teeth — among  the  devils, 
nrubublyj'or  the  soul  has  no    teeth.     Tin)  tell  ihem  that  llay 
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know  not  but  that  (hey  will  be  called  'o  the  bar  of  God  this 
very  night — and  perhaps  give  a  history  of  some  poor  fellow 
repenting  with  all  speed,  but  could  not  possibly  get  through 
before  the  an^el  of  death  (what's  that  '!)  flew  away  with  the 
only  thing  he  had  to  repent  with — adding,  that  if  this  repeat- 
ing apparatus  should  continue  its  operations  on  its  way  ihiiher, 
or  after  it  arrived  at  its  journey's  end,  it  will  avail  nothing  :  it 
must  all  be  done  while  it  is  in  the  brain,  or  it  is  of  no  use. — 
They  tell  them  that  now  is  the  time,  the  accepted  time,  and 
if  they  do  not  repent  noiv,  and  turn  to  God,  he  may  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  all  their  cries,  as  soon  as  to-morrow  ;  for  he  has 
long  been  knocking  at  the  "  door  of  their  hearts  IP  and  they 
would  not  open  unto  him. 

By  such  sort  of  sentiments  as  these,  delivered  in  a  solemn 
and  impressive  manner,  aided  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  by  sing- 
ing, by  instrumental  music,  and  such  other  means  as  are  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  the  nervous  system,  every  one  who  firmly  be- 
lieves that  the  impenitent  wicked  will  be  forever  wretchi  d  in 
a  future  state,  and  believes  himself  to  be  one  of  such  wicked, 
has  his  feelings  wrought  upon.  He  is  sorry  and  fearful  for 
the  corruption  of  his  nature,  and  the  many  wicked  deed?  he 
has  done  ;  and  the  more  of  these,  the'  more  sorry  i^  he.  It  is 
now  thatconscienl  actions  of  his  nerves  arise  ; — it  is  now  that 
he  repents  ; — it  is  now  that  he  is  in  the  sorrowing  stage  of  le- 
ligion.  After  remaining  in  ibis  stage  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time in  acute  eases,  not  over  a  few  days — he  is  told,  or  per- 
haps it  occurs  to  him.  that  he  is  already  repenting,  or  has  re- 
pented ;  and  of  course,  there  is  not  only  a  pro-pect  of  his 
escaping  the  eternal  wrath  of  an  angry  God,  bin  ot  his  enjoy- 
ing eternal  felicity— yes,  eternal  felicity.  Oh  !  what  a  pleas- 
ing thought  ;— he  now  begins  to  feci  hotter  ;— Ins  thoughts 
are  different;  and  of  course,  the  draagreeabh  feelings  of  his 
breast  are  go.ie.     Indeed,  if  he  oe  verj  suscepubte  ol  v.vid 
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emotion?,  (a«  the  young;,  feeble,  and  effeminate  are  the  most 
likely  to  be,)  and  be  surrounded  by  new  friend*,  to  whose 
doctrines  he  has  become  a  convert,  and  who  salute  him  with 
all  the  fervent  affection  of  brothers  and  fellow  laborers  in 
one  sjlorious  cause,  he  is  not  a  mere  thinking  man,  but  a  joy- 
ful man.  His  breast  is  alive  with  a  new  passion  ; — he  is  not 
now  the  repenting  child  of  sorrow, — the  stage  gf  oppression 
has  passed  off, — he  is  one  of  the  most  happy  beings  on  e;irth  ; 
he  tastes  of  paradise  below.  He  has  made  his  peace  with 
God,  and  professes  religion,  (another  thing  to  be  glad  of,) 
he  thinks  that  no  one  who  has  not  experienced  the  like, 
can  know  his  joys.  He  thinks  that  nothing  false  or  earthly 
could  give  him  such  bliss  ;  and  would  that  all  would  repent 
of  their  sins,  and  be  a  brother  of  his,  on  the  Lord's  side.  He 
is  enthusiastic  ;  and  if  you  express  any  doubts  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  doctrines  which  he  so  firmly  believes,  and  is  &o  happy 
in  believing,  since  he  has  been  led  to  believe  that  he  shall  be 
infinitely  happy,  he  pities  you  ; — or  if  you  go  so  far  as  to  ad- 
vance arguments  which  bear  hard  against  such  doctrines, 
may  be  offended  at  you,  and  even  secretly  endeavor  to  in- 
jure you  in  your  lawful  occupations.  He  is  not  now  equally 
kind  and  charitable  to  persons  of  all  denominations  ;  for 
he  has  taken  sides  in  a  cause,  it)  promoting  which  he 
helieves  (for  so  he  has  been  taught,)  he  is  doing  God's 
service  ;  and  in  which  he  may  have  a  wordly  interest,  and, 
being  still  human,  a  pride  in  promoting.  Consequently  those 
who  are  of  his  sect  are  to  be  encouraged,  and  those  who  are 
not,  put  down. 

Now  it  is  (his  change  in  one's  thoughts  and  feelings  con- 
cerning religious  matters,  that  constitutes  what  is  sometimes 
called  a  "  new  birth,"  sometimes  "getting  religion,"  and  at 
others,  "  a  changt  of  heart." 

it  is  well  kiiowii  to  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
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animal  economy,  that  the  expression,  change  of  heart,  as  used 
by  religionists,  is  as  figurative,  though  not  quite  so  amoigu- 
ous,  as  the  expression,  born  again  ofioater  and  the  Spirit.  — 
The  heart  is  a  thick  muscular  organ,  situated  in  the  ciiest, 
and  containing  four  apartments.  Its  function  is.to  assist  in 
circulating  'he  blood,  by  winch  it  is  excited  to  act.  It  pos- 
sesses a  much  lower  degree  of  sensibility  than  the  skin,  and 
is  never  the  seat  of  any  feeling  except  it  be  in  a  diseased 
state.  Its  action  is  often  accelerated  during  the  passions, 
probably  in  the  manner  we  have  explained  in  the  course  of 
this  work  ;  hut  it  has  no  more  to  do  with  a  man's  thoughts 
and  feelings  than  his  lungs  ;  and  we  have  no  more  reason  to 
suppose  it  is  ever  the  seat  or  hnbitntion  of  any  good  or  evil 
spirit,  than  we  have  to  believe  there  are  such  beings  in  exist- 
ence as  witches.  It  is  less  liable  to  change  than  almost  any 
other  important  organ,  and  ever)  change  of  it  is  a  disease,  re- 
quiring medicine.  But  the  heart  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
those  nerves  which  take  on  conscient  actions  during  the  sen- 
sorial passions,  and  as  it  is  often  influenced  by  these  passions, 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  ancients  regarded  it  as  the  seat  of 
somo>of  them,  as  well  as  of  good  and  evil  spirits, — a  mistake 
which  gave  rise  to  language  that  is  still  in  use  with  those  who 
prefer  ambiguous  to  plain  matter-of-fact  language. 

There  are  some  who  seem  to  regard  their  religious  joy 
not  only  as  the  effect  of  some  supernatural  agency,  but  even 
as  evidence  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  religious  doctrines 
which  they  believe  ;  but  these  we  think  are  mistaken  notions. 
Indeed,  if  every  person  who  firmly  believes  the  doctrines  of 
the  christian  religion,  who  has  repented  of  his  sins,  and  made 
a  profess. on,  should  not  be  as  happy  as  any  person  ever  was, 
it  would  be  something  so  unnatural  that  no  philosopher  could 
account  for  it.  What  !  a  man  believe  that  he  is  a  sure  can- 
didate for  eternal  and  consummate  happiness,  and  not  be 


transported  almost  to  madness.  AH  the  happiness  of  the  old- 
est man  thai  ever  lived  is  as  nothing  compared  with  such  a 
sum  of  happiness  as  this  ;  vet  how  often  do  we  see  men  al- 
most frantic  with  joy  on  meeting  with  a  little  good  luck,  which 
they  know,  can  he  a  cause  of  happinesss  to  them,  but  a  few 
short  and  uncertain  years  ?  Surely,  if  there  be  any  mystery 
concerning  the  religious  joy  of  penitent  and  professed  believ- 
ers of  the  doctrines  of  the  christian  religion,  it  is  because 
they  are  not  much  more  happy  than  they  are.  We  should 
think  they  would  sink  into  perfect  apathy:  as  to  the  things  of 
this  world,  and  anxiously  await  the  hour  of  death.  We  can- 
not account  for  their  love  of  life,  and  their  sorrows  under 
wordly  misfortunes,  but  by  supposing  that  their  belief  in  fu- 
ture bliss  is  not  of  the  highest  degree. 

As  to  religious  joy  being  any  evidence  ofthe  truth  or  divine 
origin  of  Christianity,  it  certainly  is  not.  If  a  poor  man  should 
purchase  a  ticket,  and  afterwards  be  informed  that  it  has 
drawn  20,000  dollars,  in  such  a  manner  that  he  would  firmly 
believe  it,  his  joy  would  be  just  as  much  evidence  that  he  has 
drawn  this  sum,  as  religious  joy  is,  that  the  religious  doctrines 
are  true,  or  of  divine  origin.  In  neither  case  is  the  joy  any 
evidence  of  any  thing,  more  or  less,  than  that  the  man  believrs 
— no  evidence  at  all  that  What  he  believes  is  true.  If  the 
poor  man  firmly  believe  thai  he  has  drawn  20,000  dollars,  his 
joy  is  the  same  whether  in  reality  he  have  or  have  not. 

Neither  is  the  fact  that  learned  men  of  well  organized 
brains,  believe  in  the  christian  religion,  the  least  shadow  of 
evidence  of  its  truth  or  divine  origin. — We  are  no  novel  read- 
ers, but  we  presume  there  is  no  fiction  extant  but  what  would 
be  believed  by  as  many  enlightened  men  as  believe  in  the 
christian  religion,  had  it  been  published  in  the  same  age  of 
the  world,  and  as  many  millions  of  treasure,  and  the  labor  of 
33  many  millions  of  educated  men  been  expended  in  its  cause, 
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a«  have  Wen  expended  in  (he  cause  of  Christianity,  since  its 
first  introduction  into  the  world. 

One  grand  reason  why  so  many  believe  in  the  christian  re- 
ligion, is  this  ;  They  are  not  onl\  taught  to  believe  it,  before 
they  are  old  enough  to  reason,  but  they  are  at  this  tender  age 
deeply  impressed  with  the  idea  that  they  ought  to  believe  it, 
and  that  they  will' be  eternally  wretched  after  they  die  if  they 
do  not  believe  it  :  consequently  they  think  that  they  are  not 
only  justifiable,  bnt  even  praiseworthy,  in  reading  every  thing 
that  has  been  written  in  favor  of  it,  and  rejecting,  without 
reading,  every  thing  that  has  been  written  against  it.  And 
this  delusion  is  not  a  little  encouraged  in  maturer  years  by 
those  influential  persons  who  have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
cause  of  religion.  O  dy  let  all  persons  come  to  the  age  of 
reason  before  they  are  made  acquainted  with  any  religious 
notions  m:>re  than  what  they  draw  from  the  book  of  nature  ; 
afterwards  present  them  with  the  bible,  together  with  all  that 
has  been  or  can  be  written,  both  for  and  against  it ;  and  let 
as  many  persons,  under  equally  favorable  circumstances,  be 
employed  to  convince  them  that  Christianity  is  not  divine, 
and  the  general  scheme  of  it  not  true,  as  there:  are  to  con- 
vince them  to  the  contrary  ;  then  might  the  preponderance 
of  either  party  be  considered  as  some  small  evidence  in  fa- 
vor of  its  principles. 

But  when  we  consider  how  much  time  and  treasure,  as 
well  as  blood,  have  been  expended  in  the  cause  of  Christiani- 
ty ;  the  smallness  ot  the  proportion  of  mankind  which  truly 
believe  in  it,  seems  to  argue  much  against  its  truth  and  divin- 
ity. Only  about  one  fifth  of  the  human  family  are  called 
christians,  and  as  much  as  one  half  of  Ibis  one  fifth  arc  not 
believers  in  Christianity  ;  and  not  more  than  one  ofa  thou- 
sand that  do  believe  in  it,  ever  a*  filly  examined  what  has 
Wen  written  against  it,  as  what    has  been  written  in  defence 
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of  it ;  and  nine  tenths  of  the  one  ten  thousandth  part  of  (he 
human  family  who  have  thus  examined,  had  some  selfish  mo. 
fives  in  maintaining  it.  Finally,  we  think  if  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  produce  a  single  instance  of  a  person  believing  in  the 
christian  religion,  who  examined  info  its  negative  s>de,  before 
he  were  deeply  impressed  with  (he  idea  thai  it  is  true  and  sa- 
cred.— Where  are  our  deistical  schools  and  colleges.  op<  nlj" 
and  professedly  such  ?  where  o^r  cl  <  i « ?  i  f  ;  1 1  presses?  where 
our  deistical  teachers,  all  over  the  country,  calling  the  people 
together  every  seventh  (\*\\  or  oftener,  t<>  impress  them  with 
their  doctrines  ?  Where  the  numberless  deistical  books, 
tracts,  and  weekly  papers,  thick!)  scattered  abroad,  so  as  to 
he  in  every  man's  house  ?  They  are  not  to  be  found.  O  ly 
let  deism  and  chri-tianit)  he  on  an  equal  footing  as  to  all  these 
things,  and  then  see  which  is  most  easil\  maintained  among 
the  multitude.— Let  a  century  pass  away,  and  ayain  set  if 
the  number  of  enlightened  <  hrist  ans  so  excefds  the  number 
of  enlightened  deists,  that  any  one  would  think  of  regarding  it 
as  any  evidence  of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity.  " 

If  we  represent  by  one.  the  means  that  have  been  opera- 
tin"  in  the  cause  of  deism  in  the  United  States  since  the  land- 
ing  of  our  fore-fathers  at  Phmoulh;  the  means  that  have 
operated  in  the  cause  of  christianit)  in  these  states  since  that 
time,  may  be  represented  by  100.CK  0.  Yet  it  i<  probable  that 
the  number  of  intelligent  and  confirmed  deists  at  present  in 
the  United  States,  is,  to  the  number  of  enlightened  and  con- 
firmed christians,  at  least,  as  one  to  ten.  Accordingly,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  effort  in  the  cause  of  deism  ha-  giveri  rise  !o 
10.000  true  and  enlightened  de.sN  ;  whereas  an  equal  amount 
of  effort,  in  the  cause  of  Christianity,  has  given  rise  to  only 
one  such  christian.* 

*  In  speakinsr  of  ^nliuhtPO^d  christians  as  in  the  text.  Wf  do  not 
Daeau  to  be  uudei»t«jou  that  tliev  are  ridi^iutnt-u  in  respect  to  the 


Surely,  wp  n^ed  not  suppose  that  Christianity  has  the  ?ea«£ 
divinity  about  it,  or  thai  those  who  believe  in  it  are  weak* 
headed,  to  account  for  ils  success. — T  iereis  no  doctrine  un- 
der heaven,  false  or  Irue,  but  what  would  he  as  widely  diffus- 
ed and  as  long  maintained,  if  it  had  been  introduced  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  and  as  much  effort  been  made  in  its  be- 
half, as  has  been  made  in  the  cause  of  christiauity  for  eighteen 
hundred  years  past. 

We  have  now  treated  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  the"  re- 
ligion of  the  heart,1'— more  properly,  the  religion  of  the  ner- 
vous system.  In  doing  this,  we  have  laid  down  what  we  con- 
sider the  general  scheme  of  the  christian  religion,  in  plain 
English.!  But  no  friend  of  truth  will  eensure  u?.  for  this  ;  for 
whatever  is  not  true  ought  not  to  be  believed,  and  whatever 
is  true,  so  far  from  suffering  by  being  stated  in  plain;  matter- 
of-fact  language,  will  even  stand  the  test  of  argument. — All 
doctrines  in  which  the  unlearned  as  well  as  learned,  have  a 
deep  interest,  ought,  as  much  as  possible,  to  be  stripped  of  all 
figurative  and  ambiguous  expressions,  and  exhibited  in  their 
true  colours.  Error  is  an  evil  which  is  sometimes  suffered 
to  exist  among  the  multitude,  merely  because  it  is  dressed  up 
in  sue  h  a  style  that  they  cannot  see  it.  Furthermore,  all  im- 
portant doctrines  ought  to  be  most  scrupulously  tested  by 
reason,  for  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  determine 
what  is  true  and  what  is  false,  excepting  those  cases  in  which, 

religion  which  rtiey  profess;  for  most  of  then,  have  not  examined 
into  its  negative  side;  and  no  man  can  be  said  to  be  enlightened 
co  |cerninj»  any  question  until  he  be  acquainted  with  what  can  be 
said  b  «lh  for  and  against  it. 

|  Tnere  is  so  innch  dispute  and  contention  in  the  world  about, 
nhat  is  Christianity  ?  thai  we  do  not  presume  to  decide  what  it  is  j 
but  we  think  we  have  sketched  the  outline  of  what  the  most  preva- 
lent beet  of  religionists  in  Christendom  call  christiauity. 
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We  ran  have  the  evidence  of  our  senses. — Tf  any  bodyknoW 
of  an)  other  way,  we  wish  he  would  point  il  out. 

I  do  not  presume  to  say  for  a  certainty,  hut  that  the  origi- 
nal organization  of  my  brain  is  such,  and  such  the  impres- 
sions that  have  been  made  upon  my  senses,  that  my  sentiments 
concerning  all  religions,  pretending  to  divine  origin,  are  quite 
erroneous.  I  do  not  use  the  expression  1  know*  to  express 
any  of  my  convictions  that  aie  the  result  of  a  long  and  com- 
plicated judging  process.  In  all  these  ca^es  I  can,  with  pro- 
priety, onlv  fay  I  .believe'}  for  even  conviction  which  is  the 
result  of  a  judging 'process,  depends  on  the  facts  which  we 
think  over;  and  wo  man  can  ever  be  certain  that  he  knows — • 
or  in  a  judging  process  concerning  any  question,  thinks  over— < 
all  the  facts  that  relate  to  the  question.  Becaue  a  man  sees 
as  far  as  he  can  see,  il  would  be  presumption  in  him  to  say 
that  no  one  sees  any  farther,  or  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
seen  beyond  what  he  sees. 

1  will  further  remark,  that  I  consider  every  man's  belief- 
be  what  it  may — as  the  necessary  result  ol  certain  causes  ; 
and  I  should  about  as  soon  think  of  condemning  a  man  for 
being  born  with  only  one  arm,  as  for  believing  whatever  he 
does  believe,  or  for  not  believing  as  1  believe. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

On  Phenomena  referred  to  Instinct. 

The  organic  passions  often  lead  animals,  especially  voung 
Ones,  to  perform  many  actions  before  they  have  learnt,  by  ex- 
perience or  otherwise,  win  ther  what  they  do  will  be  to  their 
good,  iii  the  end,  or  not.     Cut  il  so  happens  that  the  Great 
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Designer  ha^  caused  them  to  he  so  organized  that  they  are 
seldom  pushed  on  by  these  passioi  s  to  do  an >  thing  which  is 
not  subservient  (o  their  own  individual  good,  or  to  the  propa- 
gation and  well  being  of  their  species.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  these  instinctive  actions,  as  they  are  called,  have  greatly 
puzzled  philosophers,  and  ltd  them  to  conjure  up  man/ 
strange  notions  concerning  them. 

One  [Des  Cartes]  is  led  to  maintain  that  brutes  possess  no 
peculiar  or  ph)siological  properties,  but  ate  mere  mechanical 
(not  physiologically  organized)  machines  ;  and  of  course  are 
never  the  subjects  of  sensation  or  a  thought,  however  much, 
they  may  appear  to  enjoy  pleasure  and  endure  pain.  Ac- 
cord.ng  to  this  doctrine,  ail  instinctive  actions  must  be  mere- 
ly mechai  icai,  and  the  young  mammalian  is  drawn  to  the 
breast  ot  its  mother,  I  suppose,  by  the  scent  of  the  udder,  a 
scent  however  that  is  not  smelt  by  the  young  animal.  An- 
Other  [Darwin]  maintains  that  it  thinks  over  a  train  of 
thoughts  relative  to  the  subject,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  wnI!  be  well  for  him  to  lay  hold  of  its  mother's  teats 
and  suck  a  little.  A  thud  [Cudworth]  holds  that  "  an  active 
and  plastic  nature  !"  e\t>ts  throughout  the  world  independent 
of"  pure  mind"  or  pure  matter,  and  that  matter  is  solely  ren- 
dered visible  and  endowed  with  manifest  properties  by  a  un- 
ion with  this  plastic  nature.  Such  one  conceive?  "  thai  all 
instinctive  powers  might  oe  resolved  into  the  operation  of  this 
plastic  nature."'"' 

V\  hat  a  power  is,  that  it  may  be  "  resolved  into  an  opera- 
ti<m,"  we  leave  for  cie>se  thinkers  to  determine;  but  if  this 
11  plastic  nature"  be  that  which  renders  pure  matter  visible, 
and  be  also  the  cause  of  instinctive  actions,  we  would  ask, 
(since  Good  has  suggested  the  idea.)    why  all  visible  mat:er, 

*&ee  ••  (ioud's  £uuk  ul  .Nature,"  vwl.  1,  p.  3j7;  iWou  edit.  i¥^6. 
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ttYi©r<»anizeo!  n«  well  as  organized,  docs  not,  now  and  then  at 
Jeast.  exhibit  instinctive  phenomena. 

A  fourth  [Cuvier]  asserts  that  -i  the  understanding  may 
Iiave  ideas  without  the  aid  of  the  s<>  ses  ;  two  thirds  of  the 
brute  creation  are  moved  by  ideas  which  they  do  not  owe  to 
their  sensations,  but  which  flow  immediately  fioin  Iheir  brain. 
Instinct  constitutes  this  order  of  phenomena  :  it  is  composed 
of  ideas  truly  innate,  in  which  the  senses  have  never  had  the 
smallest  share." 

What  the  understanding  is,  and  where  it  comes  from—*- 
what  innate  ideas  it  possesses — how  it  holds  them,  or  where 
they  are  pa'ked  away — what  ideas  are,  that  they  ma\  fl<m 
immediately  fiom  the  brain — what  sort  of  instinct  it  is  thai  is 
Composed  of  innate  ideas,  at  t he  same  time  it  constitutes  an  or* 
der  of  phenomena — how  the  ideas  of  the  understanding  flow- 
ing immediately  from  the  brain,  can  move  two  thirds  of  ?h® 
brute  creation,  and  not  the  other  third,  are  questions  which 
the  materialist  feels  himself  under  no  obligations  to  answer—* 
he  considers  the  whole  talk  perfect  nonsense. 

The  learned  Dr.  Good  appears  noi  to  have  been  satisfied 
%v:th  either  oft;  e  above  doctrines  concerning  instinctive  ac- 
tions; and  by  regarding  many  phenomena  as  instinctive, 
which  the  above  mentioned  authors  did  not  regard  as  such, 
tie  finds  no  difficulty  in  making  it  appear  that  they  cannot  all 
be  accounted  for  upon  the  principles  of  either.  Accordingly 
he  begs  the  candid  attention  of  the  audience  to  which  he  is 
delivering  a  lecture,  while  he  presents  to  them  a  new  view  of 
the  subject. 

That  he  may  not  build  upon  sand,  hut  have  his  speculations 
b.i-ed  upon  a  rock,  sure  and  steadfast,  he  first  proceeds  to 
prove  the  existence  of  a  "  principle  of  life."  This  he  does  by 
showing  that  there  are  essential  differences  between  organi* 
#ed  and  unorganized  beings  j     which  dificrtuces  mu»t,  of 
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eourse,  he  ©win;;  to  the  «uperaddition  of  n  principle  of  life  to 
the  former.  He  says  he  does  not  know  exactly  what  this 
principle  of  life  is,  —  that  ><  m<  have  though!  it  caloric,  some 
oxygen,  and  some  electricity  ;  but  be  its  nature  what  it  tn  v 
it  i*  a  "controlling  and  identifying  power1'  to  be  traced  "  i 
every  organized  system,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  and  in 
every  part  of  such  system,  Whether  solid  or  fluid."  He  now 
tells  us  ("  Book  of  Nature,"  vol.  l,p.  38  i.)  I  hat  '"  the  agency 
b\  wlvch  it  [principle  of  life]  operates  is  that  which  we  tie* 
Dominate  or  should  denominate  instinct'* — ''or  to  speak 
somewhat  more  precisely,  instinct  is  (he  operation  of  the  liv- 
ing principle,  whenever  manifestly  directing  its  operations  to 
the  health,  preservation,  or  reproduction  of  a  living  frame,  or 
any  part  of  such  frame."  At  page  388,  the  same  book,  he 
says,''  instinct  ma)  be  defined  the  operation  of  the  principle 
oforganized  life  by  the  exercise  of  certain  natural  powers  di- 
rected to  the  present  or  future  good  of  the  individual." 

Now  it  appears  to  us  that  the  Doctor  has  thrown  no  light 
at  all  upon  those  phenomena  of  organized  beings  called  in- 
stinctive. Had  he  shown  us  satisfactorily  what  instinct  is, 
this  would  not  be  to  explain  the  phenomena  called  instinc- 
ts,— 'J'o  make  it  appear  that  some  unknown  thing  exists, 
and  to  give  it  a  name,  is  not  to  explain  (hose  phenomena  that 
are  referred  to  this  unknown  thing;  but  the  Doctor  has  not 
even  shown  us,  satisfactorily,  what  instinct  is*  His  principles 
vj  Life  is  a. brain-begotten  thing,  having  no  being  in  reaht)v$ 
and  the"  certain  natural  powers"  by  which  it  operates  can 
be  nothing  besides  the  principle  itself,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  its  operation  ;  yet  the  sum  and  substance  of  what  he 
has  told  us  about  instinct,  is,  that  it  is  this  "  operation." 

We  grant  that  under  the  present  (-late  of  our  knowledge,  it 
may  be  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  instinc- 
tive actious  ',  but  this  is  sure  :  he  thai  says  organized  beings 
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act  a?  they  do,  under  the  circumstances  they  are  placed,  be- 
cause they  are  organized  as  they  are,  gives  as  complete  an 
explanation  ofall  their  actions  as  he  that  refers  these  actions 
to  unknown  entities.  What  is  the  difference,  so  far  as  it  re- 
spects die  mere  explanation  of  an  action,  whether  we  say  it 
is  an  action  of  an  organ  which  is  organized  so  as  to  act  thus, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  or  whether  we  say  it  is 
an  action  of  an  oigan  which  is  enabled  to  act  thus,  by  (he  su» 
peraddition  of  an  immaterial  principle  ?  Or,  what. is  the  dif- 
ference, whether  we  say  the  conscient  phenomena  of  animals 
are  actions  of  organs,  or  say  they  are  actions  of  a  soul,  a  life, 
a  will,  an  instinct,  &c.  &c.  ?  To  be  sure,  in  the  o.te  case 
we  refer  these  phenomena  or  actions  to  real  beings,  of  which 
a  man  may  have  some  idea,  in  the  other  case,  to  brain-begot- 
ten nonentities, of  whi<  h  a  man  can  have  no  idea  ;  but  so  far 
as  it  respects  any  explanation  of  these  phenomena,  there  is  no 
difference  except  in  sound  :  only  give  these  organs  the  names 
of  soul,  will,  life,  instict,  &c.  and  there  would  not  be  even  this 
difference. 

Altho'  wo  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  g'vea  complete  and 
Satisfactory  explanation  of  instinctive  phenomena;  still  we 
cannot  close  this  chapter  without  offering  a  [cnr  more  senti- 
ments concerning  litem,  than  we  have  in  the  fore  part  of  it. 

We  suppose  that  iheorganic  passions,  which,  by  the  by,  may 
be  calico!  appetites,  desires,  longings,  hankerings,  and  perhaps 
we  may  add,  propensities,  are  the  springs  that  give  rise  to  in- 
stinctive actions.  Tin.-  being  granted,  the  fo  '.owing  questions 
arise.  First.  Why  do  animals  ignorant  of  consequences,  so 
seldom  do  anything  which  is  not  subservient  to  their  well  bit- 
ing.' Second.  As  an  organic  passion  is  not  a  muscular  action* 
but  a  cause,  more  or  less  remote,  o!  muscular  actions  ;  what 
events  take  place  in  the  system  between  thense  o(an  organic 
passion  and  the  muscoJai  contractions  thai  must  and  do  take 
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place  in  gratifying  such  passion;  or  in  other  words,  in  what 
way  do  the  organic  passions  give  rise  to  muscular  actions  ? 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  We  say  that  animals  are  so  or- 
ganized that  they  have  no  natural  appetites  or  propensities  to 
do  any  thing  which  is  not  for  theirgood  ;  and  not  being  led  to 
do  any  thing  because  they  judge  it  will  be  to  their  good,  (as 
they  often  are  after  acquiring  many  sensorial  tendencies,  and 
hence  often  do  wrong,  for  they  often  judge  erroneously,)  they 
seldom  do  any  thing  which  is  not  to  their  good. 

The  second  question  is  the  most  difficult  to  answer  ;  but  in 
our  attempts  to  answer  it,  we  may  derive  some  aid  from  the 
facts,  if  facts  they  be,  pointed  out  in  (he  chapter  on  volition. 

Those  organic  passions  which  give  rise  to  instinctive  actions 
wc  will,  for  the  present,  call  hankerings  for  something — 'not 
hankerings  for  any  particular  thing  which  the  young  animal 
has  any  idea  of  before  he  have  seen  it — but  a  hankering  for 
something,  or  if  you  please,  a  hankering.  The  young  duck 
hatched  by  a  hen  has  a  hankering  for  something,  and  the  new- 
born calf  has  a  hankering  for  something;  but  suppose  them 
both  at  the  side  of  a  pond,  the  one  with  its  foster-mother  the 
hen,  the  other  with  its  natural  mother  a  cow  ;  the  hankering  of 
the  duck  will  cause  it  to  rush  into  the  water,  while  the  han- 
kering of  the  calf  will  cause  it  to  lay  hold  of  the  cow's  teats 
and  suck.  Now  why  this  difference  ?  Why  does  not  the  calf 
rush  into  the  water,  and  the  duck  attempt  to  suck  the  cow  ? 
We  cannot  say  the  duck's  hankering  is  a  desire  to  go  into  the 
rvaier,  and  that  this  is  the  reason  it  goes  into  the  water;  for  a 
desire  to  go  into  the  water  supposes  an  idea  of  water,  but  by 
supposition,  the  duck  has  no  idea  of  water.  We  believe  it 
is  an  ultimate  fact  that  whatever  will  gratify  an  inward  long- 
ing of  a  young  animal,  looks  good  as  soon  as  he  sees  it,  feels 
good  as  soon  as  he  feels  it,  and  tastes  good  as  soon  he  tastes 

it,  without  having  previously  learned   that  it  will  promote 
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its  health  or  make  it  grow;  and  that  the  duck  goes  into  the 
water  because  its  organic  passions  are  such  that  the  water 
looks  good,  or  seems  desirable  ;  and  that  the  calf  lays  hold  of 
the  cow's  teats  for  similar  reasons. 

But  an  animal  to  have  a' hankering,  and  to  see  something 
before,  is  not  to  lay  hold  of  such  thing — to  lay  hold  supposes 
motions,  supposes  muscular  contractions,  supposes  motive  ac- 
tions of  the  nervous  system  :  now  what  go-ems,  as  we  may 
say,  these  motive  actions  ?  Are  they  immediately  antecedented 
or  caused  by  the  eorscient  actions  that  constitute  the  hanker- 
ings ?  or  are  they  immediately  anlecedented  by  the  actions 
excited  by  the  things  that  appear  good,  desirabje  or  inviting? 
or  do  (hey  set  in,  on  the  eo-exi-tence  of  both  these  sensations? 
The  duck  may  have  its  hankering  for  something,  but  seeing 
no  water  may  stay  by  the;  side  of  its  mother  the  hen,  which 
never  goes  into  the  water;  and  again,  the  duck  having  been 
in  the  water  suffers  such  a  change  in  its  system,  that,  for  the 
time  being,  has  no  such  hankering,  but  a  desire  to  return  to 
its  mother  on  the  land,  and  so  goes  to  its  mother,  and  does 
not  immediately  go  into  the  water  again,  although  it  still  sees 
the  water.  Such  being  the  facts,  it  would  appear  that  in  the 
case  of  the  duck,  the  hankering  and  the  goodly  looking  thing, 
have  each  a  share  in  giving  rise  to  its  movements. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  migrating  birds  and  fish  steer  off 
certain  courses  to  certain  places  which  they  never  saw  ;  and 
this  too  perhaps  without  being  guided  by  any  that  have  seen 
such  places ;  and  to  such  birds  and  fish  these  places  do  not 
look  desirable  or  pleasant  ;  for  they  neither  see  them  nor 
have  an  idea  of  them.  Now  what  causes  these  birds  and  fish 
to  steer  off  these  courses  as  they  do  ?  We  suppose  it  is  the 
mere  pleasure,— the  mere  feeling  ol  fitness  or  right  which 
they  experience  in  doing  so;  and  we  suppose  if  they  turn  out 
of  these  courses,  they  do  not  feel  well,  do  not  feel  right. — 
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suppose  that  a  young  duck  hatched  by  a  hen,  on  a  dry  plain, 
would  steer  off  some  straight  course  until  it  came  to  water,  if 
its  organic  passions  were  such  that  it  would  experience  aplea- 
surable  and  proper  feeling  merely  in  doing  so. 

We  suppose  that  migrating  birds  and  fish  steer  off  to  oth- 
er regions  at  certain  times  o'  year,  because  at  such  times  o' 
year  sucl  s  take  place  in  their  inward  feelings,  and  in 

the  weather,  that  they  feel  better  in  doing  so,  than  in  staying 
where  the}  ara.  Young  animals  act  from  the  feehngs  of  the 
moment,  and  not  from  any  long-headed  calculations. about  fu- 
ture consequences ;  and  the)  do  that  which  is  right  because 
there  is  nothing  to  cause  them  to  do  otherwise,  and  there  are 
no  effects  without  causes. 

Men  may  draw  some  confirmation  of  what  we  have  said 
concerning  instinctive  phenomena,  by  considering  what  they 
experience  in  themselves.  We  have  supposed  that  instinctive 
actions  are  such  as  the  organic  passions  lead  animals  to  per- 
form without  knowing,  and  consequently  without  thinking 
about  or  regarding,  the  consequences  of  such  actions  ;  now  do 
not  organic  passions  often  lead  men  to  perform  actions,  not  be- 
cause they  expect  any  future  good  to  arise  from  performing 
them,  but  because  of  the  pleasure  they  experience  in  perform- 
ing them  ?  Do  they  not  often  act  without  paying  any  regard  to 
or  even  thinking  about  future  consequences,  and  even  in  some 
cases  in  which  they  believe  the  future  consequences.will  be  bad, 
rather  than  good  1  Think  of  the  venereal  appetite.  In  ninety- 
nine  cases  of  a  hundred,  we  consider  these,  movements  as  strictly 
instinctive,  and  not  performed  because,  by  a  chain  of  reasoning, 
the  man  or  woman  has  come  to  a  conclusion  that  it  will  be  to 
his  or  her  future  well  being.  Nature  spurs  them  on  as  she 
does  the  young  mammalian  to  suck. 

Again.  Does  not  a  man  know  that  a  lady  looks  peculiarly 
good,  desirable,  or  inviting,  on  account  of  a  peculiar  organic 
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passion  of  his  ?  and  does  he  not  know  that  when  this  passion  is 
gratified,  his  mere  sexual  love  is  abated  ;  but  that  it  returns 
again,  as  the  passion  returns  ?  And  I  would  put  this  question: 
Suppose  a  man  have  been  brought  up  to  the  age  of  20,  with- 
out ever  having  seen  a  woman  or  learned  any  thing  con- 
cerning one,  and  yet  so  brought  up  as  not  to  fear  to  approach 
any  being.  Now  let  him  loose  among  women  and  all  sorts  of 
animals — let  not  a  word  be  said,  or  an  indicative  motion  be 
made ;  (we  will  have  the  women  naked  if  you  please  •,)  do  you 
not  suppose  the  women  would  seem  to  him  more  agreeable, 
fitting  and  desirable  than  any  of  the  other  living  beings  about 
him?  Would  he  not  associate  with  them,  in  preference  to  any 
of  the  other  animals  ?  If  you  admit  these  questions,  why  would 
you  not  admit  that  water  looks  desirable  to  an  untaught  duck, 
and  that  he  rushes  into  it,  not  because  he  has  learnt  by  expe- 
rience that  it  will  be  to  his  good,  but  because  of  some  organic 
passion  ? 

If  the  immaterialists  are  not  satisfied  with  our  speculations 
concerning  instinctive  phenomena,  (we  do  not  say  concern- 
ing instinct,  for  there  is  no  such  thing,)  may  they  offer  some- 
thing better:  remembering  all  the  while,  that  we  do  not  cal- 
culate to  he  deceived  by  empty  talk,  and  led  to  suppose  that 
they  explain  things  when  they  only  mystify  them. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

On  Sleep. 

According  to  our  views,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  define 
sleep.  It  is  that  stale  of  a  living  animal,  in  which  no  con- 
scient  actions  occur.  Indeed,  we  may  leave  out  the  word 
living,  for  in  truth  a  dead  animal  is  just  no  animal  at  all  ; 
and  such  are  the  sentiments  of  those  who  say  of  a  man  who 
has  died,  he  no  longer  exists. 

But  although  we  can  have  no  doubts  that  a  sleeping  state 
is  a  state  in  which  neither  sensations  (of  course  not  percep- 
tions) or  thoughts  occur,  still  some  questions  may  arise  con- 
cerning sleep  ;  as,  does  a  man  ever  sleep  1  if  he  do,  what  cau* 
ses  operate  in  bringing  him  into  a  sleeping  state  1  and  how  do 
these  causes  operate  in  bringing  about  the  ultimate  effect  ? 

There  are  but  (tw,  perhaps  not  any,  who  will  not  readily 
admit  that  they  do  sometimes  sleep,  according  to  our  defini- 
tion of  the  term;  but  putting  aside  one's  own  belief  about 
the  matter,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  prove,  by  argument,  that  a 
man  ever  sleeps,  as  some  may  at  first  think.  However,  he 
that  asserts  that  a  man  never  sleeps,  asserts  that  of  which 
there  is  not  any  evidence — there  is  nothing  to  favor  the  opin- 
ion that  a  man  never  sleeps  ;  his  continuing  10  breathe,  we 
consider  as  no  evidence  of  such  opinion.  But  there  are  some 
considerations  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that  a  man  often  sleeps, 
and  they  may  have  some  weight  with  those  who  may  be  dis- 
posed to  maintain  that  a  man's  belief  that  he  sometimes  sleeps, 
is  no  proof  that  he  believes  correctly. 

It  must  be,  and  is  admitted,  even  by  immaterialists,  that 
thinking  supposes  some   kind  of  exercise  of  the  brain  ;*  and 

*  Abernethy,  the  latest  medical    writer  whose  iove  of  popularity 
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every  studious  man  is  as  sensible  that  (his  exercise  wearies 
his  brain  as  he  is  that  walking  wearies  his  lower  limbs.  He 
knows  too,  that  during  those  hours  in  which  he  is  notawjke, 
and  in  which  he  does  not  dream  as  he  can  remember,  ihis  wea- 
riness of  his  brain,  like  the  weariness  of  his  limbs,  goes  off; 
but  when  he  does  dream,  as  he  can  remember,  he  is  sensible 
that  the  weariness  of  his  brain  does  not  pass  off,  as  when  he 
does  not  dream.  Finally,  there  is  much  evidence  in  favor,, 
if  not  absolute  proof  of  the  opinion,  ihat  a  man  often  sleeps: 
and  until  something  more  than  we  can  now  think  of,  can  be 
brought  in  favor  of  (he  opinion  ihat  a  man  never  sleeps,  it 
will  be  a  principle  with  us,  that  a  man  sleeps  during  that  time 
which  seems  a  perfect  blank  to  him,  and  during  which  he 
dreamt  not,  as  he  can  remember. 

The  causes  of  sleep  are  muscular,  or  even  mere  sensorial, 
exercise;  narcotics ;  and  compression  of  the  brain. 

By  exercise,  the  sensorium,  or  we  may  say,  the  whole  ner- 
vous system,  suffers  such  a  change  that  it  is  not  in  such  good 
condition  to  act — is  not  so  disponed  to  act,  as  before  such  ex- 
ercise, other  things  being  equal.  Hence  stronger  or  more  in- 
teresting impressions,  or  stronger  sensorial  tendencies,  are 
necessary  to  keep  a  man  awake  after  exercise,  than  before  ; 
hence,  too,  a  man  retiring  from  noise  to  a  soft  couch,  and  clo- 
sing his  eyes,  sooner  ceases  to  think  and  sense,  after  having 
studied  or  toiled  all  day,  than  he  does  on  placing  himself  in  a 
similar  situation  when  not  tired. 

We  may  say  that  exercise  is  a  predisposing  cause  of  sleep, 
and  the  avoiding  of  impressions  a  more  immediate  cause.  To 
go  to  sieep,  is  to  have  all  conscient  actions   cease.     We  do 

has  giyen  him  courage  to  advocate  the  doctrine  of  immaterialism, 
has"  admitted  the  assertion  that  the  brain  is  as  much  an  organ  of 
sensation  and  thought,  as  the  liver  and  stomach  are  organs  for  the 
secretion  of  bile  and  gastric  fluid." 
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not  believe  that  in  ordinary  cases,  the  conscient  actions  oi 
th  brain  arc  stopped  by  any  accumulation  ot  blood  within  the 
brain.  There  is  no  need  of  such  a  supposition  to  account  for 
ordinary  or  healthy  sleep.  We  do  not  see  why,  when  the 
brails  is  not  in  a  good  condition  to  act,  and  strong  impressions 
are  avoided,  it  should  not  cease  to  act  until  it  suffer  a  change 
of  condition,  or  until  stronger  impressions  are  made  upon 
some  of  the  sentient  nerves, — Because  the  sensorial  tenden- 
cies are  sufficient  to  keep  up  an  action  of  the  brain  when  it  is 
in  a  good  condition  to  act,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  may 
keep  up  such  actions  under  other  circumstances. 

But  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  narcotics  induce 
sleep  by  causing  the  vessels  of  the  brain  to  become  more  dis- 
tended with  blood,  hereby  obstructing  the  actions  of  the  sen- 
sorium.  It  may  be,  however,  that  they  affect  the  condition 
of  the  brain,  so  as  to  cause  sleep  in  some  other  way.  This 
is  certain,  after  full  doses  of  opium  are  taken,  the  vessels  of 
the  head  become  more  full.  By  turning  to  page  163,  the 
reader  will  find  our  notions  concerning  the  modus  operandi  of 
opium  in  producing  s'eep.  We  wish  the  immaterialists  would 
tell  us  how  they  suppose  opium  operates  in  stopping  the  ac- 
tions of  their  unextended  soul,  or  prevents  it  from  changing 
';  states." — An  unextended  thing  can  never  be  squeezed  or 
obstructed  in  any  of  its  actions  :  we  suspect,  too,  that  it  pos- 
sesses no  chemical  affinities. 

That  morbid  sleep  is  sometimes  caused  by  compression, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  A  pice  of  skull  driven  in  upon  the 
brain,  or  an  accumulation  of  blood  as  in  apoplexy,  or  of  wa- 
ter, as  in  hydrocephalus,  stops  the  conscient  actions  of  the 
brain  in  this  way  ;  and  when  no  conscient  action  of  the  brain 
can  be  excited,  (meaning  by  brain  all  the  nervous  matter  with- 
in the  skull,)  no  sensation  can  be  excited  ;  for  the  co-existence 
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of  a  couscient  action  of  the  organic  and  cerebral  extremities 
of  a  nerve  is  as  essentia!  to  a  sensation  as  two  tongs  put  to- 
gether are  to  a  pair  of  tongs. 

Before  closing  this  chapter,  a  few  words  may  be  offered 
concerning  some  of  the  causes  that  may  prevent  sleep.  It  is 
quite  conceivable  and  even  probable  that  a  morbid  action  of 
the  minute  vessels  of  the  brain,  especially  that  part  of  it  which 
wc  call  the  sense-Hum,  may  prevent  the  couscient  actions  of 
the  sensorium  from  ceasing,  may  cause  a  morbid  watchfulness. 
The  physician  often  finds  great  difficulty  in  causing  his  pa- 
ticn!s  to  sleep  in  such  diseases  as  are  attended  with  an  excit- 
ed action  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain — excited,  as  he  has  good 
reason  to  believe  from  other  considerations  than  merely  that 
his  patient  cannot  sleep.  With  that  disease  peculiar  to  hard 
drinkers,  known  by  the  name  of  Delirium  Tremens,  or  Brain 
Fever,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  patients  to  pass  three  or  four 
days  and  nights  in  succession  without  sleeping. 

Another  cause  of  watchfulness  may  be  exceedingly  strong 
sensorial  tendencies. — Whatever  appears  to  us  to  have  an 
important  influence  on  our  happiness,  interests  us  greatly, 
and  whatever  interests  us  greatly,  gives  rise  to  very  strong 
sensorial  tendencies  ;  either  because  we  think  much  about  it, 
or  because  our  thoughts  relative  to  this  thing  are  very  in- 
tense. Now  when  the  sensorium  is  strongly  disposed  to  think 
about  any  thing,  the  man  will  sometimes  lie  tumbling  and 
thinking  half  the  night,  in  spite  of  all  his  "  willing"  to  go  to 
sleep.  When  any  painful  disease  exists  ;  when  the  brain  is  in 
a  rested  state  ;  or  excited  by  tea,  spirits,  &c.  it  is  difficult  go- 
ing to  sleep. 

For  the  purpose  of  further  illustrating  and  confirming  the 
metaphysical,  or  more  properly,  physiological  principles,  we 
have  already  advanced;  and  with  the  view  of  dispelling  some 
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of  the  darkness  which  hang;-'  over  several  interesting  subjects, 
we  now  proceed  to  treat  of  some  of  Me  morbid  actions  and 
conditions  of  the  nervous  system. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

On  Dreaming,  Somnambulism,  and  Somnamloqaism. 

Man  exists  in  three  states,  a  sleeping,  a  dreaming,  and  a  wak- 
ing stale.  The  dreaming  state  though  essentially  different 
from  either  of  the  other  two,  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of 
the  waking  ihan  the  sleeping  state. 

Although  it  is  very  common  for  persons  to  dream,  we  class 
dreaming  among  the  morbid  actions  of  the  nervous  system; 
and  chiefly  for  the  three  following  reasons :  First,  Diseased 
persons  are  more  apt  to  dream  than  well  ones.  Second,  We 
cannot  see  that  dreaming  is  subservient  to  the  well  being  of 
the  individual  who  dreams,  as  all  healthy  actions  are.  Third, 
We  suppose  that  in  dreaming,  conscient  actions  sometimes 
commence  in  the  sensonum  and  extend  into  the  nerves,  as 
they  probanly  do  in  delirium,  which  last  affection  is  univer- 
sally admitted  to  be  a  morbid  one. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  pointing  out  an  obvious  distinction 
between  a  sleeping,  and  a  dreaming  or  a  waking  state  ;  but 
to  determine  the  precise  nature  of  the  difference  between  a 
dreaming  and  a  wak  ng  state,  appears  to  be  rather  more  diffi- 
cult. And  although  it  will  be  admitted  that  in  mo>t  cases 
there  is  a  wide,  nay,  an  essential  difference  between  these 
two  states;  yet,  for  a  short  time,  a  man  sometimes  exists  in 
such  »  state  that  he  scarcely  knows  whether  to  consider  it  a 

dreaming  or  a  waking  state. 
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We  believe  that  in  a  dreaming  state,  either  the  organic  ex- 
tremities of  the  nerves,  or  the  parts  exterior  to  them,  are  in 
such  a  ctate  (hat  impressions  do  not  so  readily  excite  conscient 
ctions  in  them  as  in  a  waking  slate  ;  we  believe  also  that  the 
scnsorium  is  not  in  so  active  a  state  as  in  waking  hours.  But 
both  of  these  things  together  do  not  constitute  all  (he  differ- 
ences between  a  dreaming  and  a  waking  stale — there  is  s»ome- 
thing  more,  but  this  something  mort  may  be  owing  to  the  tor- 
por of  the  senses. 

We  believe,  as  the  reader  knows,  that  conscient  actions 
sometimes  commence  in  the  scnsorium  and  extend  into  the 
nerves :  now  (his  is  what  we  suppose  takes  place  when  a  man 
dreams  of  seeing  objects,  hearing  noises.  &c.  We  believe 
that  when  a  man  dreams  of  seeing  any  object,  he  has  some- 
thing more  than  an  idea  or  conception  of  such  object — we 
believe  that  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  conscient  ac- 
tions take  place  in  him  that  would  were  he,  when  awake,  to 
look  at  such  object.  In  short,  we  believe  that  when  a  man 
dreams  he  very  often  has — what  we  will  for  (he  present  call — 
perceptions  without  impressions;  and  that  this  constitutes 
another  difference  between  a  dreaming  and  a  waking  ;  or  if 
you  please,  between  a  dreaming  and  a  waking  slate.  But 
conscient  actions  may  extend  from  the  sensonum  into  the 
nerves  when  a  man  is  dreaming  (hough  not  when  he  is  awake, 
hecaust  the  senses  are  in  a  torpid  state.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  only  one  action  can  take  piace  in  (he  same  part  at  the 
same  time;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  when 
the  senses  are  in  such  condition  as  (o  be  easily  excited  by  sur- 
rounding impressions,  these  impressions  excite  the  sentient 
nerve-  more  strongly  than  the  thoughts  can  excite  them. 
Hence  in  a  health)  waking  man,  we  have  no  perceptions  with- 
out impressions;  (nut  considering  states  of  organs  as  impres- 
sions.) 
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Curious  questions  now  arise  : — When  a  man  dreams  of  hear- 
ing noises,  seeing  objects,  &c.  do  the  conscient  actions  which 
extend  from  the  sensorium  into  the  nerves,  extend  to  the  organ- 
ic extremities  of  the  nerves,  or  only  into  their  cerebral  extremi- 
ties ?  And  if  they  extend  only  into  the  cerebral  extremities, 
what  shall  we  say  they  constitute  ?— It  is  clear  that  they  con- 
stitute neither  a  sensation  or  a  perception,  according  to  our 
definitions  of  these  terms,  and  yet  they  are  something  more 
than  a  thought. 

Our  views  concerning  these  questions  are  rather  complica- 
ted ;  but  we  will  labor  to  express  them  as  clearly  as  we  can. 
We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  conscient  actions  very  fre- 
quently extend  from  the  sensorium  into  the  cerebral  extrem- 
ities of  the  nerves  in  dreaming,  but  rarely  so  far  as  to  the  or- 
ganic extremities.  In  the  former  case  we  would  say  these 
actions  constitute  imperfect  retrograde  perceptions;  in  the 
latter,  perfect  retrogade  perceptions.  Now  with  respect  to 
the  optic  and  auditory  nerves,  their  organic  and  cerebral  ex- 
tremities are  so  near  to  each  other,  that  an  imperfect  optical 
or  audial  perception  may  be  so  nearly  like  a  perfect  one,  as  to 
influence  a  man's  conduct  the  same  as  a  perfect  one.  If  so, 
a  man  on  awakening,  after  having  had  an  imperfect  percep- 
tion of  his  friend,  would  say  (for  to  say  is  to  conduct,  as  much 
as  to  run,  stab,  or  perform  any  other  muscular  action,)  "  I 
have  dreamed  of  seeing  my  friend,  and  it  seemed  the  same  to 
me  as  though  I  had  really  seen  him." 

But  with  respect  to  those  nerves,  the  organic  extremities 
of  which  are  more  distant  from  the  cerebral,  we  believe  that 
a  conscient  action  of  the  sensorium  and  of  the  cerebral  ex- 
tremity of  one  of  these  nerves,  would  not  constitute  a  seeming 
so  like  that  consisting  ofa  conscient  action  of  both  extremities 
of  such  nerve  and  the  sensorium,  that  the  man  would  say  they 
are  the   game.     Therefore,  as  we  seldom  have  perfect  per- 
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ceptions  while  dreaming,  it  seldom  seems  to  us  as  though  we 
experienceyVe/mgs  hi  distant  parts  oi Our  bodies,  (  r  in  other 
words,  we  seldom  have  feelings  in  distant  pan*  of  our  bodies, 
which  feelings  are  causkd  by  the  actions  of  the  sensonum. 
It  is  true,  we  may  dream  of  seeing  a  red  hot  iron,  or  a  piece 
of  ice,  and  of  laving  our  hands  upon  them,  (for  all  tins  would 
be,  but  to  have  conscieut  actions  of  the  sensorium  and  the 
optic  nerves,)  but  on  awakening  we  should  not  say  if  seemed 
to  us  as  though  the  iron  burned  u*.  or  the  ice  made  our  hands 
ache  ivith  the  cold.  We  ourselves  have  dreamed  of  holding 
our  hands  in  n  fire,  but  we  were  nevei  burned  in  Mich  cases — 
we  never  smarted  at  the  time,  or  awoke  as  ue  should  i(  tire 
had  actually  been  applied  to  our  hand-.  But  we  have  dream- 
ed of  seeing  objects,  [have  had  imperfect  optical  perceptions 
of  objects  when  not  awake.]  and  our  consciousness  was  so  very 
near  like  a  perfect  seeing  of  such  objects,  that  at  this  moment 
we  should  say.  precisely  the  same  actions  took  place  in  us, 
that  would  were  we  to  look  at  such  objects  when  awake  ; 
were  it  not  for  certain  pathological  facts.* 

That  we  have  something  more  than  ideas  of  objects  when 
we  see  them  in  our  dreams,  we  no  more  doubt  than  we  do 
that  we  ever  dream. — Ever)  man  must  know  that  there  is  an 
essen.lv>  I  difference  between  a  sensation  and  an  idea  ;  that 
they  do  not  differ  only  in  degree,  and  if  any  one  doubt  his 
having  any  thing  more  than  pretty  vivid  ideas  of  objects  when 
he  sees  them  in  his  dreaming  hours,  we  would  request  him  to 

*  Jt  is  said  that  after  a  man  has  had  the  organic  extremities  of 
his  optic  nerve-  destroyed,  he  still  dreams  of  seeing  objects  as  be- 
fore. And  a  young  man  rendered  perfectly  blind  by  a  disease 
which  undoubtedly  affected  his  optic  nerves  in  some  part  <>t  their 
course  from  the  Bensorium  to  the  retinae,  tells  me  that  he  stil  sees 
objects  in  his  dreams,  as  before  he  met  with  this  lamentable  mis- 
fortune. 
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pay  attention  to  his  dream?,  when  he  dreams,  or  as  soon  as  he 
awakes.* 

As  to  audial  perceptions  while  dreaming,  we  be!iev(  (hat 
we  frequently  have  imperfect  ones,  and  sometimes  perfect 
ones  ;  and  that  the  latter  ate  those  which  cause  us  to  awake 
a*  suddenly  as  though  the  perception  were  a  natural  otie — as 
though  it  were  excited  by  an  impression. 

As  o  those  perceptions  which  consist,  in  part,  of  actions 
of  nerves  of  feeling,  we  believe  thete  are  many  men,  and 
some  women,  who  might  testify  that  liny  have,  while  dream- 
ing, experienced  such  perceptions  ;  attended  too  with  other 
sensible  phenomena  which  convince  them  that  there  is  no 
mistake  about  the  matter,  lint  there  ma)  he  some  dispute 
whether  these  perceptions  commence  in  the  sensonum,  or 
the  genital  organs. —  We  are  o(  the  opinion  that  they  some- 
times commence  in  the  one.  and  sometimes  in  the  other. 

We  have  said  iha^t  the  sensor  urn  i-  less  active  in  a  dream* 
ing  tli. in  in  a  waking  slate.  By  this,  we  mean  it  is  not  so 
mm  h  disposed  to  act,  ad  its  actions  arc  less  intense  than  in 
a  waking  state  ;  but  man)  say  their  thoughts  or  ideas  are 
more  distinct  or  vivid  when  dreaming  than  when  awake; 
and  such  persons  may  be  disposed  to  maintain  that  whatever 
thinks  is  inore  active  during  dreaming  than  during  waking 
hours.      Such  persons,   we    believe,  mistake  weak   or  imper- 


*  It  is  not  so  absurd  to  request  one  to  attend  to  bis  dreams  while 
dreaming,  as  some  may  think  :  owing  to  out  desire  to  determine 
what  takes  place  in  us  when  we  dream  we  have  often  dreamed 
about  our  dreams  and  satisfied  ourselves  at  the  time,  thai  when  we 
see  objects  or  hear  noises  m  our  dreams,  we  bave  something  more 
than  optical  or  audi  .1  ideas  oj  such  objects  or  noises  thw  much 
weight  waking  men  in  general  ma)  |>l. ice  in  then-  dreaming  conclu- 
sions, we  know  not  ;  but  our  requesting  them  to  attend  to  (heir 
dreams  while  dreaming,  ma)  be  a  cause  of  their  doing  so  ;  and  by 
doiua  so,  they  .>,,>v  be  satisfied  ut  the  time,  that  they  have  some- 
thing more  than  mere  ideas. 
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feet  perceptions  for  vivid  ideas.  Perhaps,  by  closing  our 
eyes  when  awake,  we  may  have  more  distinct  ideas  of  absent 
objects  than  when  they  are  open,  and  this  too  for  obvious 
reasons  ;  but  when  a  man  is  dreaming,  we  believe  that  the 
conscient  actions  of  his  sensorium,  and  nerves  too,  are  less 
intense, and  those  of  the  sensorium  less  numerous,  than  when 
awake. 

It  has  been  said  thzi  in  dreaming  hours,  our  thoughts  occur 
in  very  unnatural  relations,  and  (hat  we  imagine  many  strange 
and  unnatural  things  ;  and  yet  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
their  succession  is  governed  by  the  same  principles  as  when 
awake.  Now  if  their  succession  be  governed  by  the  wme 
principles  as  when  awake,  and  they  do  in  fact  occur  in  odd 
relations,  we  do  not  see  how  the  immatcrialists  can  account 
for  the  fact.  If  they  assert  that  these  principles  are  any  thing 
besides  ultimate  facts  or  laws  of  thought — which,  by  the  by, 
are  as  truly  laws  of  nature  as  any  other  ultimate  and  univer- 
sal facts — we  call  on  them  to  prove  the  assertion  ;  but  if  they 
admit  that  they  are  nothing  more,  we  ask  if  these  principles, 
these  laws  of  nature,  are  out  of  time,  when  a  man  dreams ; 
and  if  net,  we  ask  the  cause  of  his  thoughts  occurring  in  un- 
natural relations. 

The  materialist,  however,  is  not  much  puzzled  by  the  phe- 
nomena of  dreaming  :  he  supposes  that  if  our  ideas,  when 
awake,  should  become  perceptions — that  if  our  sensorial  ac- 
tions should  be  attended  with  corresponding  actions  of  the 
optic  and  auditory  nerves — we  should  hear  noises,  see  strange 
objects,  and  be  in  as  many  different  and  distant  places  in  a  mi- 
nute, as  when  we  dream  ;  our  ideas  or  sensorial  actions  oc- 
curring in  the  same  natural  order  that  they  now  do,  when  we 
are  awake.  If  the  optical  and  audial  ideas  which  I  shall 
have  while  writing  the  following  paragraph,  should,  at  the 
time  they  occur,   be  attended  with  nervous  actions,   so  as 
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10  become  optical  and  audial  perceptiovs.  I  should  (as  really 
as  when  I  dream,)  see  as  many  strange  things,  be  in  as  many 
distant  places,  and  converse  with  as  many  absent  friends,  in  a 
minute,  as  I  did  in  my  last  night's  dream. 

Thousands  of  soldiers  on  Deerfield  Plains — Shoulder  arms, 
cries  out  that  tall  officer  with  a  long  red  and  while  feather  in 
his  hat — Ah,  here's  the  city  of  Troy — What  a  noble  block  of 
buildings  that — Really,  friend  Jones,  I  am  right  glad  to  see 
you  her"  at  Brighton  again — did  you  thrust  your  fist  down  a 
wild  boar's  throat  and  pull  out  his  liver  and  lights  ?  No.  but 
I  rode  through  the  air  astride  a  barber's  striped  pole,  and  saw 
the  clouds  burning  with  a  blue  flame,  and  a  mighty  snapping 
there  was — Come  along  here  ;  do  you  see  that  monstrous  ox, 
with  a  ram's  head  sticking  out  just  behind  his  udder  ! 

While  writing  the  above  sentence  I  had  ideas  of  distant 
places,  unnatural  thing-,  absent  friends,  and  of  sounds  ;  and  if 
my  ideas  had  been  perfect  or  imperfect  perceptions  I  should 
have  experienced  something  very  similar  to  what  a  dreaming 
mat)  experiences  ;  yet  no  one  will  contend  that  my  thoughts 
did  not  occur  according  to  the  same  principles  that  they  do  at 
other  times;  or  contend  that  it  is  any  more  stiange  that  they 
should  occur  as  they  did,  than  it  is  that  an  idea  of  squills  should 
be  followed  bv  ideas  of  a  sick  man,  coughing  and  spitting. 

Bui  notwithstanding  what  we  have  said,  we  admit  that  a 
man's  dreaming  thoughts  may  often  occur  in  singular  rela- 
tions, and  we  should  not  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  their  do- 
ing so.  We  may  suppose  that  as  the  sensorium  is  not  in  a 
very  active  condition  during  dreaming, many  of  its  tendencies 
may  he  too  weak  to  give  rise  to  actions  ;  hence  instead  of 
thinking  over  all  the  thoughts  thai  usually  constitute  a  certain 
train,  some  of  these  thoughts  may  not  occur,  may  be  left  out, 
as  it  w«  re  ;  and  of  course,  those  that  do  occur,  occur  in  a  new 
and  singular  relation. 
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It somftimps happens  that  when  a  man  is  not  awake,  those 
motive  actions  of  his  brain  which  precede  the  contractions  of 
the  muscles  of  locomotion  and  voice,  will  not  set  in,  on  the 
occurrence  of  certain  sensorial  actions,  as  the)  do  when  the 
man  is  awake.  In  such  c;^e  the  man  may  urgently  desire  to 
speak,  or  move  his  limbs  or  body,  but  cannot — his  muscles 
do  not  contract.  He-  has  the  Incubus  or  nightmare.  We 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  in  some  rare  cases,  even  those 
motive  actions  of  the  beam  which  precede  the  contractions  of 
the  muscles  of  respiration,  cease,  and  the  person  dies  without 
moving  a  limb.  We  well  recollect  a  death  which  we  conjee* 
ture  was  caused  in  this  way.  It  was  the  death  of  an  elderly 
gentleman  who  had  not  been  threatened  with  any  kind  of  tits, 
nor  suspected  of  having  any  disease  of  the  bloodvessels.  He 
died  in  bed  ;  and  from  all  appearam  e.  it  was  evident  that  he 
died  without  moving  a  limb.  Query.  If  in  such  cases,  the  cir- 
culation should  cease  the  instant  the  respiration  ceases,  would 
such  changes  take  place  in  the  system  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible to  excite  it  into  action  again,  so  quick!)  as  when  the 
hear!  continues  to  beat,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  accumulations 
of  venous  blood  ? 

At  other  times  those  motive  actions  of  the  brain  which  pre- 
cede the  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  loco-motion  and  voice, 
do  as  readily  set  in  on  the  occurrence  of  certain  sensorial  ac- 
tions, as  when  the- person  is  awake.  In  such  case  the  person 
talks,  walks,  and  performs  many  other  muscular  actions.  It 
is  not  generally  the  case,  however,  that  the  same  person  talks 
and  walks  in  h;s  dreaming  hours;  and  indeed,  sleep  talking 
and  sleep  walking  are  considered  as  different  affections,  and 
are  furnished  with  different  names, — somnamhquism  for  the 
former,  and  somnambulism  for  the  latter;  but  they  are  not  es- 
sentially different,  pathologically  considered. 

In  some  instances  the  somnambulist's  eyes  are  wide  open  ; 
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and  it  is  provable  that  his  optic  nerves  are  in  as  excitable  a 
Condition  as  when  his  oiher  senses  are  nol  in  a  torpid  state, 
as  when  he  is  awake.  If  so,  he  has  natural  and  perfect  per- 
ceptions, he  sees  as  distinctly  as  a  waking  man  does  with  the 
same  degree  of  light.  At  other  times  his  eyes  are  closed, 
and  he  goes  about  from  place  to  place  as  a  man  in 
the  dark,  or  as  a  blind  man,  and  sometimes  meets  with  acci- 
dents. Those  who  are  fond  of  the  marvellous  do  not  tell  us  of 
the  accidents  which  somnambulists  meet  with,  in  their  blind 
excursions  ;  but  these  accidents  occur  so  frequently  that  most 
men  are  acquainted  with  particular  instances.  We  have  ma- 
ny wonderful  accounts,  or  many  accounts  of  the  wonderful  do- 
ings, of  somnambulists;  but  they  have  not  puzzled  philoso- 
phers so  much  as  ihe  somniloquists.  The  latter  often  utter 
long  discourses,  particularly  religious  discourses,  when  alone 
or  when  closely  surrounded  by  many  persons,  and  with  greater 
fluency  than  they  probably  would,  were  they  awake.  If  ques- 
tions are  put  to  them,  they  often  give  rational  answers;  and 
what  is  perhaps  still  more  difficult  to  account  for,  they  cannot 
remember,  after  they  awake,  that  they  dreamed  or  uttered 
any  thing — provided  we  may  rely  on  their  testimony. 

We  suppose  that  somniloquists  cannot  generally  remem- 
ber their  dreams,  because  they  consist  of  ideas  only. — A  man 
never  remembers  his  mere  ideas.  We  remember  our  per- 
ceptions, that  is,  we  rememder  what  we  have  seen,  heard,  &.c. 
But  to  have  an  idea  occur  to  us  to-day,  is  not  to  remember  that 
it  occurred  to  us  last  night,  or  at  any  other-particular  time. 
Ideas  may  occur  to  us  to-day,  which  are  not  new  to  us,  and 
which  we  do  not  consider  as  such  ;  but  to  remember  that  they 
occurred  to  us  at  a  particular  time,  we  must  have  an  idea  of 
ourselves  in  a  place  at  a  certain  time,  must  have  ideas  of  the 
things  that  were  around  us  at  that  time,  and   must  think  that 

this  idea  occurred  to  us  when- we  weie  in  such  place.    When  a 
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man  remembers  a  dream,  he  remembers  or  thinks  of,  what  ha 
saw,  heard,  &c.  when  he  was  not  awake.  A  man  maj  have 
thousands  of  mere  ideas  when  not  awake,  but  if  he  have 
no  perceptions,  he  cannot  say,  when  awake,  that  these  ideas 
occurred  to  him  when  he  was  not  awake  :  Millions  of  ideas 
occur  to  the  waking  man  every  day,  and  at  night  lie  may  not 
be  able  to  say,  with  certainty  that  one  of  them  has  occur- 
red to  him  this  day.  The  reader  will  remember  that  in  the 
chapter  on  sleep,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  often  lie 
hours  together  without  having  any  ideas,  not  so  much  from 
the  consideration  that  we  cannot  remember,  after  we  awake, 
that  any  ideas  occurred  to  us  during  these  hours,  as  from  oth- 
er considerations. 

But  we  shall  be  told  that  somniloquists  do  sometimes  have 
perceptions  ;  that  they  give  rational  answers  to  questions,  and 
undoubtedly  hear  and  regard,  such  questions.  This  we  must 
grant ;  but  they  do  not  have  such  perceptions  as  enable  them 
to  say  in  the  morning,  that  they  had  these  perceptions  the  night 
previous.  Ask  them  if  they  ever  heard  or  thought  of  such  ques- 
tion as  you  know  was  put  to  them  last  night,  ana  they  may 
tell  you  yes,  but  cannot  say  whether  it  was  last  night,  yester- 
day, or  a  year  ago. 

If  this  way  of  accounting  for  the  fact,  that  somniloquists 
are  often,  nay,  generally,  unable  to  remember  that  they  dream- 
ed at  the  time  that  bystanders  heard  them  talk,  be  not  satisfac- 
tory to  all,  we  shall  not  thing  it  strange.  We  are  not,  our- 
selves, entirely  satisfied  with  it;  but  under  the  present  state 
of  our  ignoranee  we  cannot  account  for  it  in  a. more  plausible 
way.  We  assume  what  we  cannot  prove,  and  what  some 
may  not  be  disposed  to  grant ;  and  that  is,  that  the  dreams 
which  somniloquists  cannot  remember,  arc  not  like  the 
dreams  which  men  do  remember,  hut  consist  of  mere  ideas 
with  a  few  scattering  perceptions. 
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Should  the  remarks  of  the  present  writer  be  thought  wor- 
thy of  notice,  the  assertion,  that  we  never  remember  our 
ideas,  may  give  rise  to  ingenious  discussions;  and  if  so, 
we  doubt  not  that  it  will  be  determined  that  we  do  not  re- 
member an  idea,  in  (he  sense  we  remember  a  thunder  shower, 
or  any  other  event  that  takes  place  without. 

That  a  man  should  readil*  hear  when  not  awake,  is  not 
more  strange,  than  that  one  sense  should  be  less  torpid,  at  the 
time  others  are  more  torpid. 

The  reason  why  somniloquisl9  sometimes  talk  more  flu- 
ently than  they  would  were  they  awake,  is  this,  their  train  of 
ideas  relative  to  the  subject  concerning  which  they  talk,  is  not 
interrupted  by.  such  discordant  ideas  or  sensorial  actions,  as 
would  occur  were  they  awake.  When  a  waking  man  con- 
verses with  others  on  any  subject,  he  thinks  what  words  are 
most  proper  for  him  to  use  ;  thinks  how  his  hearers  will  be 
pleased  with  what  he  says  ;  thinks  what  they  will  think  of  his 
person  and  jestures;  in  short,  he  has  many  perceptions  and 
ideas  which  prevent  the  regular,  connected  flow  of  ideas  rela- 
tive to  the  subject  he  is  talking  about;  and  hence  does  not 
converse  with  the  ease  and  fluency  that  he  would  were  he  in 
the  condition  of  a  somniloquist.  We  are  all  of  us  acquaint* 
ed  with  men  who  undoubtedly  think  finely  in  their  studies; 
but  who,  when  they  attempt  to  speak  in  public,  make  very 
bad  work  of  it.  A  man  cannot  speak  in  public,  flippantly 
and  to  the  purpose,  until  he  be  regardless  about  what  words 
he  uses,  regardless  about  what  his  hearers  will  think :  he  must 
think  right  on  about  his  subject,  and  nothing  but  his  subject. 

As  to  the  immediate  causes  of  dreams,  they  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  sensorial  and  nervous.  The  sensorial  caus- 
es are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  sensorial  tendencies ;  the 
nervous  are  such  states  of  organs,  and  such  impression!,  as 
give  i  ise  to  actions  of  our  nerves. 
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There  arc  many  causes  which  serve  to  bring  the  nervous 
system  into  that  weak,  ticklish  slate  which  medical  men  call 
irritable  ;  all  such  causes  may  be  considered  as  predisposing 
causes  of  dreams.  Affections  of  the  digestive  organs;  mental, 
or  more  properly  sensorial  agitations,  and  hard  drinking  are 
of  this  kind. 

When  a  weary  man  first  goes  to  sleep,  his  nervous  system  is 
not  in  a  favorable  condition  to  act  ;  but  after  sleeping  some 
time,  his  nervous  system  becomes  recruited,  and  as  the  sen- 
sonum  is  disposed  to  act — as  it  has  many  and  strong  tenden- 
cies to  act,  it  will  set  to  work  of  its  own  accord,  if  it  be  not 
set  to  work  by  some  nervous  action.  Every  'hing  else  being 
equal,  the  stronger  sensorial  tendencies  give  nse  to  actions  in 
preference  to   the  weaker,  and  as  we  are  :    disposed 

to  think  about  such  subjects  as  we  have  recently  thought  much 
about,  our  sensorial  dreams  (speaking  with  reference  to  their 
cause)  generally  relate  to  such  subjects  as  nave  lately  engag- 
ed our  attention  during  our  waking  hours. 

When  dreams  are  caused  by  stales  of  organs,  or  by  im- 
pressions, they  generally  have  some  relation  to  such  organs, 
or  to  the  impressing  agents.  Thus,  if  a  bottle  of  hot  water 
at  the  feet  be  the  impressing  agent,  the  person  may  dream  of 
making  a  journey  to  the  top  of  Mount  iEtna  and  of  finding 
the  heat  of  the  ground  almost  insupportable  ;  if  a  blister  ap- 
plied to  the  head,  the  person  may  dream  of  being  scalped  by  a 
party  of  Indians.  The  bladder  and  seminal  vessels  being  re- 
plete with  their  respective  fluids,  yive  rise  to  dreams  having 
some  relation  to  these  organs.  A  full  stomach,  obstructing  a 
free  motion  of  the  diaphragm,  causes  an  accumulation  of  blood 
about  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  in  this  way  gives  rise  to  a  sense 
of  weight  or  load  at  the  breast;  and  the  person  dreams  of  a 
"  huge  and  hideous  spectre,  tyrannically  squatted  upon  the 
chest,  and  striving  to  take  away  the  breath." 
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Persons  often  start  suddenly  as  they  are  about  going  to  sleep. 
How  are  we  to  account  fur  uiis  ?  Vv  e  conjecture  that  the  per- 
son's ideas  become  perceptions  at  this  instant,  and  swing  him- 
self in  trouble  the  motive  actions  of  the  brain  set  in;  for  the 
nervous  system  is  not  yet  entire!)  calmed  down  into  an  inac- 
tive state;  but  if  it  were,  the  motive  i  vould  not  thus  set 
in  and  cause  the  man  to  awake  ;  in-  ■  would  lie  in 
a  troubled  dream,  desiring  lo  mo  do  so. 

We  have  expressed  the  op«  making  man 

has  no  perceptions  without  irnpi  (as  in  dreaming,)  be- 

cause surrounding  impression;  hold  the  mastery  over  the  sen- 
sorium  in  exciting  'he  sentient  nerves.*  Now,  in  certain 
morbid  stales  of  the  system  this  is  not  the  case;  hut  the 
waking  man  sees  spectres  or  apparitions,  and  hears  then) 
talk ;  and  this  is  as  much  as  to  say,  lie  sees  and  hears 
what  does  not  exist — sees  and  hears  without  impres- 
sions. Philosophers  have  not  agreed  on  any  name  for  (he 
affection  in  which  a  person  sees  and  hears,  when  awake 
without  impressions,  and  is  at  the  tame  time  so  far  from  being 
crazy  as  to  regard  the  whole  a  delusion,  or  the  eficcts  of  a 
morbid  state  of  the  bodj ,  requiring  physic,  leeches  and  blis- 
ters. It  is  an  aiiection  different  from  that  commonly  called 
delirium;  for  in  this  last  the  thoughts  occur  in  irregular,  un- 
natural relations — the  suggesting  principle  is  out  of  tune,  or  as 
some  would  say,  kHhe  judgment  is  disordered."  However, 
these  false  perceptions  of  a  waking  man  have  generally  been 
considered   as  "  ireaks"  of  thai  little  unruly  wanderer  called 

*  This  way  of  accounting  tor  the  fact  that  a  healthy  waking  man 
has  no  perceptions  without  impressions,  does  not  appeal  entirely 
s&tisfactory  to  us.  At  some  future  period  some  new  sentiment  con- 
cerning the  matter  may  be  advanced  —Perhaps  it  ma;,  be  kioted 
that  when  we  are  awake  the  sensorium  is  so  active  thai  ourihj  lights 
do  not  stick  by  us  mug  enough  to  give  rise  to  corresuonchVg  ac- 
tions of  the  cerebral  extremities  of  nerves. 
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the  "  imagination." — We  propose  (o  denominate  the  affection 
we  arp  now  6peaki;»g  of,  da     dreaming. 

We  have  recently  met  with  the  history  of  a  case  of  day- 
framing  in  the  New-Enland  Galaxy,  which  was  copied  into 
that  paper  from  the  Western  Monthly  Review.  The  editor 
of  (his  review  finds  the  story  in  a  work  which  is  entitled 
-lev  on  the  Human  Mind,"  a  work  which  is  said 
to  be  a  compendium  of  all  that  has  heretofore  been  written 
upon  the  subject  of  the  human  mind.  This  story  is  the  more 
interesting  as  it  was  originally  given  by  (he  subject  of  the  af- 
fection, who  was  evidently  a  man  of  observation,  and  not  un- 
accounted w:th  metaphysical  subjects.  We  here  give  the 
story  entire,  as  the  editor  of  the  Galaxy  has  taken  it  from  the 
abov*  mentioned  Review. 

4  M.  Nicobi,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Berlin, 
so.v.e  time  since  presented  to  that  institution,  a  memoir  on  the 
su>iect  of  a  complaint  with  which  he  was  affected  5  and  one 
of  the  singular  consequences  of  which  was  the  representation 
of  various  spectres  or  apparitions.  M.  Nicolaj  for  some 
years  had  been  subject  to  a  congestion  in  the  head,  and  was 
blooded  frequently  for  it  by  leeches.  After  a  detailed  ac- 
count oi  his  health,  on  which  he  grounds  much  medical,  as 
well  as  psycological  reasoning,  he  gives  the  following  interest- 
ing narrative. 

'  Its  the  first  two  months  of  the  year  1791,  I  was  much  af- 
fected in  my  mind  by  several  incidents  of  a  very  disagreeable 
nature  ;  and  on  the  24th  of  February,  a  circumstance  occur- 
red which  irritated  me  extremely.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  fore* 
noon,  my  wife  and  anothtr  person  came  to  console  me  ;  I  was 
in  a  violent  perturbation  of  mind,  owing  to  a  series  of  inci- 
dents which  had  altogether  wounded  my  moral  feeling,  and 
from  which  I  saw  ;o  possibi!ity  of  relief,  when  suddenly  1  ob- 
served at  the  distance  of  ten  paces  from  me,  a  figure,  the  fig- 
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ure  of  a  deceased  person.  I  pointed  at  it,  and  asked  my  wife 
whether  she  did  not  see  it.  She  said  nothing,  bu!  being 
much  alarmed,  she  endeavored  to  compose  me,  and  sent  for 
the  physician.  The  figure  remained  some  seven  or  eight 
minutes,  and  at  length  I  became  a  little  more  calm  ;  and  as  I 
was  extremely  exhausted,  I  soon  after  fell  into  a  troubled  kind 
of  slumber,  which  lasted  for  about  half  an  hour.  The  vision 
was  ascribed  to  the  great  agitation  of  mind  in  which  I  had 
been,  and  it  was  supposed  that  1  should  have  nothing  more 
to  apprehend  from  that  cause  ;  but  the  violent  aifection  hav- 
ing put  my  nerves  into  an  unusual  state,  from  this  arose  other 
consequences,  which  require  a  more  detailed  description. 

'  Jn  the  afternoon,  a  little  after  four  o'clock,  the  figure 
which  I  had  seen  in  the  morning  again  appeared.  1  was 
alone  when  it  happened  ;  a  circumstance  which,  as  may  be 
easily  conceived,  could  not  be  very  agreeable.  I  went  there- 
fore to  the  apartment  of  my  wife,  to  whom  I  related  it.  But 
thither  also  the  figure  pursued  me.  Sometimes  it  was  pre- 
sent, sometimes  it  vanished  ;  but  when  seen  it  was  always 
the  same  standing  figure.  A  little  after  six  o'clock,  several 
stalking  figures  also  appeared  ;  but  they  had  no  connexion 
with  the  standing  figure.  I  can  assign  no  reason  for  this  ap- 
parition, than  that,  though  much  more  composed  in  my  mind, 
I  had  not  been  able  so  entirely  to  forget  the  cause  of  such 
deep  and  distressing  vexation,  and  had  reflected  on  the  con- 
sequences of  it,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  avoid  them  ;  and  that 
this  happened  three  hours  after  dinner,  at  the  time  when  the 
digestion  first  begins. 

*  At  length  I  became  more  composed,  with  respect  to  the 
disagreeable  incident  which  had  given  rise  to  the  first  appa- 
rition, but  though  I  had  used  very  excellent  medicines,  and 
found  myself  in  other  respects  perfectly  well,  yet  the  appari- 
tions did  not  diminish  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  rather  increase 
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ed  in  number,  and  were  transformed  in  the  most  extraordina- 
ry manfl«M'« 

'  After  I  had  recovered  from  the  first  impression  of  terror, 
I  never  felt  myself  particularly  agitated  by  these  apparitions, 

as  /  considered  them  to  be  rml/t/  the  extraordinary  consequences 
of  indisposition.  On  the  contrary,  I  endeavored  as  much  as 
possible  to  preserve  my  composure  of  mind,  that  I  might  re- 
main distinctly  conscious  of  what  passed  within  me.  I  ob- 
served these  phantoms  with  sjreat  accuracy,  and  very  often 
reflected  on  my  previous  thoughts,  with  a  view  to  discover 
some  law  in  the  association  of  ideas,  by  which  exactly  those 
or  other  figures  might  present  themselves  to  the  imagination. 
Sometimes  I  thought  I  had  made  a  discovery,  especially  in 
the  latter  part  of  my  visions  ;  but  on  the  whole,  I  could  trace 
no  connexion  which  the  various  figures,  that  thus  appeared 
and  disappeared  to  my  sight,  had  with  my  state  of  mind,  or 
with  my  employment  and  the  other  thoughts  which  engaged 
my  atten'ion.  After  frequent  accurate  observations  on  the 
subject,  having  fairly  proved  and  maturely  considered  it,  I 
could  form  no  other  conclusion  than  that  when  the  nervous 
system  is  weak,  and  at  the  s;:me  time  too  much  excited,  or 
rather  deranged,  similar  figures  may  appear  in  such  a  manner 
as  if  they  were  actually  seen  and  Heard;  for  these  visions  in  my 
case,  were  not  the  consequence  of  any  known  law  of  reason, 
of  the  imagination,  or  other  usual  association  of  idea  ;  and 
such  also  is  the  case  with,  other  men,  as  far  as  we  can  reason 
from  the  few  examples  we  know. 

'  The  figure  of  the  deceased  person  never  appeared  to  me 
after  this  dreadful  day  ;  but  several  other  figures  showed 
themselves  afterwards  very  distinctly  ;  sometimes  such  as  I 
knew,  mostly  however  of  persons  I  did  not  know  ;  and  among 
those  known  to  me.  were  the  semblance  of  both  living  and 
deceased  persons,  but  mostly  the  former  ;  and  1  made  the  ob- 
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serration,  that  acquaintances  with  whom  T  daily  conversed 
never  appeared  to  me  as  phantoms;  but  always  such  as 
were  at  a  distance.  When  these  apparitions  had  continued 
some  weeks,  and  I  could  regard  them  with  the  greatest  com- 
posure, 1  afterwards  endeavored  at  my  own  pleasure  to  call 
forth  phantoms  of  several  acquaintances,  whom  I,  for  that 
reason,  represented  to  my  imagination  in  the  most  lively  man- 
ner, but  in  vain  ;  for  however  accurately  I  pictured  to  my 
mind  the  figures  of  such  persons,  I  never  once  could  succeed 
in  my  desire  of  seeing  them  externally,  though  I  had  some 
short  time  before  seen  them  as  phantom-',  and  they  had,  per- 
haps, afterwards  unexpectedly  presented  themselves  to  me  in 
every  case  involuntarily,  as  if  they  had  been  presented  ex- 
ternally, like  the  phenomena  in  nature  ;  though  they  certainly 
had  their  origin  internally  ;  at  the  same  time  I  was  always  able 
to  distinguish,  with  the  greatest  precision,  phantoms  from  phe- 
nomena. Indeed  1  never  once  erred  in  this,  as  I  was  gen- 
erally calm  and  self-collected  on  the  occasion.  I  knew  ex- 
tremely well  when  it  only  appeared  to  me  that  the  door  was 
opened  and  a  phantom  entered,  and  when  the  door  really  was 
opened  :  and  any  person  came  in. 

'  It  is  also  to  be  noted,  that  these  figures  appeared  to  me  at 
all  times,  and  under  the  most  different  circumstances,  equally 
distinct  and  clear.  Whether  I  was  alone  or  in  company,  by 
broad  daylight,  or  in  the  night  time  ;  in  my  own,  or  in  my 
neighbor's  house  ;  only  when  I  was  at  another  person's  house 
they  were  less  frequent  ;  and  when  1  walked  the  street,  they 
very  seldom  appeared.  When  I  shut  my  eyes,  sometimes 
the  figures  disappeared  ;  sometimes  they  remained  even  af- 
ter 1  closed  them.  If  they  vam=hed  in  the  former  case,  on 
opening  my  e}  <js  again,  nearly  tne  same  figures  appeared 
which  I  h,»d  before  seen. 

1  I  sometimes  conversed  with  my  physician  and  my  wife. 
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concerning  the  phantoms  which  at  the  time  hovered  around 
me  ;  for  in  general  the  forms  appeared  ofiener  in  motion  than 
at  rest.  They  did  not  always  continue  present  ;  the.  fre- 
quently left  me  altogether,  and  again  appeared  for  a  short 
time  or  a  longer  space  of  time,  singly  or  more  at  once,  hut  in 
general  several  appeared  together*  For  the  most  part.  1  saw 
human  figures  of  both  sexes  ;  they  commonly  passed  to  and 
fro  as  if  they  had  no  connexion  with  each  other,  like  people 
at  a  fiir  when  all  is  bustle,  sometimes  they  appeared  to  have 
business  with.one  another.  Once  or  twice  1  saw  among  them 
persons  on  horseback,  and  dr>g-;  and  birds  ;  the^se  figures  all 
appeared  to  me  in  their  natural  size,  as  distinctly  as  if  they 
had  existed  in  real  life,  with  the  several  tints  on  the  uncover- 
ed parts  of  the  body,  and  with  all  the  different  kinds  of  colours 
of  clothes.  But  1  think,  however,  that  the  colors  were  some- 
what paler  than  they  are  in  nature. 

'  None  of  these  figures  had  any  distinguishing  characters  ; 
they  were  neither  terrible,  ludicrous  or  repulsive  ;  most  of 
them  were  ordinary  in  their  appearance  ;  some  were  even 
agreeable. 

'  On  the  whole,  the  longer  I  continued  in  this  state,  the 
more  did  the  number  of  the  phantasms  increase,  and  the  ap- 
paritions become  more  frequent.  About  four  weeks  after, 
I  began  to  hear  them  speak  ;  but  for  the  most  part  they  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  me,  and  endeavored  to  console  me  in 
my  giief,  which  still  left  deep  traces  in  my  mind.  This  speak- 
ing 1  heard  most  frequently  when  alone,  though  I  sometimes 
heard  it  in  company,  intermixed  with  the  conversation  of  real 
persons  ;  frequently  in  single  phrases  only,  but  sometimes 
even  in  connected  discourse. 

1  Though  at  this  time  I  enjoyed  rather  a  good  state  of 
health  both  in  body  and  mind.  a<:d  had  become  so  very  fa- 
miliar with  these  phantoms,  that  at  last   they  did  not  excite 
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the  least  disagreeable  emotion,  hut  on  the  contrary,  afforded 
me  frequent  subjects  for  an  usement  and  mirth;  yet  as  the 
disorder  greatly  increased,  and  the  figures  appeared  to  me 
for  whole  days  together,  and  even  during  the  night ;  if  I  hap- 
pened to  he  awake,  1  had  recourse  to  several  medicines,  and 
was  at  last  again  obliged  to  apply  leeches. 

'  This  was  performed  on  the  20th  of  April,  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  1  was  alone  with  the  surgeon  ;  but 
during  the  operation  the  room  swarmed  with  human  forms  of 
every  description,  which  crowded  fast  on  one  another;  this 
continued  till  half  past  four  o'clock,  when  the  digestion  com- 
mences. I  the;i  observed  that  the  figures  began  to  move 
slowly  ;  soon  afterwards  the  colours  became  gradually  paler, 
and  every  seven  minutes  they  lost  more  and  more  of  their  in- 
tensity, without  any  alteration  in  the  distinct  figure  of  the  ap- 
paritions. At  half  past  six  o'clock  a!l  the  figures  were  entire- 
ly white,  and  moved  very  littie,  yet  the  forms  appeared  per- 
fectly distinct  ;  by  degrees  they  became  visibly  less  plain, 
without  decreasing  in  number,  as  had  often  foimerly  been  the 
case.  The  figures  did  not  move  off,  neuher  did  they  vanish, 
which  had  a^o  usually  happened  on  former  occasions.  In 
this  instance  they  ui-solved  immediately  in  air;  of  some, 
even  whole  pieces  remained  for  a  length  of  time,  which  also 
by  debtees  were  lost  to  the  eye.  At  about  eight  o'clock  there 
did  not  remain  a  vestige  of  any  of  them,  and  I  have  never 
since  experienced  any  appearance  of  the  kind.  Twice  or 
thrice  since  that  time  I  have  felt  a  propensity,  if  1  may  be  so 
allowed  to  express  myself,  or  a  sensation  as  if  1  saw  some- 
thing, which  in  a  moment  again  was  gone.  I  was  even  sur- 
prised by  this  sensation  whilst  writing  the  present  account, 
having  in  order  to  render  it  more  accurate,  perused  the  pa- 
pers of  1791,  and  recalled  to  my  memory  all  the  circumscan- 
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cesofthat  time.  So  little  are  we  sometimes,  even  in  the 
greatest  composure  of  mind,  masters  of  our  imaginations.' 

Those  clauses  which  we  have  italicised  in  the  foregoing 
narrative,  are  peculiarly  interesting  to  us,  as  they  are  expres- 
sions of  facts  and  opinions  which  coincide  with  our  views. — • 
Let  us  consider  them  separately  and  in  order. 

First-  M.  Nicolai  regarded  the  oppantions  which  he  saw, 
as  no  apparitions  at  all — no  beings,  material  or  immaterial  -, 
but  "  the  extraordinary  consequences  of  indisposition  ;"  or  in 
other  words,  morbid  actions  of  that  which  thinks  and  senses, 
the  nervous  system. 

Second.  Aftf-r  maturely  considering  the  subject,  M.  Nico- 
lai came  to  the  conclusion,  "  that  when  the  nervous  systun 
is  weak,  and  at  the  same  time  too  much  excited,  or  rather  de- 
ranged, similar  figures  mny  appear  in  such  manner  as  if  actu- 
ally seen  and  heard  ,•"  or  as  we  should  express  it  :  When  the 
nervous  system  is  in  an  irritable  state  and  much  excited,  such 
actions  of  the  optic  and  auditory  nerves  may  occur  with  im- 
pressions as  would  be  excited  were  the  man  to  see  and  hear 
actual  beings. 

The  third  clause  in  italics  is  especially  worthy  of  notice,  as 
it  goes  to  refute  the  vulgar  notions  concerning  the  "  souls''  or 
"  ghosts"  of  deceased  persons.  All  who  are  so  little  acquaint- 
ed with  the  animal  economy  as  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
these  brain-begotten  nonentities,  admit  that  when  the  unex- 
tended  soul,  or  the  extended  ghost,  (both  the  same  thing — at 
least,  the  immaterialists  have  not  informed  us  to  the  contra- 
ry )  quits  the  body— quits  it  because  its  organization  has  suf- 
fer* d  derangement— the  body  (not  the  man,  for  the  immate- 
rialists place  personal  identity  in  the  sameness  of  that  unex- 
tei.ded  thing  which  thinks.)  dies  ;  but  M.  Nicolai  saw  the 
souls,  gliosis,  apparitions,  or  phantoms  "ofboththe^Liwiiie 
and  the  dead." 
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The  fourth  clause  favors  the  opinion  which  we  ventured  to 
give  (before  we  saw  ihe  above  narrative)  concerning  our  per- 
ceptions in  night-dreaming  ;  and  that  is,  that  these  percep- 
tions are  for  the  most  part  imperfect,  that  is,  they  do  not  sup- 
pose an  action  of  the  organic  extremities  of  nerves  ;  and  yet 
our  optical  and  audial  ones  are  so  nearly  like  perfect  ones,  as 
to  influence  a  man's  conduct  much  the  same  as  perfect  ones, 
or  in  other  words,  as  to  be  mistaken  for  perfect  ones.  Al- 
though M.  Ntcholai's  morbid  perceptions  were  almost  exactly 
like  natural  ones — although  they  were  certainly  something 
essentially  different  from  mere  ideas  or  conceptions,  still,  be- 
ing awake  and  rational,  he  "  was  always  able  to  distinguish, 
with  the  greatest  precision,  phantoms  from  phenomena  ;"  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  did  so  by  resorting  to 
the  testimony  of  the  sense  of  feeling — by  putting  forth  his 
hand*  to  feel  the  phantoms  in  the  places  where  they  appear- 
ed to  be. 

If  the  present  chapter  on  dreaming  have  the  effect  of  doing 
away  the  absurd  notions  so  generally  entertained  concerning 
dreams,  apparitions,  ghosts,  hobgoblins,  and  the  like,  we  shall 
not  think  it  useless. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

On  Insanity. 

We  treat  of  insanity  in  a  physiological  point  of  view  ;  we 
have  nothing  to  say  of  its  causes  or  treatment  ;  our  object  is 
to  point  out  its  nature.  If  'he  reader  do  not  remember  what 
judging  consists  in,  according  to  our  views,  we  would  have 
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h'm  return  fo  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  this  work,  before  he 
proceeds  any  farther. 

]i  is  not  probable  that  a  case  ever  did  or  will  occur  in 
which  three  of  the  five  senses  testified  falsely  concerning  one 
thing  ;  but  if  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  hand,  should  testify  to 
any  person  that  an  enemy  is  present,  threatening  him,  when 
tiiere  is  not,  such  person  would  undoubtedly  believe  that  such 
person  is  present,  and  all  the  world  could  nut  change  his  be- 
lief; of  course,   his  conduct  would   be  so  influenced  by  his 
fajse  perceptions,  that  all  sane  persons  would  pronounce  him 
insane,    respecting  this   enemy,  if  nothing  more.     We  see 
the-),  that  a  case  of  insanity  from  false  perceptions  is  supposa- 
lie.     But  the  case  of  M.  Nicolai  shows  that  when  (he  thoughts 
occur  in  a  natural  order — when  the  suggesting  pr%njiple  is  in 
order,  a  man  may  have  fa'se  optical  and  audial  perceptions, 
and  yet,  so  far  from  being  insane,   reason   on  all  subjects  as 
soundly  as  the  soundest  philosopher.     This  then  is  essential 
to  insanity— the  suggesting  principle  must  be  out  of order  ;  or  in 
plain  matter-of-fact  language,  the   sensonum  must  act  heller- 
si  elter,  first  one  thought  and  then  another,  without  any  pro- 
per ordet  or  relation. 

Vvhen  the  nervous  system  is  in  such  state  that  (he  senson- 
um acts  thus,  the  schoolmen  would  say,  the  judgment  is  dis- 
ordered ;  and  furthermore,  when  the  nervous  system  is  in 
sue!)  state,  false  perceptions  are  apt  to  arise  ;  when  these  oc- 
cur, they  would  say,  the  perception  is  disordered,  or  the  man 
is  tielirifiut , 

According  to  our  views,  delirium  is  not  essential  to  insani- 
ty ;  but,  although  a  case  of  insanity  from  mere  false  percep- 
tions is  sitpposablc,  insanity  is  essential  to  delirium-  A  certain 
variety  of  insanity  is  delirium,  or  delirium  is  a  frequent  at- 
tendant o  i  insanity:  The  mere  false  perceptions  which  do 
in  reality  occur  in  a  waking  man  whose  thoughts  occur  in  a 
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tegular,  natural  order,  do  not  constitute  delirium — they  con- 
stituie  what  we  call  day-dreaming. 

If  the  reader  be  not  satisfied  with  this  short  chapter  on  in- 
sanity, he  may  find  a  deal  of  learned  nonsense  concerning  the 
subject,  in  various  medical  and  metaphysical  books. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

On  ldiotism, 

A?  the  intellectual  powers  of  different  species  of  animals  are 
more  or  less  perfect,  accordingly  as  their  brains  are  more  or 
less  developed  ;  so  the  intellectual  powers  of  different  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  species  correspond,  in  perfection,  with 
the  perfection  of  their  brains;  and  one  may  decide  with  much 
certainty  whether  a  man  be  a  genius  or  a  fool,  merely  by  view- 
ing his  head.  If  (he  individual  possess  a  full,  high  forehead, 
and  olher  parts  of  the  head  in  natural  proportions,  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  he  is  not  a  natural,  that  is,  congenital,  fool  ;  and 
highly  probable  that  he  is  a  man  of  good  natural  parts  ;  yet 
he  may  not  be  repufed  as  a  man  of  talents,  for  although  the 
sensorium  be  ever  so  fully  developed  and  well  organized,  it 
cannot  think  without  tendencies.  Knowledge  is  as  essential 
to  intellectual  superiority  as  a  good  brain  ;  but  a  good  brain 
will  acquire  knowledge  with  greater  facility  than  a  poor 
one.  However,  a  full,  high  forehead,  and  a  large  facial  an* 
vie*  are  not   sure  indications  of  a  good  sensorium  ;  for  the 

*  Supposing  a  skull  to  be  observed  in  profile,  in  the  position 
whirb  it  would  have  when  the  occipital  condyles  are  at  rest  in  the 
anic.,1  r  hollows  of  tjie  atlas,  in  thfc  erect  attitude  ol  the  bo  y,  and 

nenher  inclined  backwards  uor  lorwuidsj— u  hue  drawn  trora  the 
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skull  and  the  membranes  wlvch  envelope  the  brain  may  be 
Unusually  thick;  or  the  outer  and  insensible  part  of  the  cere- 
bral mass  may  l)e  uncommonly  ^reat  in  proportion  to  the  sen- 
sible part — of  which  part  the  sensorinm  constitutes  a  share; 
or  the  sensible  part,  though  sufficiently  large,  may  b<  poorly 
organized, — it  may  be  too  dry  and  stiff,  or  too  soft  and  phleg- 
matic, or  it  may  be  in  diveis  other  morbid  conditions. 

A  low  forehead  soon  sloping  backwards,  with  flat  temples 
not  very  distant,  indicate  a  deficiency  of  that  part  of  the  brain 
winch  is  so  influenced  by  exercise  as  to  acquire  a  habit  of  act- 
ing without  impression,  Yet,  as  in  the  above  case,  these  out- 
ward appearances  are  not  sure  indications  of  an  imperfection 
of  the  sensorinm.     But  rn  most,  perhaps  all,  cases  of  congeni- 

greatest  projection  of  the  forehead  to  tl»at  of  the  upper  maxillary 
bone,  follows  t  be  direclion  of  the  face  and  is  called  the  facial  line} 
the  angle  which  this  forms  with  a  second  line,  continued  horizon- 
tally backwards,  is  the  facial  nrigle,  and  measures  ibe  relative  pro- 
minence qfthejaus  and  forehead  —The  facial  angle  in  the  human 
subject  varie-  horn  65°  to  85°,  speaking  of  the  adult  ;  for  in  the 
child  it  reaches  n0°  The  Grecian  artists  represented  their  legis- 
lators, sages,  and  poets,  with  a  facial  angle  of  i)0°  ;  and  tin  ir  he- 
roes and  gods,  with  an  angle  of  100°. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  angle  in  certain  animals,  ta- 
ken by  drawing  a  lire  parallel  to  the  floor  of  the  nostrils,  and  an- 
other from  the  greatest  prominence  of  the  alveoli  to  the  convexity 
of  the  cranium,  without  regarding  the  outline  of  the  nose  and  face. 
Young  orang.utang,  -  -  67-  (;  Probably  less  by  8  or  10* 
Sapajou,        -  f>5°  \      in  the  adult  animal. 

Guenon,         -  -         -        57 

Mandrill,        -  -  -  42—30 

Coati,  28 

Polecat,  31 

Mastiff  -line  drawn  from  outer 

sin  face  of  cranium,  41 

inner,  30 

Hare,  -         ...        so 

Ram,  ....        30 

Horse,  23 

Lawrence's  Lectures,  p.  147-8-9. 
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la!  idiotism,  the  forehead  is  low  and  narrow,  indicating  a  con- 
tracted sensorium. — Parents  who  are  naturally  idiotic,  that 
>s,  idiotic  from  original  make  of  their  thinking  organ,  are  as  li- 
able to  have  idiotic  offspring,  as  they  are  to  have  offspring 
which  resemble  them  in  features  ;  for  like  organized  animals 
beget  like  organized  offspring  ;  and  as  the  organs  are,  so  are 
their  functions. 

The  more  remote  causes  of  idiotism,  when  not  congenital, 
are  habitual  inebriety,  excessive  and  enervating  pleasures,  vi- 
olent passions,  injudicious  management  in  ecphronia,  [insan- 
ity] and  especially  an  excessive  use  of  the  lancet.  To  which 
some  add,  the  suppression  of  accustomed  discharges,  and  the 
drinking  of  human  blood.  But  in  all  cases  the  immediate 
cause  is  §ome  misaffection  of  the  brain  ;  and  in  a  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  this  morbid  affection  is  manifest  to  the  senses 
of  the  anatomist.  Sometimes  the  brain  is  softer  than  natu- 
ral, but  more  frequently  harder  and  denser  ;  sometimes  poly- 
pous and  even  bony  concretions  are  discovered. 

"  In  idiotism,"  says  Dr.  Good,  "  there  is  no  memory,  no 
language,  no  reason."  But  "  the  idiot  has  all  the  animal  in- 
stints,  and  some  of  the  passions."  How  it  is  that  idiots  may 
have  organic  and  even  sensorial  passions,  and  yet  "  no  mem- 
ory, no  language,  no  reason,"  the  materialist  finds  no  diffi- 
culty in  showing  ;  as  those  who  have  perused  this  work  thus 
far,  must  be  prepared  to  admit.  But  why  idiots  should  have 
poorer  souls  than  other  human  beings,  rather  puzzles  us — 
perhaps  it  is  because  their  brains  are  so  badly  organized  they 
do  not  deserve  better.  We  wish  (he  immaterialists  would 
clear  up  this  matter.  It  will  not  satisfy  us,  for  them  to  com- 
pare the  brain  to  a  fiddle,  and  the  soul  to  a  fiddler,  and  tell 
us  that  when  the  fiddle  is  out  of  tune,  the  best  musician  can- 
not play  a   good  tune  upon  it,   for  we  know  that  impressions 

are  what  play  upon  the  brain  ;  and  besides,  the  immaterialijts 

47 
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are,  in  many  instances,  under  the  necessity  of  regarding  the 
soul  as  the  fiddle  and  the  brain  as  the  fiddle  :  they  must  ad- 
mit that  there  is  no  music,  no  ideas,  until  the  brain  plays  up- 
on the  soul.     But  more  of  this  in  another  place. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

On  Death  and  Dying. 

When  all  actions  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems 
cease,  the  person  dies  ;  and  if  the  system  have  suffered  such 
derangement  that  these  actions,  or  even  those  of  the  nervous 
system  alone,  cannot,  by  any  natural  means,  be  exci'ed  again, 
the  person  is  absolutely  dead, — dead  in  the  common  sense  of 
the  word.  That  a  man  may  be  dead  in  the  common  sense 
of  the  word,  it  is  not  necessary  that  his  muscular  organs  have 
undergone  such  change  in  their  physiological  organization 
that,  no  contractions  can  by  any  means  be  excited  in  them. 
Otherwise  the  ciiminal  is  not  "dead,  dead."  whose  volunta- 
ry muscles  may  be  excited  to  contract  by  galvanism  ;  nor  the 
senseless  bullock  whose  blood  is  let  out,  but  whose  heait  con- 
tinues to  act. 

If  a  case  should  occur  in  which  all  muscular  actions,  even 
those  of  the  minutest  capillaries,  should  cease,  and  the  con- 
scient  actions  of  the  nervous  system  continue,  the  person 
would  appear  to  be  dead  ; — he  would  be  speechless,  pulse- 
less, motionless,  and  probably,  "  pale  as  death."  But  if  by- 
standers knew  that  he  continued  to  think  and  sense,  or  even 
think,  they  would  not  say  such  person  is  dead  ;  this,  howev- 
er, they  could  not  know  ;  and  the  person  would  be  dead  to 
the  bystanders,  but  not  dead  as  it  respects  himself.'    Where- 
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as  every  person  is  dead,  for  the  time  being,  as  it  respects 
himself,  whenever  the  co.iscient  actions  of  his  nervous  system 
cease.  In  every  case  of  asph)  xy  from  drowning,  hanging,  in- 
hal-ng  irrespirable  gases,  from  lightning  and  intense  cold  ; 
and  in  every  case  of  compressed  brain  in  which  conscient  ac- 
tions do  not  occur  from  strength  of  sensorial  tendencies,  and 
cannot  be  excited  by  impressions  upon  the  senses  ;  and  we 
may  add,  in  every  case  of  natural  sleep, —  the  per^o  i  is  cfrad, 
for  the  time  being,  so  far  as  it  respects  himself,  whatever  may 
he  the  muscular  actions  that  take  place. 

Sleep,  either  morbid  or  natural,  is  a  temporary  death,  as 
it  respects  the  individual  who  sleeps — he  is  none  the  less 
dead  to  himself,  for  the  time  being,  because  he  may  think 
and  sense  again  before  his  body  is  decomposed.  What  would 
often  prove  to  be  only  a  temporary  death,  if  proper  means 
were  used  to  bring  the  nervous  system  again  into  an  active 
state,  proves  a  sleep  to  the  hour  of  reorganization  or  resurrec- 
tion, merely  for  want  of  a  surgeon  with  his  instruments,  or 
even  a  pair  of  bellows  to  bring  the  soul  back  again  into  the 
brain  !  Death,  a  thing  often  personified,  is  not  an  old  dry- 
bones  walking  to  and  fro  the  earth,  and  up  and  down  in  it, 
striking  sick  folks  ;  but  merely  a  dead  state  of  organized  be- 
ings. 

After  the  animal  system  has  undergone  such  changes  that 
its  physiological  proporlies  no  longer  exist,  or  in  other  words, 
after  it  has  undergone  such  changes  that  it  cannot  be  excited 
into  action  by  natural  means,  it  soon  undergoes  still  further 
changes,  called  chemical ;  but  it  is  no  more  mysterious  that 
it  does  so,  than  that  a  barrel  of  beer  should  turn  sour,  after 
undergoing  the  process  of  fermentation,  and  suffering  some 
other  slight  changes.  The  expression,  that  life,  or  the  laws 
of  the  vital  principle,  control  the  laws  of  chemistry  or  of 
chemical  actions,  if  not  so  much  mere  nonsense,  is  at  least  a 
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very  figurative  expression,  which  we  trust  will  no  more  de- 
ceive even  weak  heads. 

Dying,  though  often  spoken  of  as  an  act,  is  more  properly 
the  cessation  of  vital  actions  ;  and  the  immediate  cause  of 
dying  is  not  the  cessation  of  vital  actions,  for  this  is  dying; 
and  the  same  thing  cannot  be  both  the  cause  and  the  thing 
caused :  the  immediate  cause  of  dying  is,  in  every  instance, 
some  change  in  the  condition  of  nervous  system.  This  change 
is  generally  apparent  on  dissection,  though  not  always,  for  the 
nervous  system  may  suffer  some  change  in  its  nice,  physio- 
logical organization,  which  destroys  its  sensibility ;  and 
yet  not  be  cognizable  by  the  imperfect  senses  of  the  anato- 
mist. But  when  this  change  of  the  nervous  system  is  not  ob- 
vious, and  often  when  it  is,  a  change  in  some  other  important 
organ,  or  in  the  fluids  of  the  system,  may  be  discovered.  These 
changes  are  often  considered  as  causes  of  the  death ;  but 
they  are  to  be  classed  among  the  remote  causes :  they  are 
not  the  immediate  cause  of  the  conscient  actions  ceasing. 

In  the  few  instances — if  any  there  be — in  which  it  may 
be  said  that  persons  die  of  old  age,  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  their  systems,  are  very  gradual ;  but  they  are  none 
the  less  real  on  this  account.  You  can  no  more  make  a  phy- 
sician believe  that  death  ever  takes  place  without  some  mor- 
bid change  of  the  system,  as  its  cause,  than  you  can  make  him 
believe  that  fire  will  not  burn  him.  But  the  immaterial  the- 
ologists  have  not  yet  decided,  that  I  know  of,  whether  a  man 
dies  hecause  the  soul  quits  the  body,  or  whether  he  dies  be- 
cause the  body  is  disordered,  and  the  soul  flies  off  because  the 
body  is  dead.  Should  they  ever  seriously  consider  this  mat- 
ter, they  will  find  themselves  compelled  to  admit — if  they  re- 
gard the  evidence  which  the  book  of  nature  furnishes— that  a 
derangement  of  the  system  is  the  cause  of  every  death.  Were 
it  a  fact,  that  men  quite  as  frequently  die  instantly,  without 
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any  derangement  of  the  system,  as  otherwise,  it  would  be 
some  small  evidence  in  favor  of  immaterialism.  Nor  have 
the  immaterialists  yet  informed  us  what  becomes  of  the  soul, 
and  what  it  is  about,  during  those  hours,  days,  and  even  weeks 
(if  reports  be  true)  in  which  the  body  is  dead  as  it  respects 
itself,  and  apparently  dead  to  by-standers — after  which  time, 
however,  it  is  brought  again  into  a  thinking  condition,  by  na- 
tural means.  Should  they  tell  us  that,  during  this  time,  the 
soul  remains  inactive  within  the  body  ;  we  should  be  induced 
to  ask  several  other  questions,  to  which  they  must  give  ration- 
al answers,  before  their  doctrines  will  be  rendered  as  clear  and 
satisfactory  as  the  doctrines  of  the  materialist.  We  would  not 
insist  on  iheir  informing  us  by  what  means  we  can  ever  know 
when  the  soul  has  quit  the  body  ;  but  we  would  ask  them  why 
the  soul  does  not  continue  to  think  and  sense  even  in  if  the  bo- 
dy be  deranged : — we  suppose  they  will  contend  that  it  thinks 
and  senses  after  it  quits  the  body  ;  (if  it  do  not,  it  is  a  matter 
of  indifference  whether  it  go  to  heaven  or  hell — it  is  the  sheer- 
est little  nothing  that  ever  did  exist ;)  now  if  it  may  think  and 
sense  without  any  body  at  all,  why  may  it  not  think  when  in  a 
disordered  body  1  Is  the  unextended  thing  squeezed!  or  other- 
wise obstructed  in  its  operations  1  If  it  be.  why  does  it  not — 
being  intelligent — quit  the  clayey  tabernacle,  and  hunt  its  wa$r 
back — for  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  in  my  head  that  knows 
the  way — to  the  celestial  abodes  ?  But  should  the  imma- 
terialists tell  us  that  in  case  of  asphyxy,  the  soul  quits  the  bo- 
dy ;  we  should  like  to  know  how  inflating  the  lungs,  warming 
and  rubbing  the  body,  applying  volatiles  to  the  nostrils.  &c, 
bring  it  back  again.— Oh,  ye  men  of  mysteries,  clear  up  these 
difficulties,  or  the  groundless  hypothesis  which  gives  rise  to 
them,  will  not  much  longer  be  believed  by  men  of  sound  brains. 
The  pains  of  death  are  undoubtedly  much  less  than  most 
persons  have  been  led  to  believe.     To  die,  is  to  go  to  sleep  ; 
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and  we  doubt  not  that  most  persons  who  live  to  the  age  of 
puberty,  undergo  tenfold  more  misery  in  thinking  ot  death, 
than  in  the  simple  act  of  dying;  nay,  tenfold  more  misery 
than  they  would,  did  they  but  entertain  correct  views  con- 
cerning this  change. — Error,  of  whatever  description,  m\a- 
riably  gives  rise  to  more  human  misery  than  happiness :  i!  is 
the  bane  of  human  felicity — the  black  devil  of  the  earth.  Mc- 
thinks  1  can  see  that  the  doctrine  of  soul,  or  we  will  say,  the 
ignorance  of  men  concerning  the  constitution  of  organized  be- 
ings, has  been  the  root  of  more  human  misery  than  would  be 
endured,  if  every  human  being  now  living,  were  put  to  death 
by  hours  of  excruciating  torture  ;  and  yet  it  has  been  grave- 
ly asked,  what  good  can  result  from  diffusing  the  principles 
of  materialism,  admitting  them  to  be  true  ! 

In  all  cases  of  dying,  the  individual  suffers  no  pain  after 
the  sensibility  of  his  nervous  system  is  destroyed  ;  for  after 
this,  there  is  neither  sensation  nor  thought.  We  saj,  no 
thought,  for  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  when  the 
sensonum  has  suffered  such  change  that  conscient  actions 
cannot  be  excited  in  it,  such  actions  will  occur  merely  by 
virtue  of  its  tendencies.  Now  the  sensibility  of  the  nervous 
system  is  often  destroyed  without  much,  and  sometimes  with- 
out any,  previous  pain.  Those  who  are  struck  dead  by  a 
stroke  of  lightning,  those  who  are  decapitated  with  one  blow 
of  the  axe,  and  those  who  are  instantly  destroyed  by  a  crush 
of  the  brain,  experience  no  pain  at  all,  in  passing  from  a  state 
of  life  to  a  dead  state.  One  moment's  expectation  of  being 
thus  destroyed,  far  exceeds  in  misery  the  pain  during  the  act. 
Those  who  faint  away,  on  havinga  little  blood  taken  from  the 
arm,  or  on  any  other  occasion,  have  already  endured  all  the 
misery  they  ever  would  in  this  world,  did  they  no*  again  re- 
vive. Those  who  die  of  fevers,  and  most  other  diseases,  suf- 
fer their  greatest  pain,  as  a  general  thing,  hours,  or  even 
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days,  before  they  expire.  The  sensibility  of  their  nervous 
system  becomes  gradually  diminished,  their  pains  become 
less  and  less  acute  under  the  same  exciting  cause  ;  and  at  the 
moment  when  their  friends  think  them  in  the  greatest  distress, 
they  are  more  at  ease  than  they  have  been  for  days  previous  : 
their  disease,  as  far  as  it  respects  their  feelings,  begins  to  act 
upon  them  like  an  opiate.  Indeed,  many  are  already  dead, 
as  it  respects  themselves,  when  ignorant  bystanders  are  much 
the  most  to  be  pitied,  not  for  the  loss  of  their  friend,  bus  for 
their  sympathising  anguish.  Those  diseases  which  destroy 
life  without  immediately  affecting  the  condition  of  the  nervous 
system,  give  rise  to  more  pain  than  those  (hat  do  affect  this 
system,  so  as  to  impair  its  sensibility.  The  most  painful 
deaths  which  human  beings  inflict  on  each  other,  are  produ- 
ced bv  the  rack  and  the  faggot.  The  halter  is  not  so  cruel  as 
either  of  these,  but  more  savage  than  the  axe.  Horror  and 
pain  considered,  it  seems  to  us  as  though  we  should  choose  a 
narcotic  to  either. 

We  think  that  most  persons  have  been  led  to  regard  dying 
as  a  much  more  painful  change  than  it  generally  is,  first,  be- 
cause they  have  found  by  what  they  have  experienced  in 
themselves  and  seen  in  others,  that  sentient  beings  often  strug- 
gle when  in  distress  ,  hence  struggling  is  to  them  a  sign,  an 
invariable  sign,  oi  distress.  But  we  may  remark,  that  strug- 
gles are  very  far  from  being  invariable  signs  of  distress  ;  mus- 
cular action  and  consciousness  are  two  distinct  things,  often 
existing  separately  ;  and  we  have  abundance  of  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  in  a  great  proportion  of  cases,  those  struggles  of  a 
dying  man  which  are  so  distressing  to  behold,  are  as  entirely 
independent  of  consciousness,  as  the  struggles  of  the  recently 
decapitated  fowl.  A  second  reason  why  most  persons  are  led 
to  regard  dying  as  a  very  painful  change,  is,  because  they 
know  that  men  often  endure  great  pa.n  without  dying,  and, 
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forgetting  that  like  causes  produce  like  effects  only  under  sim- 
ilar circumstances,  they  infer  that  life  cannot  be  destroyed 
without  still  greater  pain.  Third,  because  they  believe  that 
there  is  something  in  man,  which  is  the  subject  of  as  vivid 
consciousness  when  he  is  dying,  and  almost  dead,  as  when  he 
is  in  health. 

Most  persons,  and  especially  young  persons,  desire  to  live, 
and  this  is  as  much  as  to  say,  they  desire  not  to  die  ;  but  the 
horrors  of  death,  which  render  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
majority  of  men's  lives  much  less  happy  than  they  otherwise 
would  be,  are  not  owing  to  this  desire  to  live.  Nor  do  they 
consist  but  in  part  in  dread  of  the  pains  of  death  :  they  consist 
mostly  in  doleful  ideas  of  a  future  state,  fear  of  endless  and 
most  desperate  punishments,  &c.  but  if  this  share  of  human 
misery  be  thought  a  blessing  to  mankind,  we  may  thank  igno- 
rance and  her  big  baby  superstition  for  it.  The  materialist, 
who  has  been  so  fortunate  as  not  to  have  his  reason  shackled, 
looks  on  death  with  much  more  composure  lhan  any  one  else, 
excepting  a  very  small  proportion  of  mankind  who  have  been 
lead  to  believe,  confidently,  that  they  shall  be  extremely  hap- 
py in  a  future  state. 

The  materialist  who  has  studied  the  book  of  nature,  and 
drawn  his  conclusions  from  it,  regarding  the  books  of  men  as 
erroneous  in  all  points  in  which  they  do  not  agree  with  rt, 
says  to  himself:  If  a  body  be  organized  at  some  future  period, 
possessing  the  same  sensorial  tendencies  which  1  possess,  7  of 
course,  shall  again  exist.  And  if  1  do,  I  shall  neither  be  ex- 
tremely happy  nor  extremely  miserable.  The  same  mer- 
ciful and  unchangeable  God,  who  governs  now,  will  gov- 
ern then,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his 
laws  will  he  altered.  Fie  will  not,  with  a  vengeance,  punish, 
for  deeds  done  in  this  life,  any  being  who  was  involuntarily 
born  into  the  world,  with  passions  to  spur  him  to  action,  and 
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so  circumstanced  that  there  was  a  cause  for  every  action  of 
his,  whether  muscular  or  nervous.  But  as  in  this  life  if  I  stray 
from  the  path  of  rectitude,  there  will  always  be  something  to 
prick  ;  and  the  more  I  go  astray,  the  more  miserable  shall  I 
be. 

But  if  I  donot  exist  in  a  future  state,  I  shall  not  care  a  straw  ; 
for  when  I  am  dead,  I  shall  not  exist ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  a  being  will  care,  which  does  not  exist.  When  the 
body,  which  the  construction  of  our  language  compels  me  to 
.speak  of  as  though  it  were  something  besides  myself,  calling 
it  my  body,  is  in  the  grave;  there  will  be  no  thinking  /,  off  in 
some  other  region,  thinking  about  the  cold  grave,  and  anxious- 
ly awating  the  day  of  resurrection.  No;  my  thoughts  of  an- 
nihilation are  far  from  being  horrible  to  me — they  are  not 
blended  with  the  strange  notion  of  caring  about  it,  after  I  am. 
dead ;  and  I  have  never  been  cajoled  into  the  belief  that  I 
shall  be  extremely  happy  hereafter,  like  one  who  may  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  he  deserves,  and  will  indeed  draw,  a 
largesum,  because  he  has  bought  a  ticket.  Consequently  my 
reason  goes  abroad  without  meeting  with  information  which 
blasts  my  fondest,  firmest  expectations. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

An  Attempt  to  show  that  Materialism  is  as  consistent  with  Chris- 
tianity as  lnimaterialism. 

We  presume  to  state  in  terms  unqualified,  that  whoever 
maintains  that  Christianity  is  opposed  to  materialism,  virtual- 
ly maintains  that  Christianity  is  opposed  to  truth.     Christian- 
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ity  must  accord  with  materialism  or  she  cannot  have  a  pass- 
age; for  truth  will  go  when  he  once  gets  under  weigh. 

Whether  it  be  possible  to  reconcile  either  materialism  or 
immaterialism  with  Christianity,  we  cannot  with  certainty  say, 
until  the  diverse  religious  sects  professing  Christianity  agree 
among  themselves  what  Christianity  consists  in,  and  inform  us 
of  their  decision.  However,  we  can  proceed  to  show,  that, 
according  to  our  views  of  Christianity,  materialism  is  as  con- 
sistent with  it  as  immaterialism. 

According  io  our  views,  the  sentiment  that  whatever  thinks 
and  senses  is  something;  distinct  from  the  nervous  system,  and 
may  sense  and  think  independent  of  it,  is  not  essential  to  Chris- 
tianity. This  being  the  case,  certain  doctrines,  of  which  this 
sentiment  is  not  one,  may  constitute  Christianity;  and  who- 
ever believes  in  these  doctrines  may  be  a  christian,  though  at 
the  same  time  a  materialist.  And  again,  according  to  our 
views,  the  idea  that  the  bible  writers  were  inspired  with  a  pre- 
ternatural share  of  scientific  knowledge,  as  of  Astronomy, 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  &c.,  is  not  essential  to  Christianity. 

Now  if  it  be  admitted  that  neither  of  these  sentiments  or 
doctrines,  are  essential  to  Christianity,  that  they  constitute  no 
essential  part  of  it;  then  are  materialism  and  christinity  com- 
patible. For,  admitting  it  is  the  nervous  system,  which  sens- 
es and  thinks,  it  does  not  follow  from  this  but  that  every  chris- 
tian doctrine,  may  be  true. 

But  if  the  doctrine  of  soul  be  essential  to  Christianity,  so 
that  there  is  no  Christianity  without  it  ;  then  it  is  as  evident 
that  Christianity  is  false  as  that  the  earth  turns  on  its  own  ax- 
is. And  if  the  idea  that  the  bible  writers  were  inspired  with 
true  knowledge  concerning  physical  subjects,  (and  the  consti- 
tution of  man  and  other  animals  is  one  of  these,)  be  essential 
to  Christianity ;  then  shall  we  prove  that  Christianity  is  false 
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when  we  prove  that  these  writers  were  not  thus  inspired  ;  as 
wc  now  proceed  to  do. 

"  And  God  made  the  firmament  and  divided  the  waters 
which  were  under  the  firmament  from  the  waters  which  were 
above  the  firmament.  And  God  called  the  firmament  heaven. 
And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  under  the  heaven  be  gathered 
together  into  one  place,  and  let  the  dry  land  appear." — Gen. 
ch.  1st,  v.  7,  8,  9.  "  And  God  created  two  great  lights,  and 
the  stars  also,  and  set  them  in  the  firmament  of  heaven." — Gen. 
ch.  1st,  v.  1G,  17.  "  And  the  windows  of  heaven  were  open- 
ed, and  the  rain  was  upon  the  earth  forty  days  and  forty 
nights." — Gen.  ch.  7.  v.  11,  12.  "  And  the  windows  of  heav- 
en were  stopped,  and  the  rain  from  heaven  was  restrained." 
— Gen.  ch.  0,  v.  2.  These  passages  show  clearly  that  who- 
ever wrote  the  book  of  Genesis,  believed  that  Jhe  blue  and 
seemingly  arched  canopy  over  our  heads,  is  the  firmament  of 
heaven  ;  and  that  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  are  all  equi-dis- 
tant  from  the  earth,  or  at  least,  that  they  are  all  set  in  this 
arching  canopy,  they  being  all  "  set  in  the  firmament  of  heav- 
en," which  divides  the  waters,  &o  This  is  an  opinion  which 
children  and  all  persons  ignorant  of  astronomy  would  natu- 
rally entertain.  Jt  is  clear,  also,  that  this  writer  believed 
that  when  it  rains,  or  at  least,  when  it  rained  in  the  time  of 
the  flood,  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened,  and  the  wa- 
ter k'  above  the  firmament"  ran  down— large  streams  being 
broken  into  drops,  no  doubt,  by  falhng  so  great  a  d.stance. 

Now  it  is  certain  that  these  notions  about  the  firmament ; 
about  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  being  set  in  the  firmament ; 
about  the  windows  of  heaven  winch  are  windows  of  the  fir- 
mament, (for  "  God  called  the  firmament  heaven  ;")  about 
the  water  above  the  firmament,  that  is,  up  in  heaven,  where 
the  God  or  Gods  of  the  old  and  new  testaments  dwell  ;  about 
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the  rain,  &c.  &c.  are  false  ;  and  of  course  the  writer  that  en- 
tertained them  did  not  receive  them  by  inspiration. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  (his  wriltr*  expressed  himself 
in  figurative  language,  and  that  we  do  not  know  but  that  he 
thought  correctly.  Very  well,  we  will  then  say,  and  with 
quite  as  good  reason,  that  whoever  has  spoken  of  a  sow/ in 
the  bible,  spoke  figuratively  ;  and  we  have  no  more  reason 
to  suppose  he  believed  the  word  means  any  tlvng  distinct 
from  the  nervous  system,  than  we  have  that  this  writer  be- 
lieved the  firmament  of  heaven  and  the  windows  thereof,  to 
be  real  beings. 

In  the  ninth  chapter,  thirteenth  verse,  of  Genesis,  we  read 
"  I  will  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a  token  of 
a  covenant  between  me  and  the  earth." 

Before  we  offer  any  remarks  concerning  this  passage,  we 
would  observe,  it  is  impossible  for  "us  to  believe  (and  who  is 
to  blame  for  it,)  that  the  Author  of  worlds  on  worlds,  ever 
descended  in  a  cloud  of  fire,  smoke,  or  any  other  vehicle,  to 
this  earth,  and  conversed  with  a  man  !  What  shou!d*we  think 
of  any  man  nowadays,  if  he  should  gravely  assert  that  he  had 
been  up  to  the  top  of  Mount  Tom  and  seen  and  conversed 
with  God  Almighty?  Why  is  it  that  men  will  sooner  believe 
a  whole  string  of  big  stories  than  a  single  one  ?  If  Moses  ever 
saw  and  heard  what  his  unknown  historian  has  declared  that 
he  did,  it  is  much  more  rational  to  suppose  that  actions  oc- 
curred in  his  optic  and  auditory  nerves  without  impressions, 
than  that  the  Deity  ever  paid  him  a  visit  and  conversed  with 
him.  From  what  we  know  of  the  God  of  nature,  he  brings 
about  his  ends  by  the  most  simple   means  ;  and  if  he  be  un- 

*  We  say  this  writer,  for  it  is  altogether  unknown  by  whom  the 
book  of  Genesis  and  the  four  following  books  were  writteri  ;  con- 
vinced we  are  that  they  were  not  written  by  Moses.  See  Paine's 
Age  of  Reason,  Second  Part. 
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changeable,  as  the  book  of  nature  declares,  and  we  believe,  it 
is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  he  always  did  so. 

From  the  passage  last  quoted  from  Genesis,  and  from  oth- 
ers immediately  connected  with  it,  it  is  evident  that  the  writer 
considered  the  rainbow  as  a  thing  that  made  its  appearance 
for  the  first  time,  after  the  flood,  as  a  token  of  a  covenant.  &c, 
whereas  it  is  a  natural  phenomenon  winch  must  always  occur 
when  rays  of  light  from  the  sun  are  reflected  by  drops  of  rain 
in  a  particular  manner  ;  and  which  must  necessarily  have  ta- 
ken place,  the  unalterable  laws  of  nature  being  such,  before 
the  flood  as  well  as  now. 

What  we  read  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Joshua,  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  verses,  about  the  sun  and  moon  standing  still — tak- 
en in  connection  with  other  passages  in  the  the  bible  which 
speak  of  the  earth  as  standing  on  pillows, — shows  clearly 
that  the  bible,  writers,  some  of  them  at  least,  were  so  very  ig- 
norant of  astronomy  as  to  believe  that  the  sun  and  moon  move 
round  the  earth,  instead  of  the  earth  turning  round  on  its  own 
axis. 

Another  erroneous  notion  entertained  by  the  bible  writers, 
is  of  a  physiological  nature — it  relates  io  the  constitution  of 
man  ;  it  is  the  notion  that  man  consists  of  material  organs  and 
an  inconceivable  something  else  superadded,  a  something  that 
scuds  out  of  him  when  his  organs  cease  to  act,  and  steers  off, 
or  by  angles  is  carried  off.  to  heaven  ;  and  enjoys  pleasure  and 
endures  pain  independent  of  the  body. 

It  is  true  that  with  the  exception  of  man,  the  writers  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  seldom  had  occasion  to  discover 
their  opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  things  ;  but  from  what 
little  they  have  said  concerning  natural  objects,  it  is  evident 
that  they  knew  no  more  about  them  than  thousands  of  other 
men  of  their  age  ;  it  is  evident  they  were  not  inspired 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  constitution  of  organic  or 
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inorganic  bodies.  Consequently,  if  the  opinion  that  they 
were,  be  essentia]  to  Christianity  then  is  Christianity  false. 
But  if  it  be  admitted  that  they  were  not  thus  inspired,  all  they 
have  written  about  souls  amounts  to  no  more  than  if  the  same 
had  been  written  by  any  other  man  of  their  age,  To  enquire 
whether  a  man  has  a  soul  or  not  is  to  inquire  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  man  ;  and  this  is  a  subject  that  belongs  to  that  branch 
of  physics  called  physiology.  Strange  indeed  it  is,  very 
strange,  if  the  opinions  of  divines  concerning  the  constitution 
of  man,  are  to  be  regarded  in  preference  to  the  opinions  of 
physicians. 

It  may  be  asked  if  Christ  did  not  often  speak  as  though  man 
possesses  a  soul.  We  grant  that  those  who  have  written  ac- 
counts of  his  birth,  death,  and  doings,  have  written  that  he  did. 
But  what  then  ?  was  Christ  born  into  this  world,  to  teach  men 
physiology?  Admitting  that  he,  though  the  son  of  a  carpen- 
ter's wife,  knew  every  thing  and  could  do  almost  any  thing,  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  must  work  a  miracle  in  every  man's 
brain  to  convince  him  that  he  has  no  soul,  or  convince  him  so 
by  a  long  reasoning  process.  Before  the  science  of  chemis- 
try had  taught  men  that  new  combinations  give  rise  to  new 
properties  it  would  have  required  an  octavo  volume  of  great- 
er size  than  this,  to  convince  them  that  they  arc  composed 
entirely  of  matter.  It  was  an  object  of  Jesus  to  make 
men  believe  certain  doctrines  which  he  delivered  unto  them; 
and  it  would  have  operated  much  against  him,  to  have  con- 
tradicted an  opinion  so  firmly  and  universally  believed,  as 
was  the  opinion  that  each  man  has  a  soul  in  his  head  :  unless 
he  convinced  the  people  that,  this  opinion  is  erroneous  :  a 
thing  which  he  could  not  do,  short  of  working  a  miracle  in 
every  man's  brain,  or  of  a  long  reasoning  process. 

Now  as  it  was  not  an  object  of  Jesus  to  teach  men  what 
they  are  made  of,  but  to  teach  them  their  duty  towards  their 
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Maker  and  towards  each  other;  and  to  teach  them  that  they 
will  come  to  life  at  some  future  period,  and  be  punished  or 
rewarded  according  to  their  behaviour  before  they  die  ;  in- 
stead of  contradicting  their  opinions  concerning  their  consti- 
tution, lie  spoke  to  his  hearers  in  the  same  language  that  they 
used  ;  he  could  not  otherwise  converse  with  them.  Hence 
according  to  Matthew,  chap,  x,  v.  28,  he  said  tv  Fear  not  them 
which  kill  the  body  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul,  but  rather 
fear  him  which  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell." 
But  had  all  his  hearers  been  materialists — none  of  the  lan- 
guage of  imrnaterialism  being  in  use — we  may  well  suppose 
he  would  have  said  :  Fear  not  them  who  are  able  to  kill  the 
body  only;  but  rather  fear  him  who  is  able  to  destroy  thy 
present  existence,  and  render  the  future  miserable. 

Matthew  was  undoubtedly  an  immaterialist  ;  but  Luke 
writes  more  like  a  materialist.  Luke  informs  us  that  Christ 
said  :  "  I  say  unto  you,  my  friends,  Be  not  afraid  of  them  that 
kill  the  body,,  and  after  that  have  no  more  that  they  can  do  : 
but  I  will  forewarn  you  whom  you  shall  fear  :  Fear  him,  which 
after  he  hath  killed,  hath  power  to  cast  into  hell ;  yea,  I  say 
unto  you,  fear  him."  Not  a  word  is  here  said  about  a  soul ; 
but  that  Luke  here  had  reference  to  the  same  saying  of  Jesus, 
that  Matthew  had  in  the  passage  we  have  quoted  from  his 
tenth  chapter,  no  one  can  doubt,  after  comparing  together  this 
chapter  of  Matthew  and  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Luke. 

We  do  not  know  that  Luke  was  a  materialist  ;  but  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  very  friendly  to  the  word  soul.  In 
the  whole  of  his  book  containing  24  chapters,  it  occurs  in 
only  four  instances ;  and  in  only  one  of  these  does  it  appear 
that  Jesus  used  it,  in  an  expression  strictly  his  own.  In  the 
first  instance,  chap.  1,  v.  46,  it  occurs  in  an  expression  of  Ma- 
ry—" And  Mary  said,  My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord."  A 
very  figurative  expression  this.     What !  a  woman's  soul  mag- 
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that  she  rejoiced  and  felt  thaiikful  because  the  ''  Lord  had  re- 
garded her  low  estate."  In  the  second  instance,  chap.  10, 
v.  27,  a  lawyer  tells  Jesus,  "  It  is  written  in  the  law,  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart,  and  wilh  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind," 
This  strong  but  figurative  passage  means  nothing  more  than, 
you  shall  love  the  Lord  as  much  as  you  can  ;  and  we  defy 
any  man,  be  he  a  necessarian  or  not,  to  love  him  less.  In 
the  twelfth  chapter  it  is  written  (hat  Jesus  spake  a  parable  ; 
and  in  this  parable  it  is  represented  that  a  rich  man  addressed 
his  soul,  saying,  "  Soul,  ihou  hast  much  good  laid  up  for  ma- 
ny years ;  take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry."  "  And 
God  said  unto  him.  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul  shall  be  re- 
quired of  thee."  But  what  sort  of  thing  did  this  man  take 
his  soul  to  be,  when  he  tells  it  to  eat,  dtink,  &c.  ?  Surely,  no- 
thing more  nor  less  than  his  person,  his  visible  extended  per- 
son, including  of  cocrse  boih  eating  and  drinking  organs. — 
But  as  to  Hie  expression,  "  This  night  shall  thy  soul  be  re- 
quired of  thee,"  it  means  nothing  more  nor  less  than,  tin's 
night  shall  thy  life  be  required  of  ihee  ;  and  this  means  noth- 
ing more  than,  you  shall  this  night  die,  that  is,  your  organs 
shall  cease  to  act.  This  is  the  third  instance  in  which  the 
word  soul  is  used  in  Luke.  The  fourth  instance  occurs  in 
the  xxi.  chap,  and  19th  verse  :  "  In  your  patience,  possess 
your  souls."  Mere  it  is  represented  that  Jesus  used  the  word 
in  an  expression  strictly  his  own.  But  from  this  passage  we 
have  just  as  much  reason  to  infer  that  a  man's  patience  is  some- 
thing distinct  from  his  body,  as  that  his  soul  is.  The  expres- 
sion is  so  very  ambiguous,  that  we  scarcely  venture  to  offer 
an  opinion  as  to  the  sense  in  which  it  ought  to  be  understood 
— it  would  have  been  less  so,  had  it  been,  in  your  souls  pos- 
sess your  patience.     However,  considering  what  goes  before 
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and  after  it,  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  ought  to  be  understood 
as  follows  :  In  all  the  trials  and  perplexities  you  may  meet 
with,  keep  cool  and  collected  ;  or,  have  patience,  so  as  not 
to  be  discouraged  and  vexed,  so  as  not  to  be  dispossessed  of 
your  Intellectual  powers,  by  the  difficulties  you  may  meet 
With. — Surely,  if  the  writings  of  Luke  had  been  the  only  ones 
of  Christ's  historians  that  were  voted  genuine,  and  we  had 
never  seen  those  of  the  other  Evangelists,  we  should  have  had 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  Jesus  was  an  immaterialist  from 
any  thing  he  said  concerning  souls.  Admitting  that  Jesus  of- 
ten spoke  of  a  soul,  it  is  no  sort  of  evidence  that  he  believed 
it  to  be  any  thing  distinct  from  the  body.  Scarcely  a  day 
passes  but  that  materialists  use  the  word  soul  or  mind  as 
though  it  were  something  distinct  from  the  body,  or  at  least, 
as  though  it  were  something  besides  the  body  ;  and  if,  twenty 
years  hence,  their  conversation  should  be  written  in  a  book, 
it  would  be  just  as  much  evidence  to  future  generations  that 
these  materialists  were  immateriahsts,  as  the  few  clauses  in 
the  New  Testament  which  represent  that  Jesus  spoke  of  a 
soul,  are  that  he  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  feeling  think- 
ing thing  that  scuds  away  from  a  man  when  he  dies. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  sayings  of  Jesus 
which  favor  immaterialism,  although  they  contain  nothing 
express  concerning  souls.  According  to  Luke,  he  said  to 
one  of  the  malefactors  who  was  put  to  death  with  him  :  "  Ve- 
rily I  say  unto  thee,  to-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  para- 
dise." But  what  are  we  to  understand  by  this  ?  Do  not  the 
pronouns  I,  me,  and  myself,  mean  the  same  thing  ?  and  did 
not  Jesus,  by  paradise,here  mean  heaven,  the  place  to  which 
it  is  said  he  ascended,  the  place  where  his  Father  and  the  an- 
gels dwell  ?  The  first  question  must  be  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative, and  if  the  second  be  not,  we  wi*h  our  learned  divines 
would  inform  us  something  about  this  paradise.     But  if  par- 
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adise  be  heaven,  the  place  where  it  is  represented  that  the 
God  ol  the  bible  dwell?  ;  then  Christ  did  not  go  to  paradise 
for  several  days  after  he  was  crucified.  For  after  he  came 
to  life,  he  appeared  to  his  disciples,  and  said  unto  them,  "  Be- 
hold mv  hands  aud  my  feet,  that  it  is  1  myself,  handle  me 
and  see  ;  for  a  spirit  hath  not.flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  me 
have .'"  Tins  much  to  show  that  Jesus  did  not  consider  him- 
self as  consisting  in  something  which  has  not  flesh  and  bones. 
(Genuine  materialism  this.)  Now  according  to  John.  chap. 
xx.  v.  27,  Jesus  said  to  Mary,  "  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my 
Father  ;"  and  this  was  several  days  after  he  was  crucified. 
From  all  this,  it  appears  that  the  malefactor,  soul  tier  body, 
could  not  be  in  paradise  with  Jesus  the  same  day,  as  it  respects 
time,  that  he  was  put  to  death  ;  for  Jesus  himself  was  not 
there.  However,  the  christian  materialist  finds  no  difficulty 
in  getting  along  with  this  :  he  says  that  when  a  man  dies,  he 
does  indeed  die  ;  of  course,  if  he  he  in  the  grave  len  thousand 
years,  it  is  no  time  at  all  to  him  ; — every  man  passes  from 
this  life  to  the  future  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  as  it  respects 
himself,  though  millions  of  years  may  elapse  between  his 
deaihand  reorganization.  Consequently  the  malefactor  will 
he  in  paradise  the  day  he  died,  as  it  respects  himself,  should 
he  not  be  there  for  thousands  of  years  to  come. 

What  Jesus  said  in  a  paraMe  concerning  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarus,  has  been  considered  by  some  as  favoring  immatcri- 
ahsm.  But  the  rich  man  died  and  was  buried,  and  in  hell  he 
lifted  up  his  eyes  and  saw  Lazarus  in  Abraham's  bosom  ;  and 
cried  out  to  Abraham  to  let  Lnzarus  come  and  dip  Ins  fingers 
in  water,  and  cool  his  tongue.  Now  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  how  comes  it  that  an  unextended  soul  has  e)es  and  a 
tongue  in  hell  ?  and  why  did  not  the  old  fellow  help  himself 
to  water  if  it  were  handy  ?  and  how  large  must  Abraham's 
bosom  be  to  hold  Lazarus  ?  We  should  think  the  immaterial- 
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ists  had  better  keep  this  passage  in  the  back  ground,  if  they 
do  not  wish  to  be  puzzled.  Will  they  tell  us  that  when  the 
soui  quits  the  bodv  and  goes  to  heaven  or  hell,  it  becomes  ex- 
tended, and  has  the  parts  of  a  man  ?  Let  them  say  so  ;  but 
this  would  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  creating  a  material 
man  out  of  an  immaterial — nothing! — The  christian  material- 
ist may  admit,  if  he  pleases,  that  when  men  die,  men  of  like 
sensorial  tendencies  are  instantly — as  it  respects  time — or- 
ganized in  some  distant  region  ;  but  why,  then,  the  "  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,'1''  which  is  certainly  the  most  important, 
and  we  should  think  an  essential  doctrine  of  Christianity  ?  Is 
there  going  to  be  two  sets  of  human  beings  precisely  alike  ? 
Methinks  there  would  be  much  contention  if  they  should  ever 
get  together  ;  and  perhaps  some  mistakes  amoug  the  men  and 
women  ! 

Immediately  after  noticing  the  third  instance  in  whieh  the 
word  soul  occurs  in  Luke,  wt  meant  fo  have  remarked  that 
the  same  Greek  word  which  is  translated  soul  in  the  New 
Testament,  is,  in  as  much  as  thirty  instances  in  this  Testa- 
ment, translated  life. 

Thus  much  have  we  written  to  show  that  materialism  is 
consistent  with  Christianity,  We  shall  now  proceed  to  show 
that  itri  mate  rial  ism  is  not  consistent  with  Christianity  ;  after 
which  we  trust  all  will  be  convinced  that  materialism  is  at 
least  as  consistent  with  Christianity  as  immaterialism. 

As  intimated  in  the  fore  part  of  this  chapter,  we  shall  not 
decide  dogmatically  what  Christianity  is  ;  for  this  would  be 
to  decide  a  question  concerning  which  the  different  sects  cal- 
ling themselves  christians,  are  at  war.  It  would  be  to  decide 
a  question  in  which  we  do  not  feel  at  all  interested  :— we  can 
only  say,  we  wish  those  doctrines  the  least  success  which 
make  men  the  worst  neighbors  and  citizens.  We  proceed 
according  to  our  own  notions  of  Christianity. 
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According  to  onr  views,  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  is  the  most  important,  and  an  essential  doctrine  of 
Christianity.  Wiihout  this  resurrection  we  hold  there  is  no 
future  existence — no  future  rewards  and  punishments.  Con- 
sequently, whoever  does  not  believe  in  this,  is  not  strictly  a 
christian,  though  he  may  be  a  virtuous  man. — There  were 
many  virtuous  men  before  the  christian  era  ;  perhaps  more  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  human  family  and  their  unenlighten- 
ed state  than  there  now  are. 

Now  if  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  be  es- 
sentia! to  Christianity,  then  is  immnterialism,  or  the  doctrine 
of  soul,  altogether  at  variance  with  Christianity.  For  accor- 
ding to  this  doctrine,  the  man  never  die? ;  that  thinking,  feel- 
ing bring  which  constitutes  the  man — that  being,  in  the  same- 
ness of  which  the  immatenalist*  place  personal  identity,  never 
dies.  To  be  sure  it  quits  iis  old  material  tenement,  but  this 
is  nothing  but  changing  its  place.  Therefore  the  many  passa- 
ges in  the  New  Testament  which  speak  of  a  man  dying,  and 
of  his  resurrection  from  the  dead — an  exemplification  of 
which  we  have  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus — are 
diametrically  opposed  to  immaterialism. 

Is  not  death  spoken  of.ns  a  sleep,  that  is  an  unconscious  state  ? 
But  acccordingto  immaterialism,  the  man  is  not  in  an  uncon- 
scious state  after  the  materia!  machine  ceases  to  bieathe  ;  un- 
less it  be  admitted  that  the  soul  is  unconscious  after  it  quits  the 
body  ;  but  if  the  soul  be  in  an  unconscious  state  from  the  time 
it  quits  the  body  to  the  re-organization  thereof,  we  wish  to 
know  for  what  reason  any  religious  sect  contends  for  its  exis- 
tence. An  unconscious,  unextended  thing  must  be  the  sheer- 
est little  nothing  that  ever  did  exist — quite  too  insignificant 
for  men  to  contend  about.  If  1  have  a  soul  which  can  neither 
think  nor  sense  independent  of  the  body,  then  let  my  body  be 
well  off,  and  I  care  not  what  becomes  of  my  soul. 
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Again.  Do  the  scriptures  inform  us  of  any  place  for  dead 
men,  or,  tf  you  please,  for  men  after  they  get  out  of  their 
bodies,  except  heaven,  hell,  and  the  grave?  Now  if  men  do 
not  jn  fact  die,  but  only  scud  away  from  the  machines  by 
which  they  have  operated,  and  in  the  top  part  of  which  they 
have  dwelt ;  they  must  go  to  heaven  or  hell  for  aughi  we  know 
to  the  contrary.  But  if  all  go  to  heaven,  then  many  wicked 
are  in  heaven,  and  will  remain  there  perhaps  for  thousands  of 
years  to  come  ;  but  if  all  go  to  hell,  then  many  righteous  men 
are  in  hell,  there  to  remain  until  the  day  of  resurrection  and 
judgment.  But  if  they  are  sorted  out  as  they  fly  away  from 
their  machines,  why  the  final  day  of  judgment  that  is  spoken 
of?  nnd  why  are  all  the  wicked  men  called  out  of  hell,  united 
with  their  old  machines,  and  sent  back  to  hell  again  ?  Poor 
machines  !  1  pit)  you  ;  you  are  not  to  blame  for  any  thing  you 
have  ever  done — you  only  obeyed  the  commands  of  your  con- 
troller.— Again,  if  the  soul  may  be  conscious  independent  of 
the  body,  it  may  be  the  subject  of  rewards  and  punishments  ; 
and  for  what  purpose  is  the  bod)  re-or^anized  ?  The  God  of 
nature  brings  about  his  ends  by  the  cheapest  means;  and  ac* 
cording  to  the  doctrine  of  soul  we  can  see.  no  use  for  the  body 
in  the  celestial  regions,  unless  it  be  to  sing  hymns  with — :io 
connubial  bliss  there,  at  least  with  those  that  die  old  bachel- 
lors!  Surely,  the  doctrine  of  soul,  and  the  doctrine  of  ihe  re- 
surrection of  the  dead,  and  a' day  of  judgment — a  day  when 
all  shall  be  judged,  and  sentenced  to  their  future  abodes,  are 
altogether  at  variance  :  they  cannot  be  made  to  harmonize. 
But  not  so  wi<h  materialism  and  the  doctrine  of  resurrection, 
and  one  day  of  judgment  for  all  men.  The  materialist  says 
that  all  men  appear  at  the  bar  of  God,  the  moment  they  die, 
as  it  respects  themselves ,•  and  yet  although  men  die  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  time,  they  all  appear  at  the  bar  of  God  on 
•ne  and  the  same  day  as  it  respects  time,     He  says  the  body 
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must  be  re-organized  because  there  is  no  future  existence 
without  it;  and  it  is  the  body  that  is  punished  and  rewarded, 
for  it  is  the  body  that  acted — acted  as  independently  as  any 
thing  can  that  is  governed  by  the  laws  of  nature.  He  says 
the  body  may  be  organized  out  of  any  matter,  for  all  that  is 
necessary  to  constitute  the  same  person,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  is  to  have  the  same  looking  body,  possessing  the 
same  sensorial  tendencies. 

It  is  a  little  curious  that  materialists  must  be  cried  down 
by  some  christians,  when  they  maintain  the  only  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  constitution  of  man,  that  can  be  made  to  harmo- 
nize with  Christianity. 

Christianity  is  not  to  be  proved  or  disproved  by  our  deci- 
sion concerning  the  nature  of  thai  which  thinks,  unless  ihe 
doctrine  of  soul  be  essential  to  Christianity.  The  present  writer 
was  a  firm  materialist  years  before  he  disbelieved  so  many 
of  the  christian  doctrines,  that  it  would  he  hypocrisy  in  him 
to  pretend  to  believe  in  Christianity.  But  he  now  feels  the 
same  moral  obligations  towards  his  fellow  creatures  that  he 
ever  did,  and  is  much  more  happy  in  his  thoughts  concern- 
ing death  and  a  future  existence,  than  formerly. — Oh  truth  ! 
Thou  art  fair  and  lovely  ;  there  is  symmetry  in  all  thy  parts  ; 
and  he  that  knows  thee,  is  not  cold  and  hot,  hot  and  cold, 
alternately  ; — he  is  not  distressed  with  fears  and  doubts  at 
one  time^  and  Hushed  with  expectations  of  unnatural  jo^s  at 
another.  Thou  causest  pence  in  one's  own  breast,  pence  in 
neighborhoods,  and  peace  between  nations.  Blood  may  be 
shed  in  (he  cause  of  the  adversary  ;  but  thou  wilt  ultimately 
conquer  with  no  other  weapon  than  the  pen  ! 

Before  closing  this  chapter,  we  make  some  extracts  from  a 
pamphlet  which  we  have  recently  received,  entitled  "  The 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  Materialism."  It  is  written  by  a 
masterly  pen  ;  but  the  author  is  to  be  reprehended  by  every 
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friend  of  f  ruth  and  intellectual  freedom,  for  not  putting  his 
name  to  it.  In  making  these  extracts,  we  shall  not  add  any 
words  of  our  own  except  in  brackets,  and  the  authors  own 
words  will  not  appear  in  the  form  of  quotations,  that  the  read- 
er may  the  more  easily  understand  what  words  are  his,  and 
what  Uit  words  of  writers  from  whom  he  makes  extracts. 

After  this,  can  it  be  said,  that  (he  separate  existence  of  an 
immortal  soul  is  the  doctrine  of  Christ  ?  I  am  lost  in  utter  as- 
tonishment at  the  presumptuous  hardihood  tha>  can  state  this 
doctrine  as  an  essential  article  of  the  christian  faith  !  at  the 
impudent  intolerance  that  can  cry  down  a  man's  character 
and  standing  in  society — can  interdict  him  like  the  banished 
of  old.  from  tire,  water  and  shelter — because  examining  Scrip- 
ture ror  himself,  he  cannot  conscientiously  accept  as  d:viue 
truth,  the  metaphysical  reveries  of  Calvinistic  theology  ! 

The  question  is  not,  is  there  any  text  in  the  bible  thai  seems 
to  countenance  the  notion  of  a  soul,  (for  the  bible  was  trans- 
lated by  persons  who  took  that  doctrine  for  granted  ;) — the 
question  is,  what  is  the  general  tenor  of  the  doctrine  on  the 
subject  laid  down  by  Jesus  Christ  :  does  he  countenance  it? 
The  apostles  wrote  and  spoke  very  figuratively,  and  frequent- 
ly in  conformity  and  allusion  to  the  previous  notions  of  those 
they  were  addiessmg.  To  establish  the  doctrine  of  a  soul  as 
a  Christian  doctrine,  do  not  refer  me  to  a  few  texts  that  seem 
to  countenance  it  ;  you  must  shew  it  me  plainly,  clearly,  and 
undoubtedly  laid  down,  explained,  and  urged  by  Christ  him- 
self: and  that  I  think  cannot  be  done  from  the  Evangelists. 
All  else  is  evidence  so  inferior  as  to  have  little  weight  on  the 
question. 

All  persons  conversant  with  the  Scripture,  know,  that  the 
various  and  discordant  tenets  of  metaphysical  Christianity  are 
founded,  asserted,  and  denied  on  the  license  of  figurative  ex- 
pression used  by  the  apostles,  and  principally  by  St.  Paul. 
In  this  war  of  words  I  desire  to  take  no  part,  and  1  therefore 
appeal  exclusively  to  the  gospels. 

Of  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  fathers. 

I  am  not  possessed  of  the  means  of  examining  and  referring 
to  the  original  works  of  the  fathers,  as  they  are  called.  1 
must  therefore  be  content  with  referring  to  >ome  summary. 
Such  a  one  Dr.  Priestly 'has  given  ;  but  J  am  aware  his  au- 
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thority  may  be  objected  to.  L^wis  EII13  Dupin  and  Lard* 
ner  have  not  attended  to  (his  subject  as  a  separate  question, 
and  Lardner's  quotations  are  very  partial.  The  only  author 
of  repute  who  has  examined  ail  the  waitings  ot'the  Christian 
fathers  with  this  view,  is  Beausobre,  in  his  history  of  Mani- 
cheism  :  an  author  universally  regarded  as  among  the  fairest 
and  be*t  qualified  of  modern  days.  He  too  is  cited  by  Priest- 
ly, by  Rees,  and  oiheis. 

To  avoid  al!  reasonable  objection,  I  referred  to  the  article 
Immateriahsm  in  the  larger  French  Encyclopedic  manifestly 
written  by  one  who  is  not  a  materialist.  I  translate  briefly 
from  that  article  ;  stating  however  that  his  representation 
will  coincide  with  that  of  M.  Beausobre. 

"  Some  moderns  suspect  that  as  Alhanagoras  admitted  a 
sp:nt  in  the  formation  of  the  universe,  he  was  acquainted  with 
Bpir  uality,  and  did  not  admit  a  corporeal  Deih ,  like  almost 
all  the  other  philosophers.  But  by  the  word  spirit  (pneuma) 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  equally  understood  a  subtile  matter, 
extremely  dilated,  intelligent  indeed,  but  extended,  and  con- 
sisting  of  parts.  In  elfect.  how  can  they  believe  that  the 
Greek  philosophers  had  any  idea  of  a  substance  purely  spiri- 
tual, when  it  is  clear  that  all  the  primitive  fathers  of  the  Church 
made  even  God  Almighty  corporeal  ;  and  their  doctrine  was 
perpetuated  in  the  Greek  church  even  to  later  time*,  and  was 
never  renounced  by  the  Roman  church  til!  the  time  of  St. 
Augustine."  (about  six  hundred  years  after  Christ.) 

The  author  of  the  article  proceeds,  by  means  of  quotations 
from  their  works,  to  show  that  the  following  fathers  were 
materialists,  viz.  Ongen  whon  Jerom  reproaches  for  In*  no- 
tion that  God  himself  was  material  ;  Terlulhan.  who  vvio  ea 
book  De  Aiiima  expressly  to  prove  the  mortality  and  materi- 
ality of  the  human  soul  ;  Amobius  ;  St.  Justin  ;  Tatian  ;  St. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  ;  Lactantius;  St.  Hilanus;  St.  •Greg- 
ory N  ■zianzenus  ;  St.  Gregory  Nysgenus  ;  St.  Ambrose; 
Cassian;  and  finally  John  ot '  Tues<alomea,  who.  at  theSev- 
enth  Council,  pronounced  it  as  an  opinion  traditionally  de- 
livered by  St.  Aihauasius,  St.  Basil,  and  St.  Methodius*  that 
neither  angels,  demons,  nor  human  souls,  were  disengaged 
from  matter.  The  writer  forgot  Melito.  bishop  of  Sardis  ; 
but  here  is  a  list  quite  long  enough.  It  proves  nothing,  ex- 
cept that  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  churr.h,  and  tor 
near  six  hundred  years,  Materialism  was  not  heresy,  but  quite 
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otherwise.  Indeed,  St.  Austin  says,  that  he  himself  was  foe 
a  long  tune  of  this  opinion  ;  owing  to  his  difficulty  of  conceiv- 
ing the  [jure  spirituality  of  God  himself. — Are  these  metaphy- 
sics of  any  use  or  value  to  a  Christian,  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other?  I  consider  them  as  vain  speculations,  unproductive  of 
practical  benefit. 

The  Apostles'  Creed  of  uncertain  composition,  but  ancient, 
requires  us  to  hold  an  essential  article  of  the  Christian  faith. 
What  ?  the  resurrection  of  the  soul?  No,  "  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  and  the  life  everlasting."     Amen. 

That  the  doctrine  of  the.  non-existence  of  a  separate  immaterial 
So?//,  distinct  from  the  human  body,  and  disjoined  from  it  at 
death,  is  a  doctrine  published  and  avowed  by  dignitaries  of 
the  church  of  England. 

I  apply  this  to  the  well  meaning,  but  not  well  instructed, 
portion  of  my  fellow  citizens.  I  am  not  about  to  prove  my 
point  by  an  appeal  to  th<-  bench  of  bishops.  But  I  say  that 
doctrine  is  not  Atheism,  Deism,  or  Infidelity,  which  some  of 
the  bench  of  bishop?  avow,  which  others  doubt  about,  and 
which  none  complain  of  as  heretical  or  dangerous. 

Dr.  Edmund  Law,  Arch  Deacon  of  Carlisle,  Master  of  Pe- 
ter's College  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  (a  seminary  for 
finishing  the  education  of  young  men  )  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
nature  and  end  of  death.  To  the  third  edition  of  this  work, 
now  before  me,  published  in  1775.  he  added  an  appendix  on 
the  meaning  of  the  original  words,  translated  soul  and  spirit 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  showing  that  no  part  of  the  bible 
gave  countenance  to  the  doclnno  of  a  separate  soul,  or  of  an 
intermediate  state  of  being  between  death  and  judgment.  He 
refers  to  Bishop  Sherlock;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor  of  Norwich, 
and  Mr.  Haller,  in  the  following  close  to  that  appendix. 

Extract  Jrom  the  Appendix  to  Considerations  on  the  Theory 
ef  Religion,  by  Edmund  Law.  D.  D.  Archdeacon  of  Carlisle, 
and  Master  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  third  edition, 
1755.  IVith  an  Appendix  concerning  the  use  of  the  word  Soul 
in  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  slate  of  death  there  described. 

l-  The  intent  of  this  appendix,  containing  an  examination 
of  all  the  meanings  that  the  words  translated  SOUL,  in  the 
Old  or'  New  Testament,  appears  to  have,  is  to  show  that  the 
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doctrine  of  a  separate  immaterial,  immortal  soul,  is  not  a 
Christian  doctrine  :  that  it  is  not  fairl\  deducible  from  the 
Christian  Scriptures  .  and  it  is  contrary  to  their  general  ten- 
or." Dr.  Law.  aftpr  this  summary,  goes  on  to  say,  page  398  : 
"  This  may  serve  for  a  specimen  of  such  texts  as  are  usually 
alleged  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  ;  (viz.  by  the  frnma- 
tenahsts,)  all  of  which,  will,  I  believe,  appear  even  from  these 
short  remarks  upon  them,  to  he  either  quite  foreign  to  the 
point,  or  purely  figurative  ;  or  lastly,  capable  of  a  clear  und 
easy  solution  on  the  principles  above  mentioned.  Nor  can 
such  ever  fairly  be  opposed  to  the  constant  obvious  tenor  of 
the  sacred  writings,  and  that  number  of  plain  express  passa- 
ges already  cited."  .  .  .  page  400.  Give  me  leave,  says  Dr. 
Law,  to  subjoin  the  sentiments  of  a  very  pious  and  worthy 
person,  eminently  skilled  in  Scripture  language,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ta\lor,  of  Norwich,  who  is  pleased  to  write  as  follows  :  "  I 
have  parused  jour  papers,  &c.  They  comprehend  two 
points  ;  one  point  upon  the  nature  of  the  human  soul  or  spirit, 
so  far  as  revelation  gives  us  any  light;  the  other  concerning  the 
state  to  7uhich  death  reduces  us.  From  the  collection  of  S<  np- 
tures  under  the  first  ol  these  points,.!  think  it  appears,  that  no 
man  can  prove  from  Scripture  that  the  human  sou!  is  a  prin- 
ciple which   lives,  and  acts,   and    thinks,  independent  of  the 

body Whatever  the   metaphysical  nature,  essence,  or 

substance  of  the  sou!  may  be,  (which  is  altogether  unknown 
to  us,)  it  is  demonstratively  certain  that  its  existence,  both  in 
the  manner  and  duration  of  it,  must  be  wholly  dependent  on 
the  will  and  pleasure  i>i  God.  Cud  must,  appoint  its  connec- 
tion with  and  dependence  on  an)  other  substance,  both  in  its 
operations,  powers  and  duration.  All  arguments  therefore 
for  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul,  taken  from  the  nature 
of  its  substance  or  essence,  as  if  it  must  exist  and  act  separate 
from  the  body,  because  it  is  of  such  a  substance,  &c.  are  man- 
ifestly vain.  If  indeed  we  do  find  any  thing  in  the  faculties 
and  operations  of  the  mind  to  winch  we  are  conscious,  that 
doth  show  it  is  the  will  of  God,  we  should  exist  in  a  future 
slate,  those  arguments  will  Bland  good.  But  we  can  never 
prove  that  the  soul  of  man  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  and 
must  exist,  live,  think,  act,  and  enjoy,  &c.  separate  from,  and 
independent  of  tin  body.  All  our  present  experience  shows 
the  contrary.  The  operations  of  the  mind  depend  constant- 
ly and  invariably  upon  the  state  of  the  body,  of  the  brain  in 
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particular.  If  some  dying  persons  have  a  lively  use  of  their 
rational  faculties  to  the  very  last,  it  is  because  death  has  in- 
vaded some  other  part,  and  the  brain  remains  sound  and  vig- 
orous. But  what  is  the  sense  of  REVELATION  ?  You  have 
given  a  noble  collection  of  texts,  that  shew  it  very  clearly. 
The  subject  yields  many  practical  remarks,  and  the  warmest 
and  strongest  excitements  to  piety. " 

After  this  extract  from  Mr.  Taylor's  letter,  Dr.  Law  closes 
his  appendix  in  these  words  :  "  But  it  mi^ht  look  like  begging 
the  question,  should  I  draw  out  all  these  in  form,  together 
wit!)  the  consequences  of  this  doctrine  in  regard  to  either  Pa- 
pist or  Deist,  tiil  the  doctrine  itself,  so  long  decried  by  the 
one,  and  so  often  disgraced  by  the  other,  shall  appear  free 
from  the  prejudices  attending  it,  and  be  at  last  understood  to 
have  a  fair  foundation  in  Scripture,  by  which  we  Protestants 
profess  to  be  determined  :  and  when  we  have  duly  examined 
them,  may  possibly  discern  that  the  natural  immortality  of  the 
human  mind  is  neither  necessarily  connected  with,  nor  to  a  Chris- 
tian any  proper  proof  of,  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments-'''' 

After  this  Dr.  Law  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Carlisle. 

Dr.  Watson,  Bishop  of  Landaif  published  a  collection  of 
tracts  fur  the  use  of  \oung  clergymen.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  his  preface. 

Extraet  from  a  preface  to  a  collection  nf  Theological  Tracts, 
by  Richard  Watson,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  Landaff.aad  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  1785.  De- 
dicated to  the  Queen. 

Page  14,  15.  —  "  Want  of  genuine  moderation  towards  those 
who  differ  from  us  in  religious  opinions,  seems  to  be  the  most 
unaccountable  thing  m  the  world.  Any  man  who  has  any 
religion  at  all,  feels  within  himself  stronger  motive  to  judge 
right,  than  you  can  possibly  suggest  to  him  :  and  <f  he  judges 
wrong,  what  is  that  to  you  ?  To  his  own  master  he  standeth 
oi  i'alhth  :  his  wrong  ;udgment,  if  it  affect  his  own  saivation, 
cannot  affect  yours  !  For,  in  the  words  of  Tertullian,  nee  alu 
obest  aut  prodest  alterius  religio St.il  you  will  proba- 
bly rejoin,  there  must  be  man.)  truths  in  the  Christian  religion, 
concerning  which  no  one  ouyht  to  hesitate,  inasmuch  as  with- 
out a  belief  in  them,  he  cannot  be  reputed  a  Christian— re- 
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huted  !  by  whom  ?  by  Jesus  Christ  his  Lord  and  God,  or  by 
you  ?  Rash  expositors  of  points  of  doubttul  disputation  ;  in- 
tolerent  fabricators  of  metaphysical  creeds,  and  incongruous 
systems  of  theology  !  Do  you  undertake  to  measure  the  ex- 
tent of  any  man's  understanding  except  jour  own  :  to  esti- 
mate the  strength  and  origin  of  his  habits  ol  thinking  ,  to  ap- 
preciate his  merit  or  demerit  in  the  use  of  the  talent  that  God 
has  given  him,  so  unerringly,  as  to  pronounce  that  the  belief 
of  this  or  that  doctrine  is  necessary  to  his  salvation  ?" 

....  Page  16. — "  But  there  are  subjects  on  which  the 
aeademieorum  may  be  admitted,  i  apprehend  without  injur- 
ing the  foundations  of  our  religion.  Such  are  the  questions 
which  relate  to  the  power  of  evil  spirits  to  suspend  the  laws 
of  nature,  or  to  actuate  the  minds  of  men;  lo  the  materiality 
or  immateriality  of  the  human  soul,  to  the  state  of  the  dead  be- 
fore the  general  resurrection,  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body, 
the  duration  of  future  punishments,  and  many  others  of  the 
same  kind.'''* 

It  may  be  remarked  that  even  materialists  of  former  times 
appear  to  have  had  a  vague  notion  of  something  in  a  man's 
head,  which  may  properly  enough  be  called  soul.  But  mo- 
dern materialists  know  of  nothing  which  the  word  soul  can, 
witli  the  least  propriety,  be  used  to  signify  ;  and  knowing  that 
the  use  of  thmgless  names  as  though  they  were  not  such,  only 
serves  to  keep  ah  ve  erroneous  notions,  they  make  no  use  of 
the  word  soul. — They  discard  it  as  so  much  old  trumpery  in- 
vented in  ancient  da>s,  of  no  other  use  than  to  blind  men's 
eyes,  when  they  are  searching  after  truth.  Men  are  strange- 
ly deceived  by  words;  they  do  not  seem  to  regard  the  pre- 
cept of  Locke,  "not  to  take  words  for  things,  nor  suppose 
that  names  in  books  signify  real  entities  in  nature,  till  .they 
can  frame  clear  and  and  distinct  ideas  of  those  entities."  If 
we  could  only  once  get  rid  of  the  metaphysical  language  now 
in  use,  there  would  be  no  more  mystery  about  the  functions 
of  a  man's  head,  than  there  is  about  the  operations  of  a  cot- 
ton factory. 
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But  so  far  as  it  respects  future  existence — so  far  as  it  re- 
spects all  religious  doctrines,  materialism  is  materialsm.  whe- 
ther we  use  the  word  soul  or  not.  And  so  far  as  it  respects 
religious  doctrines,  that  immaterialist  who  should  maintain 
that  the  sou)  is  in  an  unconscious  state  when  separated  from 
the  bod),  is  on  the  same  footing  with  the  materialist. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

On  a  Future  Stale. 

It  is  with  diffidence  we  broach  the  subject  before  us.  It  is 
touching  an  interesting  question,  the  negative  or  affirmative  of 
which,  can  neither  be  proved  or  disproved  by  any  evidence 
that  man  can  draw  from  the  book  of  nature.* 

Those  who  firmly  believe  that  the  bible  is  the  word  of  God, 
be  them  materialists  or  immaterialists,  can  want  no  further 

*  As  we  have  spoken  of  the  Book  of  Natuke  and  of  Good's 
Book  op  Nature,  in  this  work;  it  may  be  well  enough  to  show 
distinctly  what  we  me.m  by  the  Book  op  Nature.  We  do  not 
mean  a  paper  book,  written  by  Dr.  J\l  son  Good,  nor  any  other 
paper  book,  but  the  universe — the  created  universe  whose  author  is 
God.  It  is  this  book  w  ich  teaches  us  the  power  and  goodness  of 
God  ;  it  is  this  book  which  teaches  all  ages  and  nations  the  same 
lessons;  it  is  this  book  which  tenches  us  all  the  physical  facts  that 
we  know.  These  are  the  f;icts  which  we  think  over  in  connection 
wilh  human  statements,  when  we  aiesaid  to  judge  or  reason  con- 
cerning such  statements  ;  and  whatever  we  find  to  disagree  with 
these  facts  ipp  ais  to  us  irrational,  i  e.  we  do  not  believe  if  —  And 
we  are  just  fools  enough  not  to  be  hypocrites— we  openly  .vow  our 
opinions  though  they  may  differ  from  the  opinions  of  those  who  ex- 
amine only  one  side  of  a  question 

From  what  we  ha  e  now  said,  the  reader  may  discover  a  simila- 
rity of  meaning  in  the  two  following  expressions — What  reason 
teaches  us— What  the  book  nature  teaches  us. 
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assurance  of  a  future  existence  than  what  they  have  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  doctrine  of  resurrection  is  therein 
clearly  and  expressly  avowed  ;  and  if  any  one  want  any  fur- 
ther evidence  of  a  future  existence  than  what  he  has  in  this 
testament,  it  is  clear  that  he  does  not  firmly  believe  in  the 
christian  religion.  Yet  there  are  some  who  would  be  glad  to 
find  evidence  of  this  pleasing  doctrine  in  the  book  of  nature. 
And  as  there  can  be  no  harm  in  believing  in  a  future  state, 
even  if  there  never  will  be  any  such  state,  provided  such  be- 
lief do  not  prove  a  cause  of  less  happiness  or  more  misery  in 
this  life  than  we  should  otherwise  experience,  we  shall  glean 
what  evidence  we  can  from  the  book  of  nature  in  favor  of  it. 

Perhaps  we  shall  remove  doubts  and  fears  concerning  a  fu- 
ture state,  as  much  by  showing  there  is  no  evidence  against 
such  state,  as  by  advancing  all  the  arguments  we  can  in  favor 
of  it.     That  then  will  be  our  first  object. 

Really,  we  know  not  what  to  say — we  seem 

to  lack  ideas  ;  we  cannot  think  of  any  thing  which  any  man 
is  short-sighted  enough  to  bring  forward  as  an  argument  against 
a  future  stale  of  existence.  We  think  we  have  shown  cor- 
rectly and  satisfactorily  what  personal  identity  consists  in; 
and  if  we  have,  such  difficulties  as  m  ght  arise  before  it  was 
satisfactorily  shown  what  personal  identity  consists  in,  will  not 
now  be  urged.  According  to  our  views  it  is  of  no  consequence 
what  becomes  of  the  matter  which  composes  our  bodies  at  the 
time  we  die.  It  matters  not  if  the  same  identical  matter  com- 
pose a  thousand  human  bodies  in  succession,  at  the  time  they 
<lie.  We  say  all  that  is  necessary  to  constitute  the  same  per- 
son, to  all  intents  a. id  purposes,  is  a  like  looking  body,  with 
like  sensorial  tendencies,  organized  out  oiany  matter.  And  no 
one  who  believes  in  a  God,  will  doubt  his  power  to  re-organ- 
ize, or  to  organize  such  bodies  at  some  future  period. 

That  like  looking  men  with  like  sensorial  tendencies  as  those 
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that  died  at  some  former  period  have  not  yet  been  re-organ- 
ized, is  no  evidence  that  such  men  will  not  be  re-organized 
at  some  future  period  ;  but  if  men  who  died  at  some  former  pe- 
riod, had  vet  been  re-organized  to  our  certain  knowledge,  it 
would  be  some  evidence  to  us,  that  olherdead  men  will  be  re- 
organized. However,  the  lack  of  this  evidence  for  a  future 
existence,  is  no  evidence  against  it.  Suppose  a  man  should  be 
born  in  the  summer,  possessing  as  good  a  share  of  knowledge  as 
any  other  man,  except  what  is  acquired  by  experiencing  the 
changes  of  seasons  ;  would  such  man,  in  a  few  days  or  weeks, 
judge  from  what  he  had  experienced  that  there  will  be  a  win- 
ter? would  he  judge  there  will  be  short  days,  long  nights, 
freezing  weather  and  snow  upon  the  ground?  He  certainly 
would  not — judging  only  from  what  he  had  witnessed — put- 
ting human  testimony  aside — he  would  say  there  will  be  only- 
warm  days,  longer  than  the  nights,  and  the  surface  of  the 
earth  will  be  covered  with  green  vegetables.  Yet  his  having 
never  experienced  a  winter  and  his  judging  there  will  never  be 
such  a  season,  would  be  no  evidence  that  there  will  be  no  win- 
ter. So  our  having  never  witnessed  a  re  organization  of  per- 
sons who  formerly  existed,  and  all  our  lack  of  belief  that  men 
will  be  re-organized,  are  no  sort  of  evidence  that  they  never 
will  be. 

Ten,  fifty,  or  an  hundred  thousand  years,  compared  with 
eternity,  are  as  a  moment  compared  with  an  age.  The  world 
is  yet  in  its  infancy  ;  it  has  but  just  began  to  be  ;  but  a  small 
part  of  it  is  yet  brought  into  a  state  of  cultivation  ;  men  have 
not  yet  arrived  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  thai  their 
present  natures  admit  of ;  they  are  grossly  ignorant  and  su- 
perstitious compared  with  what  they  will  be  in  a  lew  centu- 
ries after  intellectual  freedom  is  obtained.  These  things  con- 
sidered, we  are  very  far  from  having  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  men  would  be  re-organized  and  an  end  to  the  changeable 
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state  of  things  would  be  put,  by  this  time,  if  it  were  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Almighty  that  they  ever  will  be. 

Now  if  there  be  no  evidence  against  a  future  state  ;  and  if 
we  were  to  admit  that  there  is  no  evidence  in  favor  of  it,  the 
question  as  to  our  future  existence  would  come  under  the 
common  head  of,  It  may  be  so,  or,  //  may  not.  It  would  be  a 
question  concerning  which  we  must  be  opinion-neuter,  there 
being  no  evidence  Jor  nor  against.  But  if  any  evidence  in 
favor  of  a  future  state  can  be  adduced,  then  have  we  so  much 
reason  to  believe  in  a  future  state.  That  seme  sucli  evidence 
can  be  gleaned  from  the  book  of  nature,  we  shall  now  attempt 
to  show. 

We  find  that  every  thing — unless  we  except  man — appears 
to  be  formed  for  something  beyond  its  present  existence,  for 
some  other  purpose  than  merelv  that  it  may  exist.  By  means 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  sun,  earth,  &c.  vegetables  exist  ; 
vegetables  give  support  to  animals  ;  one  animal  is  subservi- 
ent to  another,  this  to  another,  and  so  on,  up  to  man.  Now 
are  we  to  say  (hat  man  who  is  buried  six  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  is  an  exception  to  this  rule  ?*  and  are  we  to 
suppose  that  the  existence  of  man  in  this  life,  is  the  highest 
and  ultimate  object  of  God  ?  Is  (he  God  of  nature  a  God  lhat 
is  so  far  pleased  with  the  groan*,  the  toys^lhe  songs  and  sup- 
plications of  mortal  men,  that  these  are  the  ultimate  objects 
for  which  he  created  and  suffers  to  exist,  the  stupendous  uni- 
verse? We  can  see  no  higher  objects  if  the  present  existence 
of  man  be  his  last. 


*  Should  it  be  snicl  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things 
which  requires  lhat  man  ;-hould  be  buried  to  such  a  depth  as  not  »o 
enrich  the  soil,  or  he  food  tor  other  animals  :  and  if  he  were  not 
thus  buried,  he,  like  ill  other  beings,  would  answer  some  purpose 
beyond  his  present  existence  ;  it  might  be  replied  that  he  would 
then  answer  no  purpose  superior  to  present  human  existence. 
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Again,  how  many  infants  die  which  answer  no  purpose  but 
to  bring  sorrow  to  their  parents. — Should  it  be  said  that  they 
are  brought  forth,  and  they  die,  as  the  necessary  consequen- 
ces of  the  present  nature  of  things,  and  that  God  has  no  par- 
ticular designs  in  their  birth  or  death, — the  question  may  be 
asked,  why  is  the  present  nature  of  things  such  that  human 
beings  must  experience  much  affliction  ?  Can  we  suppose 
that  an  Almighty  Being  suffers  the  nature  of  things  to  be  such 
that  there  must  necessarily  be  much  human  misery,  merely 
for  sake  of  this  misery  ?  Or  does  this  misery  have  some  con- 
nexion with  a  future  state  ?  It  is  said  that  nothing  is  in  vain  5 
and  is  not  this  misery  suffered  to  be,  that  men  may  know  in 
a  future  state  what  misery  is,  and  thereby  be  more  happy  un- 
der the  same  circumstances  than  if  they  had  no  notion  of  such 
a  thing  as  misery  ?  Is  it  not  rational  to  suppose  that  God,  who 
is  the  cause  of  men  being  born  into  this  world  under  such  cir- 
cumstances that  there  is  a  cause  for  every  one  of  their  ac- 
tions, ultimately  intends  the  happiness  of  all  ,  and  that  one  of 
his  ways  of  bringing  about  this  happiness,  or,  if  you  please,  of 
increasing  it,  is  to  first  teach  men  what  misery  is — teach 
them  by  experience,  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be 
taught  ? 

That  God  may  be  equally  good  to  all  men,  a  future  exist- 
ence seems  to  be  necessary  :  we  think  it  must  be  admitted 
that  some  men  experience  more  misery  in  proportion  to  their 
happiness  in  this  life,  than  others.  We  do  not  believe 
that  man  has  any  claims  on  the  Almighty  for  a  future  and 
happy  state  of  existence,  for  any  thing  he  does  in  this  life* 
So  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  believe  that  man  deserves  a 
future  state  of  misery  for  any  thing  he  does  in  this  life;  but 
that  God  may  be  equally  good  towards  all  men — that  all  men 
may  enjoy  equal  shares  of  happiness  in  proportion  to  their 
shares  of  misery,  a  future  existence  is  necessary. 

51 
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The  vast  superiority  of  man  over  (he  brute  creation,  and 
his  capability  of  improvement  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  ap- 
pear to  us  to  argue  a  little  in  favor  of  his  future  existence. 

Another  consideration  which  may  have  some  weight  with 
one  who  is  not  an  atheist,  is  the  wonderful  display  of  God's 
sovereignty  which  a  reorganization  of  all  human  heings  that 
ever  did  or  will  die,  would  be.  One  can  scarcely  picture  to 
himself  the  greatness  of  su^h  a  thing.  It  would  be  an  occa- 
sion of  a  thousand  fold  more  astonishment  and  heartfelt 
gratitude  than  the  creation  of  the  universe  ;  for  at  that  time 
we  may  suppose  there  were  but  (exv  to  wonder  and  rejoice. 
It  would  most  firmly  convince  every  one  that  there  is  a  God. 
Only  conceive  of  millions  of  millions  of  human  beings,  of  all 
ages,  tongues  and  nations — parents  and  children,  brothers, 
sisters  and  friends,  at  one  time  coming  to  life,  and  beholding 
each  other  !  We  should  then  behold  the  men  of  former  ages, 
concerning  whom  we  have  read  with  so  much  interest ;  should 
be  informed  of  the  important  events  that  had  occurred  since 
our  death  ;  and  should  find  that  the  God  of  nature  did  not 
create  man  merely  to  see  him  squirm  in  this  world  of  toil  and 
pain.  Then  should  we  (infidels)  be  overjoyed  in  finding  that 
we  were  not  to  depart  from  our  friends  into  regions  of  endless 
torments,  and  being  the  more  happy  on  being  thus  disappoint- 
ed, we  should  see  that  the  God  of  goodness  suffered  Adam's 
children  to  scare  one  another  with  hcll-Jire  and  damnation, 
for  the  same  purpose  that  he  suffered  other  causes  of  misery 
to  exist  !  Then  should  we  love  and  praise  God  with  all  our 
powers — then  should  we  be  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  every 
one  of  us,  altogether,  with  great  rejoicing  and  thankfulness  of 
heart ! — Ah,  ves  r  the  God  that  made  the  universe  had  some 
higher  object  in  view,  than  a  short  and  sorrowful  existence  oi 
men. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

On  Human  Happiness,  Good  and  Evil,  Morality,  <yc. 

Human  happiness  consists  in  agreeable  conscient  actions 
of  the  nervous  system  of  human  beings, — be  these  actions, 
actions  of  the  organic  and  cerebral  extremities  of  the  nerves 
alone  ;  or  of  nerves  and  the  sensorium  together  ;  or  of  the 
sensonum  alone.  When  these  actions  take  place  only  in 
the  organic  and  cerebral  extremities  of  nerves,  they  consti- 
tute agreeable  sensations  ;  when  they  take  place  in  nerves 
and  the  sensorium  together,  they  constitute  agreeable  perctp- 
iions  ;  and  when  they  take  place  in  the  sensorium  alone,  they 
constitute  agreeable  thoughts. 

Tiiat  portion  of  happiness  which  consists  in  agreeable  sen- 
sations and  perceptions,  is  generally  called  pleasure.  As 
all  sensations  and  perceptions  are  a  higher  degree  of  conscious- 
ness than  mere  sensorial  actions  or  thoughts  ;  that  portion 
of  happiness  called  pleasure  is  more  vivid  than  mere  senso- 
rial happiness.  But  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  vivid,  its  du- 
ration is  more  transient;  for  it  is  attended  with  a  greater 
wear  and  tear  of  the  system,  which  wear  -and  tear  not  only 
disenables  the  system  for  being  the  subject  of  agreeable  con- 
scient actions,  but  often  gives  rise  to  conscient  actions  of  a 
different  and  opposite  nature,  constituting  miseiy.—  Nervous 
happiness  or  pleasure  is  like  the  flash  of  shavings  ;  but  senso- 
rial happiness,  like  the  burning  of  coal,  is  less  vivid  and  more 
permanent. 

The  causes  of  happiness  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
immediate,  and  remote.  The  immediate  causes  are  impres- 
sions upon  the  senses  and  sensorial  tendencies  ;  the  latter  are 
causes  of  sensorial  happiness,  the  former  of  nervous  happiness, 
or  pleasure.  The  remote  causes  of  happiness  are  very  nu- 
merous and  varied:  whatever  conduces  to  our  health  is  of 
this  cla^;  and  what  people  mean  by  honor,  wealth,  power, 
&c  belongs  to  this  class  of  causes ;  though,  indeed,  we  are 
not  so  happy  in  possessing  these  things  as  we  are  in  the  act  of 

obtaining  them.  .       . 

It  is  often  asserted,  and  has  been  maintained  by  philoso- 
phers, that  God  is  almighty  5  and  that  he  wills  the  happiness 
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of  mankind.  But  admitting  there  is  any  human  misery — and 
there  is  certainiy  an  incalculable  amount  of  it — to  unsophis- 
ticated common  sense  one  of  these  opinions  concerning  the 
De  iy  m  ist  be  erroneous  ;  or  at  least  the  assertion,  that  he 
wills  the  happiness  of  mankind  must  be  taken  in  a  certain 
limited  sense :  we  must  understand  by  it,  that  he  wills  such 
happiness  of  mankind  as  they  actually  experience,  and  not 
perfect,  unmingled  happiness.  It  would  be  highly  absurd,  if 
not  a  contradiction  in  terms,  to  say  that  things  are  not  as  an 
Jllmighty  Being  wishes  thorn  to  be. 

Just  so  certain  as  there  is  any  such  thing  as  human  misery, 
just  so  certain  the  Deity  is  not  almighty,  or  does  not  will  the 
perfect  happiness  of  mankind.  It  avails  nothing  to  «ay  man 
is  as  happy  as  he  can  be  under  the  present  nature  ©f  things  ; 
for  an  almighty  Being  who  is  the  Author  of  nature  might  have 
had  the  nature  of  things  different — might  have  decreed  that 
no  disagreeable  action  take  place  in  a  man's  nervous  system 
— or  may  still  have  it  different.  A:  little  does  it  avail  to 
say  that  man  is  a  free  agent,  and  brings  nis  misery  upon  him- 
self; lor  man  is  not  a  free  agent,  unless  actions  occur  in  his 
h^ad  and  muscles  without  causes;  and  admitting  him  to  be  a 
free  agent,  we  could  only  say  he  brings  his  misery  upon  him- 
self because  his  nature  is  such — which  nature  an  Almighty 
Be<ng  may  change  or  might  have  caused  to  be  different.  It 
amounts  to  nothing  to  imagine  a  devil  into  existence,  and  say 
that  he  is  (he  author  of  human  misery  ;  for  an  Almighty  Be- 
ing may  destroy  even  a  real  devil,  or  might  have  prevented 
his  existence  at  all.  The  means  that  proud  man  has  invent- 
ed, to  reconcile  the  sentiment  of  God's  omnipotence  with  the 
sentiment  of  his  willing  the  perfect  happiness  of  mankind, 
ar<>  truly  laughable — as  much  so  as  one's  getting  into  a  basket 
and  trying  to  lift  himself  up. 

We  hold  that  the  Deity  is  Almighty,  but  does  not  will  the 
perf,  ct  nppiness  of  mankind.  And  instead  of  virtually  main- 
taining that  he  is  not  Almighty,  and  imagining  enemies  of  his 
into  existence  who.  notwithstanding  all  hi3  pains  to  subdue 
them,  are  still  frustrating  his  noble  designs  with  great  success, 
we  thank  him  for  our  present  existence  which,  notwithstand- 
ing all  our  present  pains  and  expectations  of  a  better  after  this, 
is  so  dear  to  us  that  we"  are  exceedingly  loth  to  part  with  it. 
And  we  hoid  that  our  present  misery  is  intended  as  a  means  of 
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rendering  us  more  happy  in  a  future  state  than  we  otherwise 
should  be,  under  the  same  circumstances. 

Where  is  the  evidence  that  the  present  state  of  things  ig 
not  as  God  wills  or  wishes  it  to  be — where  is  the  evidence 
that  lie  wishes  our  perfect  happiness  ?  Archdeacon  Paley 
tells  us,  that  : — 

"When  God  created  the  human  species,  either  he  wished 
their  happiness,  or  he  wished  their  misery,  or  he  was  indiffe- 
rent and  unconcerned  about  both. 

"  If  he  had  wished  our  misery,  he  might  have  made  sure  of 
his  purpose,  by  forming  oui  senses  to  be  so  many  sores  and 
pains  to  us.  as  the}'  are  now  instruments  of  gratification  and 
enjo)  ment ;  or  by  placing  us  amidst  objects  so  ill  suited  to  our 
perceptions,  as  to  have  continually  offended  us,  instead  of 
ministering  to  our  refreshment  and  delight.  He  m-ght  have 
made,  for  example,  everything  we  tasted  bitter,  every  thing 
we  saw  loathsome;  every  thing  we  touched  a  sting;  every 
smell  a  stench  ;  and  every  sound  a  discord. 

"  if  he  had  been  indifferent  about  our  happiness  or  misery, 
We  must  impute  tooui  good  fortune  (as  all  design  by  this  sup- 
position is  excluded)  boih  the  capacity  of  our  senses  to  re- 
ceive pleasure,  and  tiie  supply  of  external  objects  fitted  to 
produce  it. 

"But  either  of  these  (and  still  more  both  of  them)  being 
too  much  to  be  attributed  1o  accident,  nothing  remains  but  the 
first  suposition.  that  God,  when  he  created  the  human  spe- 
cies, wished  their  happiness  ;  and  made  for  them  the  provi- 
sion which  he  has  made,  with  that  view,  and  for  that  purpose. 

"  The  same  argument  may  be  proposed  in  different  terms, 
(hus  :  Contrivance  proves  design  ;  and  the  predominant  ten- 
dency of  the  contrivance  indicates  the  disposition  of  the  de- 
signer. The  world  abounds  with  contrivances  ;  and  all  the 
contrivances  which  we  are  acquainted  with,  are  directed  ro 
beneficial  purposes.  Evil,  no  doubt,  exists;  but  is  never, 
that  we  can  perceive,  the  object  of  contrivance.  Teeth  are 
contrived  to  eat,  not  to  ache  ;  their  aching  now  and  then  is 
incidental  to  the  contrivance,  perhaps  inseparable  from  it  j 
or  even,  if  you  will,  let  it  be  called  a  defect  in  he  contri- 
vance; butit  is  not  the  object  of  il.  Tins  is  a  distinction 
Which  well  deserves  to  be  attended  to.  In  describing  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  you  would  hard!)  say  of  the  sickle,  that 
it  is  made  to  cut  the  reaper's  lingers,  tbough,  from  the   con- 
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strur.lion  of  the  instrument,  and  the  manner  of  using  it,  this 
mi-ctnef  often  happens.  But  if  you  had  occasion  to  describe 
instruments  of  torture  or  execution,  this,  you  would  say,  is  to 
dislocate  the  joints  ;  this  to  break  the  bones  •,  this  to  scorch  the 
soles  of  the  feet.  Here  pain  and  miserv  are  the  very  obj>cts  of 
the  contrivance.  Now  nothing  of  this  sort  is  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  nature.  We  never  discover  a  train  of  contrivance 
to  bring  about  an  evil  purpose.  No  anatomist  ever  discov- 
ered a  system  of  organization  calculated  to  produce  pain  and 
disease  ;  or,  in  explaining  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  ever 
said,  this  is  to  irritate  ;  this  to  inflame  ;  this  duct  is  to  con- 
vey the  gravel  to  the  kidneys  ;  this  gland  to  secrete  the  hu- 
mour which  forms  the  gout.  If  by  chance  he  come  at  a  part 
of  which  he  knows  not  the  use,  the  most  he  can  say  is,  that  it 
is  useless  ;  no  one  ever  suspects  that  it  is  put  there  to  incom- 
mode, to  annoy,  or  to  torment.  Since  then  G:)d  huh  cilled 
forth  his  consummate  wisdom  to  contrive  and  provide  for  our 
happiness,  and  the  world  appears  to  have  been  constituted 
with  this  design  at  first,  so  long  as  this  constitution  is  uphoid- 
en  by  him,  we  must  in  reason  suppose  the  same  design  to  con- 
tinue." 

But  we  are  not  altogelhsr  satisfied  with  the  learned  Doc- 
tor's reasoning.  When  he  speaks  of  our  happiness  and  misery 
in  the  first  sentence  of  the  preceding  quotation,  we  wish  he 
had  informed  us  whether,  when  God  created  the  human  spe- 
cies, he  wished  them  to  be  totally  happy  or  totally  miserable  ; 
or  only  as  happy  as  we  are  and  as  miserable  as  we  are.  If 
this  last  be  his  meaning,  we  can  agree  with  him. — we  can  ad- 
mit thai  when  God  created  the  human  species,  he  intended 
them  to  be  both  happy  and  miserable,  alternately  as  we  are. 
But  if  he  mean  perfect  happiness  and  perfect  misery,  then  we 
have  two  things  to  say.  First,  as  we  are  somewhat  happy 
and  somewhat  miserable,  "God  hath  called  forth  his  consum- 
mate wisdom  to  contrive  and  provide  for  our  happiness"  in 
vain  ; — he  is  not  almighty,  he  cannot  accomplish  even  his 
own  wishes  and  designs.  Second,  this  sentence  of  Paley, 
though  advanced  as  if  it  were  a  self  evident  proposition,  is 
very  far  from  being  such.  If  God  neither  wished  our  perfect 
happiness,  nor  perfect  miserv,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  "  was 
indifferent  and  unconcerned  about  both."  We  might  as  weli 
say  of  a  grey  piece  of  cloth,  the  maker  of  it  wished  it  white, 
or  he  wished  it  black,  or  he  was  indifferent  and  unconcerned 
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about  either.  We  should  not  say  this — we  should  say  he 
wished  it  not  while,  and  he  wished  it  not  black,  but  he  wished 
it  grey.  Just  so  we  say  of  our  present  state,  it  isgrn/,  and  is 
just  what  the  A l mighty  wished  it  to  be  when  he  k-  called  forth 
his  consummate  wisdom'1  in  creating  the  universe,  of  which 
man  is  a  part. 

Paley  remarks  that  the  world  abounds  with  contrivances, 
but  among  the  whole  there  is  not  one  contrivance  of  nature's 
God  for  the  express  purpose  of  producing  misery  ;  and  this 
he  thinks  is  sufficient  evidence  that  God  wills  the^happiness 
of  mankind.  But  Paley  does  not  seem  to  come  to  the  point 
concerning  this  matter. — All  misery  is  confined  to  the  ner- 
vous system  :  it  is  a  disagreeable  consciousness — a  disagree- 
able conscient  action'  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  brain  and  nerves 
together  ;  and  the  question  is,  did  he  who  is  the  Author  of 
our  being,  and  of  all  things  around,  so  constitute  the  nervous 
system  that  disagreeable  conscient  actions  may  be  excited  in 
it;  and  has  he  created  any  things  which  are  capable  of  exci- 
ting these  actions  ?  If  so,  then  he  is  the  author  of  our  misery 
in  the  same  sense  he  is  the  author  of  our  happiness.  There 
may  be  more  things  which  give  us  pleasure,  than  there  are 
that  give  us  pain — -though  few  it  any  things  are  created  ex- 
pressly and  exclusivel)  for  either — and  man  may  be  the  sub- 
ject of  much  more  happiness  than  misery  ;  but  there  is  noth- 
ing under  heaven  which  argues  that  God  wished  the  perfect 
happiness  of  mankind.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  sufficient 
reason  to  believe  that  he  is  able  to  render  us  perfectly  happy, 
and  to  accomplish  every  thing  he  wishes  to,  notwithstanding 
all  the  brain-begotten  devils-  that  be.— We  shall  show  present- 
ly why  many  deists  and  believers  »n  a  supernatural  religion 
are  so  loth  to  admit  that  He.  who  is  the  Author  of  our  nature, 
and  of  all  things  around,  is  the  Author  of  our  misery,  in  the 
same  sense  he  is  the  Author  of  our  happiness. 

The  words  Good  and  Evil,  like  all  olher  words,  are  of  hu- 
man invention.  They  are  both  general  terms.  Every  thing 
which  is  productive  of  human  happiness,  is  good  ;  every  thing 
which  is  productive  of  human  misery,  is  evil.  All  things  are 
good  or  evil,  according  to  circumstances  ;  or  in  other  words, 
what  is  good— what  is  productive  of  happiness— on  one  oc- 
casion, may  be  evil— may  be  productive  of  misery— on  anoth- 
er.    Perhaps  there  is  nothing  under  heaven  that  is  invariably 
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good  or  invariably  and  purely  evil,  under  all  circumstances 
hence  it  is  common  to  sa)  of  a  thing,  it  is  good  in  its  place,  or 
it  is  good,  if  you  make  proper  use  of  it.  But  if  it  be  believed 
that  a  thing  in  the  long  run  and  broad  run.  is  productive  of 
more  happiness  than  misery,  it  is  called  good,  though  u:ider 
some  particular  circumstances  it  may  be  productive  of  some 
considerable  misery.  So  if  a  thing  be  productive  of  some 
happiness,  but  much  more  misery,  it  is  pronounced  evil.  No 
one  would  think  of  calling  the  sun  a  bad  or  evil  thing  because 
it  sometimes  burns  one's  skin,  or  parches  the  ground  in  a 
drought :  but  distilled  spirits  are  generally  and  justly  account- 
ed evil,  for  they  are  the  cause  of  more  human  misery  than 
happiness. 

Vice  and  Virtue  are  words  which  we  propose  to  use  in  a 
more  limited  sense  than  the  words  good  and  evil.  We  con- 
sider virtue  and  vice  as  bearing  the  same  relation  to  good  and 
evil,  that  pleasure  bears  lo  happiness.  Virtue  and  vice  con- 
stitute only  a  pari  of  good  and  evil.  They  consist  in  those 
actions  of  men  which  are  productive  of  happiness  and  misery. 

The  word  virtue,  then,  is  a  general  term  comprehending 
all  those  human  actions  which  tend  to  human  happiness, 
either  by  actually  giving  rise  to  it,  in  those  cases  in  which  it 
could  hardly  be  said  the  person  is  either  happy  or  miserable, 
or  by  relieving  misery  when  it  exists,  orb)  preventing  its  ex- 
istence. And  the  word  vice  is  a  general  term,  comprehend- 
ing all  those  human  actions  which  tend  to  human  misery,  or 
indeed  wanton  misery  of  any  sentient  being. 

Such  being  the  meanings  which  we  atiach  to  the  words  good 
and  evil,  virtue  and  vice,  or  virtuous  and  vicious  ;  we  see  why 
many  are  loth  to  admit  that  God  is  the  author  of  our  misery 
in  the  same  sense  he  is  the  author  of  our  happiness.  It  seems 
to  be  the  same  as  saying  (hat  God  is  evil  or  vicious  ;  but  we 
must  remember  that  almost  every  thing  produces  both  hap- 
piness and  misery- — the  same  thing  being  good  in  one  particu- 
lar instance,  though  not  in  another.  Consequently  there  is  a 
good  in  the  particular,  and  a  good  on  the  whole.  Whatever  in 
the  long  run  and  broad  run  is  productive  of  more  happiness 
than  misery,  must  be,  and  is,  pronounced  good  ;  although  it 
may  be  the  cause  of  some,  even  much,  misery.  It  follows, 
then,  that  if  there  be  more  happiness  than  misery  among  cre- 
ated beings,  the  Author  ofthem  is  rea!!y  a;:d  absolutely  good, 
and  not  evil,  any  more  than  the  sun,  which,  though  it  parch 
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Lhe  ground  in  a  drought,  and  for  a  few  days  in  the  summer 
rei  ler  those  in  a  southern  climate  uncomfortable,  is  essential 
to  our  existence  and  all  that  we  enjoy. 

The  author  of  our  being  is  good  and  almighty,  notwith- 
standing he  has  been  so  very  goo,!  to  us.  that  some  proud  fel- 
lows took  it  into  their  heads  that  he  never  intended,  and  is  dis- 
pleased at,  whatever  is  productive  of  human  misery  ;  and 
have  degraded  his  character — as  it  respects  his  power — hy 
imagining  enemies  of  his  into  existence  to  account  for  this 
misery,  which  enemies  are  continually  frustrating  the  designs 
and  wishes  of  the  ALMIGHTY  ;  notwithstanding,  with  much 
ado,  he  has  succeeded  in  geshng  the  immaterial  beings  into 
chains  !  Away  wish  these  absurdities,  and  let  us  embrace  the 
solid  truths  which  reason  discovers. — We  need  not  fear  of 
representing  the  Deity  in  a  more  degrading  point  of  view  than 
he  has  been  represented. — When  we  come  to  know  that  our 
misery  in  this  life  is  only  intended  to  render  us  more  happy 
in  a  future,  we  shall  have  reason  to  exclaim,  the  goodness  of 
God  is  past  all  conception. 

As  many  things  are  productive  of  such  a  mixture  of  happi- 
ness and  misery,  that  it  is  not  always  clear  wheiher  in  the  end. 
they  give  rise  (o  more  of  the  one  than  the  other,  we  must  of- 
ten reason  [think  over  fact>]  to  determine  whethera  thing  is 
productive  of  more  happiness  than  misery  ;  hence  arises  the 
science  of  ethics  or  morality.  Those  who  are  extensively 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  relations  of  things,  and  .re 
abie  to  discover  the  distant  consequences  of  certain  courses 
of  conduct,  may  discover  consequences  of  certain  actions  or 
principles  of  action  which  other  men  do  not  learn  from  the 
book  of  nature.  Hence  some  men  may  teach  others  in  some 
cases,  what  is  productive  of  more  happiness  than  misery,  or 
more  misery  than  happiness — may  convince  them  whai  is 
virtuous  and  what  is  vicious,  when  they  would  otherwise  be 
in  doubt  or  mistaken. 

But  no  man,  however  learned,  has  ever  existed  in  a  futile 
state,  or  knows  that  any  course  of  conduct  in  this  world  of 
causes  and  effects,  will  have  any  influence  on  out  fuiure  h;  p- 
piness.  He  may  speeuiale  about  this  matter,  and  so  far  as  >us 
speculations  appear  reasonable,  so  far  will  men  believe  ;  for 
to  believe  in  a  low  degree  and  to  have  a  thing  appear  reasona- 
he  are  the  same  ihin^  : — what  appears  probable  or  certain  to 
any  one,  he  believes  in  stiii  higher  degrees ;  and  what  one 
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lenoto?,  lie  believes  in  the  highest  possible  degree.  But  a  man 
Cannol  bring  any  book  of  human  authorship;  informing  us  of 
a  connexion  between  our  conduct  here  and  our  happim  ss 
hereafter,  which  is  any  more  to  be  depended  on  than  a  book 
which  may  be  written  nowadays  ;  for  there  are  men  now  liv- 
ing who  can  see  as  far  into  the  consequences  of  human  ac- 
tions as  any  man  (hat  ever  lived. 

If  any  man  bring  forward  a  book  whereby  to  regulate  our 
conduct,  and  pretend  that  it  is  of  divine  origin,  he  must  first 
prove  this,  before  he  can  expect  we  shall  rtgard  it  with  blind 

faith fai'h  not  founded  on  reason  and  evidence.      We  know 

there  are  Ihree  or  four  books  in  the  world  which  have  been 
brought  forward  with  such  pretensions  ;  but  there  is  nothing 
to  substantiate  (he  divine  origin  of  either  of  these  books,  ex- 
cept their  own  contents.  If  on  examining  these  books  we 
discover  any  thing  supernatural  in  (hem — any  marks  of  divin- 
ity in  (hem — we  must  suppose  (hat  they  originated  from  a 
source  superior  10  (he  natural  creature  man  ;  but  if  we  dis- 
cover nothing  supernatural  in  them — nothing  but  what  may 
be  of  human  origin,  then  we  have  no  evidence  that  they  are 
of  divine  authonty. — The  earth,  and  every  thing  else  which 
we  know  that  man  could  not  make,  we  consider  a  production 
of  nature's  God  ;  but  we  never  believe  that  God  has  any  im- 
mediate agency  in  the  production  of  any  thing  which  man  may 
make,  unless  we  except  these  books.  We  know  that  these 
books  relate  miracles  ;  and  miracles  are  supernatural  events; 
but  the  relation  of  an  event  is  nothing  supernatural,  be  the 
event  what  it  may.  Neither  is  it  supernatural  or  uncommon 
for  men  to  be  deceived,  or  to  relate  faUehoods  knowingly. 
There  are  no  miracles  in  any  book,  but  merely  (he  relation 
of  miracles  ;  and  in  determining  whether  a  relation  of  a  mir- 
acle be  true  or  false,  we  know  of  no  surer  and  better  rule, 
than  to  inquire  with  ourselves,  which  is  the  most  rational  sup- 
position— which  the  most  frequently  happens — that  men  are 
deceived  or  he  intentionally  or  that  events  occur  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  nature.  —  If  the  Book  of  Nature  tell  us  one 
thing,  and  a  paper  book  the  contrary,  then  one  or  (he  other 
must  be  false  ;  and  as  God  is  (he  Author  of  the  Book  of  Na- 
ture, we  cannot  hesitate  to  sa)  the  paper  book  is  false  and 
not  of  divine  origin,  unless  we  can  believe  thai  the  Deity  tells 
us  one  thing  in  his  universal  book,  and  the  contrary  in  a  book 
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which  is  known  but  to  a  small  part  of  the  human  beings  that 
have  been,  are,  and  will  be. 

Now  as  it  is  not  known  that  our  conduct  in  this  life,  will 
have  any  influence  on  our  happiness  hereafter,  we  th  nk  it 
proper  to  consider  morality  and  religion  as  two  distinct  things 
■ — the  one  as  having  relation  to  our  happiness  in  this  life,  the 
other  as  consisting  of  doctrines  and  speculations  concerning 
our  future  existence.  Religion  may  concur  with  morality,  or 
include  it,  as  one  thing  includes  another  ;  but  still  they  are  dis» 
stinct  things,  and  a  man  may  be  moral  if  not  leligious,  and  re- 
ligious (according  to  our  definition  of  religion)  if  not  moral. 
He  may  believe  and  profess  to  believe  certain  doctrines,  opi- 
nions, i-tatements,  &c. ;  and  yet  he  may  not  act  in  conformity 
to  those  principles,  which  are,  or  are  believed  to  be,  productive 
of  happiness  in  this  life.  If  religion  be  nothing  but  morality, 
then  is  it  nothing  better  or  worse  than  morality;  but  if  it 
be  something  besides  morality,  then  is  it  something  distinct 
from  it. 

According  to  these  views,  if  it  be  a  religious  doctrine  that 
certain  courses  in  this  life  are  necessary  to  our  happiness  in 
the  future  ;  then,  as  the  future  will  be  infinitely  longer  in  du- 
ration than  the  present,  whoever  believes  such  doctrine  acts 
consistent  with  his  belief  in  pursuing  such  courses  and  in  striv- 
ing to  have  others  pursue  then),  even  if  he  sacrifice  all  world- 
ly enjoyments  and  render  all  around  him  unhapp)  in  doing  so. 
The  glorious  end  he  has  in  view  justifies  the  means.  It  is 
purchasing  a  pearl  of  great  worth,  without  any  thing  like  an 
equivalent — he  mortifies  the  flesh  to  be  sure,  but  then  it  is  to 
ensure  the  everlasting  happiness  of  the  "  soul.'1  which  is  as 
great  a  reward  as  the  most  selfish  man  could  ask. 

But  the  mere  moral  man  aims  at  the  happiness  of  the  hu- 
man family  (including  himself  of  course)  in  this  life;  and  do- 
ing what  he  can  to  render  his  own  days  long  and  happy,  as 
well  as  those  of  his  fellow  creatures,  he  trusts,  unconcernedly, 
that  He  who  is  the  author  of  nature  and  his  present  happi- 
ness, and  he  who  cannot  puni>h  his  creatures  but  for  some 
good  purpose,  will  deal  mercifully  with  hm  in  a  future  state 
of  existence.      But  to  return  to  the  consideration  of  virtue. 

We  have  said  that  virtue  consists  in  those  actions  of  human 
beings  which  tend  to  human  happiness.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
said  trial  human  actions  may  be  productive  of  happiness  al- 
^ough  the  actor  or  agent  d<A  <$**  »c*  with  ft«  intention  of 
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producing  such  effect,  but  perhaps  even  with  the  intention 
of  producing  pain  :  and  if  30.  we  cannot  call  Ins  action  virtuous. 
Consequently  in  giving  a  definition  of  virtue,  we  ought  to  in- 
clude  intentions  as  well  as  actions.  But  what  is  an  intention 
but  an  action  of  that  which  intends — what  is  it  but  an  action 
or  actions  of  that  which  thinks — what  is  it  but  actions  of  the 
sensonum  ?  In  saying  that  virtue  consists  in  actions  of  human 
beings  that  are  productive  of  happiness,  we  would  be  under- 
stood to  include  actions  of  the  nervous  system  as  well  as  mus- 
cular. The  muscular  actions  of  any  man  are  not  generally 
the  immediate  cause  of  happiness  in  others,  and  his  nervous 
actions — his  intentions — are  one  link  more  remote  in  the 
chain  of  causes  that  give  rise  to  happiness  in  others,  than  his 
muscular  actions  ;  but  still  they  are  as  truly  actions  of  him  as 
the  motions  of  his  limbs:  they  are  actions  which  operate  in 
producing  the  effect  [happiness!  through  the  medium  of  his 
muscles. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  further  objected  to  our  definition  of  vir- 
tue, that  a  mai.'s  actions  may  proven  cause  of  misery  in  oth- 
ers, though  he  intended  nothing  but  happiness.  To  t his  we 
would  reply  : — We  do  nOt  determine  whether  a  thing  be  good 
or  virtuous,  by  the  effects  it  may  have  in  some  few  particular 
cases;  we  take  into  consideration  its  general  tendency — we 
consider  what  effects  such  a  thing  generally  produces.  Con- 
sequently if  a  man's  intentions  be  such  as  are  generally  pro- 
ductive of  happiness,  we  call  then*  virtuous,  although  on  ac- 
count of  some  unforeseen  Circumstance  they  he  productive  of 
the  reverse,  in  some  particular  case.  If  a  man  intend  to  ren- 
der a  fellow  being  happy,  his  intention  is  such  as  generally 
has  1  his  effect,  and  is,  therefore,  a  virtuous  intention.  So  on 
the  other  hand,  .fa  man  intend  to  render  a  fellow  being  mi- 
serable, his  intention  is  vicious  although  it  may  prove  a  cause 
of  no  misery,  but  much  hap  >iness.  even  in  this  fellow  being. 
Consequently,  in  determining  whether  a  man's  intentions  he 
virtuous  or  vicious  in  any  case  in  which  he  acts,  we  do  not  so 
much  regard  the  consequence?  of  his  action,  as  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  acts.  If  these  circumstances  be  such 
as  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  intended  happiness,  and  not 
misery,  we  say  h«s  intentions  were  virtuous,  and  himself  me- 
ritorous. 

Those  actions  of  human  beings  which  are  productive  of 
more  happiness  than  misery,  are  truly  and  absolutely  virtu- 
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ous,  and  th*se  actions  constitute  virtue  ;  but  owing  to  circum- 
stances which   give  nse  to  a  difference  of  education,  in   th« 

wiliest  sense  of  the  term,  men  in  all  ages  and  countries  mty 
not  wholly  a^ree  as  to  what  is  productive  of  more  happiness 
than  misery — may  nol  wholly  agree  as  to  what  is  virtuous  and 
what  is  vicious.  Hence  in  some  places  a  man  ma)  be  consi- 
dered meritorious  for  doing  that  which  in  other  places  he 
would  be  condemned  for  doing;  and  he  may  feel  that  he  does 
y'vA){ — may  feel  a  sense  of  approbation  in  doing  what  others 
would  feel  remorse  or  disapprobation  in  doing. 

However,  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world  believe  very  nearly 
alike  as  to  what  is  virtuous  and  what  is  vicious — what  il  is 
right  for  them  to  do.  and  what  it  is  wrong  fcr  them  to  do. 
This  is  the  case,  because  all  men  are  chiefly  taught  what  it  is 
right  and  what  it  is  wrong  for  them  to  do,  by  one  and  the  same 
universal  book  lire  book  of  nature.  Paper  books  are  not  e- 
ce»sary  to  teach  them  what  actions  of  others  are  necessarx  to 
produce  happiness  or  rniserv  in  themselves;  nor  to  teach 
them  that  men  are  very  nearly  alike  as  to  what  renders  tin  m 
happy  or  miserable.  It'  is  only  in  a  few  instances  that,  >y 
pointing  out  the  remote  consequences  of  certain  actions  or 
priucipTes  of  conduct,  some  men  may  teach  others  what  is 
productive  of  more  happiness  than  misery,  or  more  misery 
than  happines> — what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  for  them  to 

do what  is  virtuous  and  what  is  vicious — what  they  ought  to 

do  and  what  they  ought  not  to  do. 

We  hold  that  what  a  man  ought  to  do,  it  is  right  for  him  to 
do,  and  what  it  is  right  for  him  to  do,  it  is  virtuous  in  him  to 
do';  and  what  is  virtuous  is  productive  of  happiness,  the  grand 
object  of  all  human  beings. 

The  question  now  arises,  why  ought  men  to  do  that  which 
is  productive  of  happiness.  The  answer  is,  because  it  is 
productive  of  happiness.  Tins  is  the-  answer  which  must 
ultimately  he  given,  let  us  give  as  many  other  answers  before 
we  are  compelled  to  give  this,  as  we  can  dev.se.  J  Hose  who 
believe  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments— and  in- 
deed (hose  who  do  not-may  say  that  we  ought  to  pract.ee  vir- 
tue ou-bt  to  do  that  which  is  productive  of  happiness  be- 
came if  is  the  w.ll  of  God  that  we  do  so ;  but  why  ought  we 
to  obey  the  w.ll  of  God?  Because  we  shall  be  happy  here  or 
her7afL  if  we  do,  and  miserable  if  we  do  not.  i  Ins  .s'.he 
most  cocent  answer  that  can  be  given  to  the  question,  wny 
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ought  we  to  obey  the  will  of  God  ?  But  in  thifl  case,  the  high- 
est inducement  to  perform  a  certain  deed — that  which  renders 
it  obligatory  on  us  (o  perforin  it — is  the  consequent  happiness. 

Should  any  one  presume  to  say,  that  (he  Almighty  is  pleas- 
ed at  some  of  our  actions,  and  displeased  at  others,  and  that 
we  ought  to  perform  certain  actions  because  they  please  the 
Almighty  ;  then  happiness  would  be  the  end  and  inducement 
of  performing  such  actions  :  the  happiness  however  would  be 
'that  of  the  Deity — desstical  happiness,  instead  of  human.  But 
we  can  hardly  bring  ourselves  to  say  that  the  happiness  of  the 
Almighty  is  at  all  dependent  on  the  dependent  worms  of  his 
creation. 

We  do  not  believe  in  acts  of  disinterested  benevolence  ;— 
we  believe  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  volition  for  a 
man  to  do  a  voluntary  act  which  he  does  not  desire  to  do  ;  and 
to  gratify  a  desire  is  to  gratify  self.  Those  who  maintain 
that  we  often  do  acts  of  kindness  without  any  selhsh  motive, 
rely  m'ich  on  the  fact  that  we  often  fly  to  the  relief  of  a  fel- 
low creature  in  distress  before  we  have  had  time  to  reflecl  on 
the  good  that  will  result  to  us  from  doing  so.  But  the  advo- 
cates of  the  selfish  system  may  reply,  that  the  succession  of 
thoughts  is  so  rapid,  th.it  it  is  impossible  for  any  to  say,  with 
certainty,  that  we  ever  fly  to  the  relief  of  any  one  on  seeing 
him  in  distress,  before  we  have  had  time  to  think  over  several 
thoughts.  They  may  say,  also,  that  we  have  previously 
found  out  that  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  help  one  in  distress — 
that  it  causes  such  one  to  feel  grateful  towards  us,  and  we  feel 
well  in  knowing  that  one  feels  grateful  towards  us.  Conse- 
quently when  we  see  a  person  in  distress,  there  is  no  more  need 
of  our  stopping  to  consider  whether  it  will  be  conducive  to 
our  happiness  to  help  him,  than  there  is  of  our  stopping  to 
consider  whether  we  had  better  exert  ourselves  to  prevent 
our  falling  into  the  tire,  when  we  are  in  danger  of  it.  Again^ 
it  may  be  said,  that  owing  to  the  principle  of  association,  it 
gives  us  disagreeable  consciousness  to  see  a  fellow  being  in 
distress;  and  by  giving  him  relief  we  relieve  this  disagreea- 
ble consciousness,  that  is,  render  ourselves  more  happy,  or  if 
you  please,  less  miserable. 

We  do  not  say  that  we  always  think  of  self,  any  more  than 
we  hink  of  the  king  of  England,  when  we  fly  to  the  relief  of 
mother;  bul  we  say  that  if  we  were  every  way  just  as  happy 
n  not  relieving  the  distresses  of  a  fellow  being  as  in  relieving 
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it,  we  should  nave  no  desire  (o  relieve  it ;  and  that  we  never 
do  a  voluntary  act  winch  we  have  no  desire  to  do.— If  lo 
maintain  this  be  to  maintain  a  selfish  system  of  morality,  then 
we  maintain  such  svstem. 

But  although  we  do  not  believe  in  acts  of  disinterested  be- 
nevolence, (u«iug  these  terms  in  a  strict  philosophical  sense,) 
still  we  would  not  say  it  is  right  for  a  man  to  perform  a  cer- 
iain  action — that  he  ought  to  perform  it — that  it  is  virtuous 
in  him  to  perform  it  ;  because  by  performing  it  he  increases 
h-s  won  happiness  solely  ;  and  especially  if  he  increase  it  at 
the  expense  of  another's  happiness.  Bui  we  say  an  action  is 
virtuous — is  an  action  which  the  agent  ought  to  perform — is 
an  action,  for  perfuming  whit  h  the  a^ent  is  meritorious,  when 
in  the  long  run  and  broad  run  it  increases  the  sum  of  human 
happiness  more  than  it  increases  the  sum  of  human  misery. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  asked  if  a  man  ought  to  do  an  act  which 
renders  himself  less  happy,  provided  by  doing  so  he  render 
two  or  more  as  much  more  happy  as  he  does  himself  less. 
To  this  we  answer,  he  is  under  no  higher  obligation  to  do  so, 
than  he  is  to  practice  virtue.  We  should  not  call  him  vi- 
cious— we  should  not  call  him  a  producer  of  misery — if  he  did 
not  perforin  such  act  ;  but  he  would  be  virtuous  if  he  did.  As 
it  happens,  the  nature  of  things  is  such  that  a  man  \erv  sel- 
dom renders  himself  less  happy  by  rendering  others  more  &o, 
provided  he  act  with  the  intention  of  doing  what  he  thinks  is 
rj.rht—  what  he  thinks  will  be  productive  of  more  happiness 
than  misery  in  the  long  run  and  broad  run.  A  man  may  ren- 
der a  highwayman  more  happy  by  assisting  him  to  escape  jus- 
tice, and  may  bring  misery  upon  himself  by  doing  so  ;  but  he 
does  not  do  what  he  thinks  is  right  when  he  does  this;  that 
is.  if  he  know  the  highwayman  to  be  such  ;  but  if  he  do  not, 
law  does  not  require  him  to  be  punished  for  the  act. — Let  us 
oiler  a  few  moie   remarks  concerning  disinterested  benev- 

olence. 

Although  to  gratify  a  desire  is  to  gratify  self,  and  although 
we  do  nordo  any  voluntary  act  which  we  do  not  desire  to  do, 
'except  it  be  from  habit,  which  by  the  by  we  never  should  ac- 
quire if  we  never  acted,  and  never  should  act  in  the  first 
place  if  we  had  no  desire  to  act,)  still  different  men  may  do 
similar  acts  from  different  motives— if  indeed  it  be  proper  to 
call  acis  similar,  when  the  motives  are  different.— One  may 
act  with  a  view  of  receiving  a  recompense  which  he  dotg  not 
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derive  from  within,  but  n  recompense  at  the  expense  of  him 
whom  he  assists  :  if  he  do  not  expect  read\  cash,  he  may  ex- 
pect some  good  turn  from  him  sometime  or  other,  and  would 
not  assist  him  on  any  other  principle.  Another  may  do  a 
like  art.  not  with  a  view  of  receiving  any  pay  in  those  things 
which  men  love  to  keep,  as  money,  goods,  privileges.  &c.  ; 
but  with  a  view  of  causing  one  or  more  to  feel  grateful  to- 
wards him — to  think  well  of  him — or  to  prevent  the  misery- 
he  would  experience  in  not  acting.  Such  one  performs  an 
act  which  has  much  more  the  appearance  of  disinterestedness 
than  the  act  of  him  who  acts  with  the  view  of  receiving  a  re- 
compense in  those  things  which  men  toil  and  fight  for  ;  but 
it  is  not  an  act  which  the  agent  has  no  interest  in  performing. 
This  is  a  world  in  which  we  are  all  in  pursuit  of  happiness  ; 
and  that  we  may  not  hinder  but  help  each  other  along,  we  are 
so  constituted  that  we  experience  a  disagreeable  conscious- 
ness whenever  we  do  that  which,  by  the  book  of  nature  or 
otherwise,  we  are  taught  to  believe  is  opposed  to  the  general 
happiness  of  mankind;  and  so  constituted  as  to  experience 
an  agreeable  consciousness  whenever  we  do  that  which  we 
believe  has  a  reverse  tendency.  And  as  we  believe  those 
actions  for  which  the  agent  claims  no  recompense,  in  those 
things  which  men  toil  for  and  love  to  keep,  are  productive  of 
more  happiness  than  those  which  are  sold  for  an  equivalent 
in  those  things  which  men  toil  and  tight  for  ;  we  experience 
a  more  distinctly  agreeable  consciousness  in  contemplating 
such  actions,  than  in  contemplating  those  for  which  the  agent 
claims  a  recompense  in  those  things  which  men  are  loth  to 
part  with.  Such  actions  as  the  former,  we  call  acts  of  be- 
nevolence ;  but  as  we  have  said,  they  are  not  acts  in  which 
the  agent  has  no  interest,  and  consequently  not  acts  til  Si- 
interested  benevolence. 

We  do  not  say  that  any  part  of  us  is  constituted  expressly 
and  solely  for  the  intent  that  we  may  experience  a  disagreea- 
ble or  an  agreeable  consciousness  whenever  we  contemplate 
those  actions  of  ourselves  or  others  which  we  believe  would 
be.  are.  or  have  been,  productive  of  misery  or  happiness.  We 
say  that  our  constitution  being  such  as  it  is,  such  conscious- 
ness is  one  of  the  many  effects  that  are  to  be  traced  to  such 
constitution. 

An  action  is  witnessed  by  us,  or  described  to  us  ;  it  is  an 
action  which  we  know  to  be,  or  believe  to  be,  productive  of 
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happiness  ;  the  circumstances  relating  to  it  are  such  that  we 
beheve   the  age »i   intended    this  happiness  ;  and  an  emotion 

arises  in  us.  which  we  call  a  sense  of  approbation  towards  the 
agent.      B  it    whj  docs  it  arise,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  it  ? 
Is  it  the  immediate  effect  of  witnessing  or  hearing  of  such  ac- 
tion, and  docs  n  ansc  in  all  men  on    witnessing  or  hearing  of 
such  action  ?  Or  does  something  intervene   between  witnes- 
sing the  action  and  ihe  existence  of  the  emotion,  which  inter- 
vening something  may  he  different  in  different  men,  and  per- 
haps wholly  wanting  in  some  ?  The  emotion  would  notarise 
were  it  not  for  ihose  laws  of  the  nervous  system — those  ulti- 
mate facts  relative  to  the  nervous  system — on  which  our  oth- 
er emotions  depend.      Were    it   not   that  those  actions  of  ihe 
sensonum  which  are   in  some  way  related,  orcur  in  connex- 
ion, and  likewise  that  on   the  oc<  uirence  of  certain  sensorial 
actions,  consceut  actions  of  nerves  in  or  about  the  epigas- 
tric region  arise,  such  emotion  would  not  an*e  on  witnessing 
the  action.      Tae  mere  optical  perception  of  one  person  mur- 
dering another,  is  no  more  disagreeable  than  the  mere  optical 
perception  of  one  person  kissing  another.      If  a  man  could  be 
produced  with  a  weli  organized  system,  but  entirely  destitute 
of  sensorial   tendencies,  the  sight    of  one  person  murdering 
another  would  no  more  excite  a  disagreeable  emotion  in  him 
than   the  siyht  of  one   person  ki-s:ng  another,  or  oi;e  person 
wrestling   with  another.      1;    would  not  even  suggest  a  single 
thought  ;    it  would  excite  an  opucal  perception,  and  produce 
a  sensorial  tendency — tl  i«  would  be  all. 

But  owing  to  what  we  acquire  by  experience,  to  wit,  our 
knowledge,  our  sensorial  tendencies — which,  by  die  by,  may 
be,  nay  are,  different  in  different  men — the  optical  perception 
of  one  person  murdering  another,  may  be  followed  by  such 
conscient  actions  of  the  sensonum  and  of  nerves,  as  consti- 
tute a  disagreeable  emotion  ;  and  this  emotion,  together  with 
the  idea  of  the  a^ent  who  intentionally  kills,  constitutes  what 
we  call  a  sense  of  disapprobation  towards  such  agent. 

Some  have  used  the  word  virtue  to  denoie  only  those  ac- 
tions which,  when  contemplated,  give  rise  to  a  sense  of  appro- 
bation ;  but  according  to  this  use  ot  the  word,  an  action  is 
virtuous  or  not  virtuous,  depending  upon  the  knowledge  and 
nervousness  of  those  by  whom  it  is  contemplated. 

53 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Opinions  of  several  Ancient  and  Modern 
Philosophers,  concerning  the  Constitution  and  Phenomena  of 
Man  :  Given  partly  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  Hy- 
pothesis of  Soul  gave  rise  to  ihe  Sceptical  Philosophy  of 
Berkley  and  Hume. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  ancient  philosopher  ever  ques- 
tioned the  existence  of  something  which  the  word  soul  may 
with  propriety  be  used  to  signify  :  it  appears  that  all  took  the 
existence  of  some  such  thing  for  granted.  But  ihey  thought 
differently  concerning  its  nature,  and  speculated  not  a  little 
concerning  the  way  and  manner  in  which  it  is  affected  by  ex- 
ternal objects.  Some  maintained  that  it  is  of  a  spiritual,  and 
others  that  it  is  of  a  material  nature.  Those  who  held  that  it 
is  material,  disputed  to  which  of  the  four  elements  it  belongs  ; 
whether  to  earth,  air,  fire,  or  water.  Some  held  that  it  con- 
sists in  part  of  all  these  elements  ;  and  that  it  perceives  earth 
b)  the  earthly  part ;  water  by  the  watery  part  ;  and  tire,  by 
the  fiery  part  of  ihe  soul. 

"The  most  spiritual  and  sublime  notion,"  says  Dr.  Reid, 
"  concerning  the  nature  of  the  soul,  to  be  met  with  among 
the  ancient  philosophers,  I  conceive  to  be  that  of  the  Plato- 
nisls.  who  held  that  it  is  made  of  that  celestial  and  incorrup- 
tible matter  of  which  the  fixed  stars  were  made,  and  there- 
fore has  a  natural  tendency  to  rejoin  its  prop<  r  element." 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  most  ''  spiritual?'  notion  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  concerning  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
is,  that  it  is  made  of  "  matter  !"  and  of  matter  too,  as  gross 
perhaps  as  that  of  which  this  earth  is  formed. 

"  It  must  be  obvious,"  says  Dr.  Good,  in  his  Book  of  Na- 
ture, vol.  2,  *'  tha(  there  never  is,  nor  can  be,  any  direct  com- 
munication between  the  mind  and  the  external  objects  the 
mind  perceives,  which  are  usually,  indeed,  at  some  distance 
from  the  sense  that  gives  notice  of  them.  Thus,  in  looking 
at  a  tree,  it  is  the  eye  alone  that  really  beholds  the  tree, 
while  the  mind  only  receives  a  notion  of  its  presence,  by 
some  means  or  othei,  from  ihe  visual  organ.  What  then  is 
the  medium  b)  which  such  communication  is  made,  which  in 
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duces  the  mind,  seated  as  it  is  in  some  undeveloped  part  of 
the  brain,  to  have  a  correspondent  perceotion  of  the  form, 
size,  colour,  smell,  and  even  distance  of  objects  with  ilu  sen- 
ses which  are  seated  on  the  surface  of  the  body  ;  and  which, 
at  the  same  time  it  conveys  this  information  produces  such, 
an  additional  effect  that  the  mind  is  able  at  its  option  to  re- 
vive the  perception,  or  call  up  an  exact  notion  or  idea  of 
these  qualities  at  a  distant  period,  or  when  the  objects  them- 
selves are  no  longer  present  ?" 

"  The  principal  systems  that  were  started  among  the  phi- 
losophers of  Greece  to  explain  the  origin  and  value  of  human 
knowledge,  were  those  of  Plato,  of  Aristotle,  of  Epicurus, 
and  of  the  sceptics,  especially  Pyrrhoand  Ar<*esilaa  ;  and  the 
principal  systems  to  which  they  have  given  birth  in  later 
times,  are  those  of  Des  Cartes,  Locke,  BerUey,  Hume,  Hart- 
ley, Kant,  and  the  Scottish  school  o?  Common  Sense,  at  the 
head  of  which  we  are  to  place  Dr.  Reid. 

"  I  had  occasion  to  observe,  in  our  first  series  of  lectures, 
that  it  was  a  dogma  common  to  many  of  the  Greek  schools, 
that  matter,  though  essentially  eternal,  is  also,  in  its  primal 
and  simple  state,  essentially  amorphous,  or  destitute  of  all 
form  and  quality  whatever  ;  [we  can  as  readily  admit  that 
such  matter  is  eternal,  as  that  nothing  is  eternal  ;]  and  I  fur- 
ther remarked,  that  the  ground- work  of  this  dogma  consisted 
in  a  belief  that  form  and  quality  arc  the  contrivance  of  an  in- 
telligent agent;  while  matter,  though  essentially  eternal,  is 
essentially  unintelligent.  Matter,  therefore,  it  was  contend- 
ed, cannot  possibly  assume  one  mode  of  form  rather  than 
another  mode  ;  for  if  it  were  capable  of  assuming  any  kind, 
it  must  have  been  capable  of  assuming  every  kind,  and  of 
course  of  exhibiting  intelligent  effects  without  any  intelligent 

cause.  .  . 

"  Form,  then,  according  to  the  Platonic  schools,  m.whicti 
this  was  principally  taught,  existing  distinct  from  matter  by 
the  mere  will  of  the  Great  First  Cause,  presented  itself,  from 
all  eternity,  to  his  wisdom  or  logos,  in  every  possible  variety; 
or,  in  other  words,  under  an  infinite  multiplicity  of  incorpo- 
real or  intellectual  patterns,  exemplars,  or  archetypes,  to 
which  the  founder  of  this  school  gave  the  name  of  ideas  ;  a 
term  that  has  descended  without  any  mischief  into  the  popu- 
lar language  of  our  own  day  ;  but  which,  in  the  hands  of  the 
schoolmen,  and  various  other  theorists,  has  not  unfrequently 
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been  productive  of  egregious  errors  and  rinses.  By  the 
union  of  these  intellectual  archetypes  w;ih  i in*  whole  or  any 
portion  of  primary  or  incorporeal  matter,  matter  immediately 
becomes  embodied,  assumes  palpable  forms,  correspondent 
with  the  archetypes  united  with  it,  and  is  rendered  an  obj<  ct 
of  perception  to  the  extcrnl  senses;  the  mind,  or  intelligent 
principle,  however, — whirh  is  an  emanation  from  the  great 
intelligent  cause, — never  perceiving  any  thing  more  than  the 
intellectual  or  formative  iiLas  of  Objects  as  they  are  presented 
to  the  senses  ;  and  reasoning  concerning  them  by  those  ideas 
alone." 

"  Tiie  only  essential  variation  from  this  hypothesis  which 
Aristotle  appears  to  have  intruded  into  his  own,  consists  in 
his  having  clothed,  f  1  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  the 
naked  ideas  of  Plato,  with  the  actual  qualities  of  the  objects 
perceived  ;  his  doctrine  being,  thai  the  sense,  on  perceiving 
or  being  excited  by  an  external  object,  conveys  to  (he  mind 
a  real  resemblance  of  it  ;  which,  however,  though  possessing 
form,  colour,  and  other  qualities  of  matter,  is  not  matter  it- 
self, but  an  insubstantial  image,  like  the  picture  in  a  mirror; 
as  though  the  mind  itself  were  a  kind  of  mirror,  and  had  a 
power  of  reflecting  the  image  of  whatever  object  is  present- 
ed to  the  external  senses.  This  insubstantial  image  or  pic- 
ture, in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  intellectual  pattern  or 
idea  of  Plato,  he  denominated  a  phantasm." 

"  Epicurus  concurred  in  the  doctrine  that  the  mind  per- 
ceives sensible  objects  by  means  of  sensible  images  ;  but  he 
contended  that  those  images  are  as  strictly  material  as  the 
objects  from  which  thev  eminate  •  and  that,  if  we  allow  them 
to  possess  material  qualities,  we  must  necessarily  allow  them 
at  the  same  time  to  possess  the  substance  to  which  such  qual- 
ities appertain.  Epicurus,  therefore,  believed  the  percep- 
tions of  the  mind  to  he  real  and  substantial  effigies,  and  to 
these  effigies  he  gave  the  name  of  species,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  insubstantial  phantasms  of  Aristotle,  and  the  in- 
tellectual or  formative  ideas  of  Piaio.  He  maintained  that 
all  exfernrd  objects  are  perpetually  throwing  ofFtine  alternate 
waves  of  different  flavours,  odous,  colours,  shapes,  aiid  other 
qualities  ;  which,  by  striking  against  their  appropriate  senses, 
excite  in  the  senses  themselves  a  perception  of  the  qualities 
and  presence  of  the  parent  object  ;  and  are  immediately  con- 
veyed by  the  sentient  channel  to  the  chamber  of  the  mind,  or 
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sensory,  without  any  injury  to  their  texture  :  in  the  same 
manner  as  heat  light,  and  magnetism  pervads  solid  substan- 
ces, and  still  retain  their  integrity." 

'•  With  Aristotle  and  Epicurus  Des  Cartes  contended  that 
the  mind  perceives  external  objects  b\  images  or  resemblan- 
ces presented  to  it :  these  images  he  called,  after  Plato,  idea*  ; 
though  he  neither  acceded  to  the  meaning  of  this  term  as 
given  by  Plato,  nor  allowed  with  Aristotle  or  Epicurus' that 
they  proceed  from  the  objects  themselves,  and  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  mind  through  (he  channel  of  the  senses  ;  so  that 
the  precise  signification  he  attatched  to  this  term  is  not  clear." 
He  contended,  ""that  the  mind  has  a  large  stock  of  ideas  of 
its  own.  implanted  by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  not  derived 
from  the  world  around  us  :  ideas,  therefore,  thai  an1  strictly 
innate,  and  may  be  found  on  being  searched  for.  though  other- 
wise not  necessarily  present  to  the  mind's  contemplation." 

As  to  Mr.  Locke,  strung-  as  it  may  appear  to  those  con- 
versant with  his  writing-,  it  has  been  contended  by  some  that 
he  did  not  consider  an  idea  as  any  thing  distinct  from  the  mind  ; 
but  we  think  Dr.  Reid  was  correct  in  classing  Locke  with  the 
ideal  philosophers.  The  passages  quoted  from  Locke,  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  in  his  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind, 
to  show  that  Locke  dd  not  consider  ideas  as  any  thing  dis- 
tinct from  the  mind,  appear  to  us  to  prove  no  such  thing  ;  es- 
pecially when  we  consider  that,  according  to  Locke,  the  mind 
at  birth  is  as  destitute  of  idtas  as  an  unwritten  sheet  of  paper 
is  destitute  of  word-  ;  that  the  mind  receives  ideas  by 
the  senses,  their  proper  inlets;*  that  it  compares  them,  com- 
pounds them,  splits  them' up,  trims  off  their  excrescences  and 
stores  them  away  for  future  use.  "  To  ask,"  Says  Locke, 
"  at  what  time  a  man  has  first  any  ideas,  is  to  ask  when  he  be- 
gins to  perceive  ;  having  ideas  and  perception  being  the  same 
thing.""     From  this  passage  it  appears  that  perception  is  huv- 


*  "  JVlethinks,"  sa\s  Locke,  "  the  understanding  is  not  much  un- 
like a  closet,  wholly  shut  from  light,  with  only  some  little  opening 
letl  to  let  in  external  visible  resemblances  or  ideas  of  things  without. 
Would  the  pictures  coming  into  such  a  dark  room  hot  stay  there, 
and  lie  so  orderly  as  to  be  tound  upon  occasion,  it  would  very  much 
resemble  the  utulerstandin«  of  a  man,  in  reference  to  all  the  objects 
of  sight,  and  the  ideas  of  them." — Human  Understanding,  Book 
n.  chap.  II,  §  17. 
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tng  ideas  ;  but  it  decs  not  appear  that  ideas  are  nothing  dis- 
tinct from  the  mind.  What  is  perception?  Why,  it  is  having 
ideas,  which  are  things  that  a  new-born  babe  possesses  not 
though  it  possesses  a  mind  or  soul. 

The  following  passage  of  Locke  seems  more  than  any  other 
to  favor  the  opinion  that  he  did  not  consider  an  idea  as  any 
thing  distinct  from  the  mind. 

"  The  other  way  ol  retention,  is  the  power  to  revive  again 
in  our  minds  those  ideas,  which  after  imprinting  have  disap- 
peared, or  have  been  as  it  were  laid  aside  out  of  sight ;  and 
this  we  do,  when  we  conceive  heat  or  light,  yellow  or  sweet, 
the  object  being  removed,  This  is  memory,  which  is,  as  it 
were,  the  store-house  of  our  ideas.  For  the  narrow  mind  of 
man  not  being  capable  of  having  many  ideas  under  view  and 
consideration  at  once,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  repository 
to  lay  up  those  ideas,  which  at  another  time  it  might  have  use 
of.  But  our  ideas  being  nothing  but  actual  perceptions  in 
the  mind,  [alias,  our  perceptions  being  nothing  but  ideas  ac- 
tually in  the  mind,]  which  cease  to  be  any  thing  7che?i  there  is 
no  perception  of  t htm,  this  laying  up  of  our  ideas  in  the  repo- 
sitory of  the  memory,  signifies  no  more  but  this,  that  the  mind 
has  a  power  in  many  cases  to  revive  perceptions,  which  it  has 
once  had,  with  this  additional  perception  annexed  to  them, 
that  it  has  had  them  before.  And  in  this  sense  it  is,  that  our 
ideas  are  said  to  be  in  our  memories,  when  indeed  they  are  ac- 
tually no  where,  but  only  there  is  an  ability  in  the  mind  when 
it  will  to  revive  them  again,  and  as  it  were  paint  them  anew 
on  itself,  though  some  with  more,  some  with  less  difficulty  ; 
some  more  lively,  and  others  more  obscurely." 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  us  that  Locke  considered  ideas 
as  something  distinct  from  the  mind — if  not  pictures  or  images 
of  things — something  which  we  acquire  by  way  of  our  senses 
or  by  "  reflection ;"  but  still  when  they  are  not  perceived, 
when  they  are  "  laid  aside  as  it  were  out  of  sight,"  and  not 
"  under  view  and  consideration,"  (hey  are  something  so  unlike 
ideas  in  the  mind's  presence  chamber,  that  they  cannot  properly 
be  called  ideas.;  for  an  idea,  as  he  has  defined  it,  is  "'whatever  a 
man  observes  and  is  conscious  to  himself  he  has  in  his  mind  ;" 
consequently  as  ideas  "  they  are  no  where," — "  ideas  ceasing 
to  be  any  thing  (to  the  man  that  possesses  them)  when  they 
are  not  perceived.'"' 

At  any  rate,  if  Locke  did  not  consider  ideas  as  something 


distinct  from  the  mind,  his  Essay  on  Human  Understanding 
is  a  book  of  metaphors,  and  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view, 
by  no  means  worthy  of  the  praises  that  have  been  bestowed 
upon  it. 

"  Is  not,"  says  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  "  the  sensorium  ofanimals 
the  place  where  the  sentient  substance  is  present:  and  to  which 
sensible  species  of  things  are  brought,  through  the  nerves  and 
brain,  that  there  they  may  be  perceived  by  the  mind  present 
in  that  place?"  And  says  Dr.  Clark,  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Leibnitz—"  Without  being  present  to  the  images  of  things 
perceived,  the  soul  could  not  possibly  perceive  them.  A  liv- 
ing substance  can  only  there  perceive,  where  it  is  present. 
Nothing  can  any  more  act,  or  be  acted  upon  where  it  is  not 
present  than  it  can  when  it  is  not  present."  Says  Dr.  Por- 
tersfield — "  How  body  acts  upon  mind  or  mind  upon  body,  I 
know  not ;  but  this  1  am  very  certain  of,  that  nothing  can  act, 
or  be  acted  upon,  where  it  is  not ;  and  therefore,  our  mind 
can  never  perceive  any  thing  but  its  own  proper  modifica- 
tions, and  the  various  states  of  the  sensorium,  to  which  it  is 
present :  so  that  it  is  not  the  external  sun  and  moon  which  are 
in  the  heavens,  which  our  mind  perceives,  but  only  their 
image  or  representation,  impressed  upon  the  sensorium.  How 
the  soul  of  a  seeing  man  sees  these  images,  or  how  it  receives 
those  ideas,  from  such  agitations  in  the  sensorium,  1  know  not; 
but  I  am  sure  it  can  never  perceive  the  exteral  bodies  them- 
selves, to  which  it  is  not  present."  "The  slightest  philoso- 
phy," savs  Mr.  Hume,  "  teaches  us  that  nothing  can  ever  be 
present  to  the  mind,  but  an  image  or  perception  ;  and  that  the 
senses  are  only  the  inlets  through  which  these  images  are  con- 
veyed ;  without  being  able  to  produce  any  immediate  inter- 
course between  the  mind  and  the  object.  The  table  which 
we  see  seems  to  diminish,  as  we  remove  farther  from  it :  but 
the  real  table  which  exists  independent  of  us,  suffers  no  alter- 
ation :  it  was  therefore  nothing  but  its  image  which  was  pre- 
sent to  the  mind.  These  are  the  obvious  dictates  of  reason." 
"The  mind,"  says  Monboddo.  "is  not  where  the  body  is,  when 
it  perceives  what  is  distant  from  the  body,  either  in  time  or 
place;  because  nothing  can  act  but  zvhen  and  where  it  is. 
Now,  the  mind  acts  when  it  perceives.  The  mind  therefore, 
of  every  animal  who  has  memory  or  imagination,  acts,  and  of 
consequence  exists,  when  and  where  the  body  is  not ;  for  it 
perceives  objects  distant  from  the  body,  both  in  time  and 
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place'*— "I  suppose."  says  Malebranche,  "  that  every  one 
will  grant  that  we  perceive  not  external  objects  immediately 
and  of  themselves.  We  see  the  sun,  the  stars,  and  an  infinity 
of  objects  without  us;  and  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that,  upon 
such  occasions,  the  soul  sallies  out  of  the  body,  in  order  to  be 
present  to  the  objects  perceived.  She  sees  them  not  therefore 
by  themselves  :  and  the  immediate  object  of  the  mind  is  not  the 
thing  perceived,  but  something  that  is  intimately  united  to  the 
soul;  and  it  is  that  winch  I  call  an  idea  :  so  that  by  the  word 
idea,  I  understand  nothing  else  here  but  that  which  is  nearest 
to  the  mind  when  we  perceive  any  object.  It  ought  to  be 
carefully  observed,  that,  in  order  to  the  mind's  perceiving  any 
object,  it  is  absolutel)  necessary  that  the  idea  of  that  object 
be' actually  present  to  it.  Of  this,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt. 
The  things  which  the  soul  perceives  are  of  two  kinds.  They 
are  either  in  the  soul,  [wonder  how  things  can  be  in  an  unex- 
tended  thing  ]  or  they  are  without  the  soul.  Those  that  are 
in  the  ?otil,  are  its  own  thoughts;  that  is  to  say,  all  its  dif- 
ferent modifications.  The  soul  has  no  need  of  ideas  to  per- 
ceive these  things.  But  with  regard  to  things  without  the 
soul,  we  cannot  perceive  them  but  by  means  of  ideas."* 

From  what  has  been  advanced  in  this  chapter,  the  reader 
not  only  learns  to  what  difficult  questions  and  wild  notions, 
the  hypothesis  of  soul  has  given  rise  ;  but  he  is  prepared  to 
see  in  what  way  this  hypothesis  has  given  rise  to  the  sceptical 
philosophy  of  Berkley  and  Hume.  In  the  first  place  there 
is  a  soul  in  a  man's  head,  which  perceives  and  thinks;  the 
question  now  arises — How  can  the  soul  perceive,  objects  ex- 
terior to  the  body,  and  in  many  instances  quite  distant  !rom  it  ? 
;t  Nothing  can  act  where  it  h  not,  an)  more  than  when  it  is  not. 
"Now  the  soul  acts  when  it  perceives ;"  and  it  is  excited  to  act 
by  that  w  Inch  it  perceives.  Of  course,  it  must  either  sail)  out 
of  the  brain  to  the  object  ;  or  the  object  must  enter  the  head 
to  be  present  to  the  soul  in  the  bran  ;  or  something  must  pass 
from  the  object  into  the  brain  to  be  present  to  the  soul.  But 
it  is  quite  unlikely  that  a  man's  soul  flies  away  to  the  sun  in 
the  east,  when  he  sees  the  sun,  and  the  next  instant — the  man 
turning  round — flies  away  to  the  mountain  in  the  west;  and 
it  is  also  rather  difficult  to  admit  that  the  sun  itscif  enters  the 


*  The  quotations  in  the  foregoiug  paragraph,  mav   all  be  found 
in  Stewart's  Philosophy  oi  the  Human  Mind,  pa^ts  46,  47,  40. 
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biviin,  for  to  say  nothing  of  its  size,  and  the  velocity  with 
winch  it  most  move,  it  cannot  he  in  but  one  brain  at  a  time — 
yet  millions  may  see  the  sun  at  the  same  instant  ;  consequent- 
ly the  necessary  conclusion  is.  that  when  the  soul  perceives 
an  object,  something  passes  from  (he  object  into  the  brain,  to 
be  present  to  the  soul — a  something  which  by  different  philo- 
sophers has  been  called  b)  the  different  names  of  idea,  phan- 
tasm, species,  image,  and  impression.  But  by  whatever  name 
it  be  called,  it  is  that  which  is  present  to  the  soul  when  it  per- 
ceive- ;  and  indeed  it  is  the  only  thing  that  the  soul  does  per- 
ceive ;  though  for  convenience  sake,  we  say  we  perceive  the 
object  which  gives  it  off. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  hypothesis  of  soul  gave  rise  to  the 
hypothesis  of  ideas  or  images,  as  things  distinct  from  the  per- 
ceiving soul  and  the  external  objects  said  to  be  perceived. 
Now  says  Mr.  Hume,  we  have  no  evidence  at  all,  and 
never  can  have  any.  that  any  thing  more  exists  than  the  per- 
ceiving thing,  and  the  images  or  impressions  perceived.  We 
talk  about  the  sun,  moon,  and  other  objects  without  us,  but 
we  can  have  no  evidence  that  there  are  any  such  things — 
we  do  not  see  them,  we  do  not  feel  them — the  seeing,  feeling 
thing  perceives  nothing  but  images  or  impressions,  which  may 
— for  aught  any  one  can  say  to  the  contrary — exist  indepen- 
dent of  any  thing  more  gross  and  substantial  ;  and  it  is  quite 
beneath  a  philosopher  to  admit  the  existence  of  any  thing  of 
which  there  is  no  evidence.  Indeed,  Mr.  Hume  did  not 
stop  here  ;  but  so  far  as  I  can  learn  from  other  authors,  his 
train  of  reasoning  proceeded  thus  : — As  to  the  existence  of 
matter  or  body,  it  is  entirely  out  of  the  question,  it  is  what  no 
reasonable  man  or  philosopher  can  possibly  think  of  contend- 
ing for.  There  is  nothing  in  nature  but  mind  and  perceptions 
of  mind — pert  epdons  diversifu  d.  indeed,  by  beinti  sometimes 
stronger,  and  sometimes  weaker,  and  which  may  on  this  ac- 
count be  proper!)  distinguished  by  the  names  of  impressions 
and  ideas.  But  how  do  we  know  that  there  is  any  mind — 
how  do  we  know  that  there  is  an)  thing  but  impressions  and 
ideas  ?  This  is  (he  utmost  we  can  know,  and  even  this  we  can- 
not know  to  a  certainly:  for  no  body  but  fools  will  pretend 
certainly  to  know  or  believe  any  thing.  These  ideas  and 
impressions  lollow  each  other,  and  are  therefore  conjoined; 
but  we  have  no  proof  that  there  is  an)  necessary  connexion 
between  them.  They  are  a  "'  bundle  ol  perceptions"  that  sue 
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ceed  each  other  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and  are  in  per- 
petual flux;  and  hence  I  myself  of  today,  am  no  more  I 
myself  of  to-morrow,  than  I  am  Nebuchadirezzar  or  Cleopa- 
tra.    See  Good's  Book  of  Nature,  vol.  2,  p.  246. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

A  Refutation  of  Professor  Ste7varPs  Argument  for  the  existence 
of  Soul  or  Mind.* 

"  The  notions  we  annex  to  the  words  matter  and  mind,  as 
is  well  remarked  by  Dr.  Reid,  are  merely  relative.  If  I  am 
asked  what  I  mean  by  matter,  I  can  only  explain  myself  by 
saying  it  is  that  which  is  extended,  figured,  coloured,  movea- 
ble, hard,  soft,  rough  or  smooth,  hot  or  cold — that  is,  I  can 
define  it  in  no  other  way  than  by  enumerating  its  sensible 
qualities.  It  is  not  matter  or  body  which  1  perceive  by  my 
senses  ;  [so  said  Mr.  Hume  !]  bul  only  extension,  figure,  co- 
lour, and  certain  other  qualities,  which  the  constitution  of  my 
nature  [rather  an  ambiguous  expression]  leads  me  to  refer  to 
something  that  is  extended,  figured  and  coloured.  The  case 
is  precisely  the  same  with  respect  to  mind.  We  are  not  im- 
mediately conscious  of  its  existence;  but  we  are  conscious 
of  sensation,  thought  and  volition  ;  operations  which  imply 
the  existence  of  something  which  feels,  thinks,  and  wills. 
Every  man  too,  is  impressed  with  an  irresistible  conviction 
that  all  these  sensations,  thoughts  and  volitions,  belong  to  one 
and  the  same  being,  to  that  being  which  Ik  calls  himself;  a 
being  which  he  is  led,  by  the  constitution  oj  hi*  nature,  to  con- 
sider as  something  distinct  from  his  body,  and  not  liable 
to  be  impaired  by  the  loss  or  mutilation  of  any  of  his  organs. 

*  Having  never  seen  Dr  Reid's  Essay  on  the  Active  Powers  of 
Man  I  know  not  whether  this  argument  lor  the  existence  of  mind 
ought  to  be  credited  to  him,  or  to  professor  Stewart  ;  but  this  I 
consider  of  little  cois  quence  trot  regarding  the  argument  as  cre- 
ditable to  anv  philosopher.  1  find  it  hi  Stewart's  Philosophy  of 
the  Human  Mind,  p.  10. 
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"  From  these  considerations,  it  appears  that  we  have  the 
same  evidence  of  ihe  existence  of  muij,  that  we  have  of  the 
existence  of  matter, — nay,  if  there  be  any  difference  between 
the  two  eases,  that  we  have  stronger  evidence  for  it,  iuas* 
mm  h  as  the  one  [the  mind]  is  suggested  to  us  by  the  subjects 
of  our  eonsciousuess,  and  the  other  merely  by  the  objects  of 
our  perceptions.'1 

Well,  reader,  what  do  you  think  ?  You  must  know  that  al- 
most all  men  whose  opinions  concerning  the  subject  are  of 
much  weight,  (I  mean  phys  ologists,)  are  decidedly  of  the 
opinion  that  there  is  no  such  mind  in  existence  as  Stewart 
speaks  of;  and  yet  of  the  two,  it  is  rather  more  evident  that 
there  is,  than  that  there  is  any  thing  without  our  skulls, — we 
are  taught  so  by  the  constitution  of  our  natures. 

It  appears  very  clear  to  me,  that  when  professor  Stewart 
wrote  the  foregoing  passages,  he  did  not  think  of  every  thing 
that  relates  to  the  subject  ;  or  else  he  was  endeavoring — and 
knowingly  too — to  support  a  feeble  cause  by  sophistry.  He 
is  all  wrong, — so  completely  so.  1  scarcely  know  where  to 
be^m  with  him. 

1  define  matter,  a  combination  of" properties  : — take  from 
any  kind  of  matter,  the  property  of  extension  and  impenetra- 
bility, and  every  olhei  property  that  may  be  present,  and  no- 
thing would  remain.  And  he  that  asserts  that  matter  is  some 
unknown  thing  distinct  fiom  the  properties  which  it  is  said  to 
possess,  asserts  that,  in  support  of  which  there  is  not  the  least 
shadow  of  evidence, — we  defy  him  to  bring  the  least  tittle. 
But  Stewart  says  that  he  cm  define  matter  in  no  other  way, 
than  by  saying  it  is  that  which  is  extended,  figured,  coloured, 
moveable,  hard,  soft,  &c.  Well,  then,  let  us  take  this  defi- 
nition of  matter — let  it  be  remembered  that  whatever  is  ex- 
tended, figured,  moveable.  &c.  is  matter.  Now  Stewart  ad- 
mits that  he  can  perceive  extension,  figure,  colour,  hardness, 
&c.  by  his  senses,  and  yet  says  he  cannot  perceive  mattei  !* 
Is  not  this— I  seriously  ask— is  not  this  a  mere  quibble  ?  Yea, 
to  be  sure,  the  existence  of  a  soul  to  be  proved  by  a  quibble. 
Because  the  grammatical  construction  of  our  language  is  such 

*  According  to  this  doctrine,  the  proposilion,  a  stone  is  matter, 
nnd  man  p^rceves  a  stone,  is  a  false  one  Either  a  man  does  not 
peceive  a  stone,  or  else  a  stone  is  uot  matter— a  strange  perversion 
of  language  this,  to  say  nw  .nore. 
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that  we  cannot  speak  of  the  properties  of  matter,  without 
sp<  aknigas  though  th  ;se  properties  belong  ;o  something  be- 
sides what  they  constitute;  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  this 
something  has  a  real  existence  ;  and  by  it  the  existence  of  a 
soul  is  to  be  demonstrated  even  more  plainly  than  the  nose 
upon  your  face.  We  are  told — what  we  flatly  deny,  and 
challenge  the  asserter  to  prove — that  this  something,  this 
"  essence  of  matter,"  or  "  matter  itself,"  does  really  exist, 
although  we  can  neither  see,  hear,  feel,  taste,  or  smell  it  ;  er- 
go, a  soul  exists,  although  we  can  neither  see,  hear,  feel,  taste 
or  smell  it!  A  fine  way  of  reasoning  this,  for  those  who  cry 
out  against  hypotheses  and  begging  questions.  1  might  as 
well  say,  giants  exist,  although  no  man  ever  saw  or  felt  a 
giant  ;  therefore  Tom  Thumbs  exist. 

Let  us  examine  the  professor's  reasoning,  bit  by  bit. — "  We 
are  not,"  says  he,  "  immediately  conscious  of  (he  existence 
of  mind,  but  we  are  conscious  of  the  existence  of  something 
which  feels,  thinks,  and  wills."  Granted.  "  Every  man 
too,  is  impressed  with  art  irresistible  conviction  that  all  these 
sensations,  thoughts,  and  volitions,  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
being."  Granted.  "  To  a  being  which  he  calls  himself." 
Granted.  "  A  being  which  he  is  led.  by  the  constitution  of 
his  nature,  to  consider  as  something  distinct  from  his  body." 
Fahe.  "  And  not  liable  to  be  impaired  by  the  loss  or  muti- 
lation of  any  of  his  organs."     False. 

Stewart  may  speak  for  himself,  and  I  will  speak  for  myself. 
For  my  own  part,  1  am  not  led  by  the  constitution  of  my  na- 
ture, to  consider  that  being  which  I  call  myself,  as  something 
distinct  from  my  body  ;  and  1  have  a  4i  shrewd  suspicion"  that 
my  leaders  will  say  the  same  for  themselves.  If  so,  it  will 
appear  that  the  constitution  of  Stewards  nature  is  rather  an 
odd  one. 

As  to  myself  being  impaired  by  the  loss  or  mutilation  of 
any  of  my  organs,"  I  grant  that  the  loss  of  my  toes  or  my 
ears  would  not  destroy  my  personal  identity,  or  my  belief 
that  1  am  the  same  man  that  did  a  certain  deed  ten  years 
ago  ;  but  I  have  a  very  shrewd  suspicion  that  that  part  of  me 
which  thinks,  that  part  in  which  my  inward  identity  is  to  be 
found,  would  be  very  much  impaired  if  m)  brain  should  be 
crushed. 

Before  I  proceed  any  farther,  it  is  best  to  show  what  Stew- 
art means  by  the  word  soul  or  the  word  mind,  (as  all  philoso- 
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phers,  so  far  as  I  know,  mean  the  same  thing  by  either  word,) 
for  it  sometimes  happen?  that  when  a  reasoner  finds  that  he 
cannot  go  forward,  lie  attempts  to  back  out,  by  altering  the 
meaning  of  a  word.  Stewart  means  by  the  woid  mind  or 
soul,  an  immaterial  thinking  thing  which  exists  independent 
of  the  body,  though  in  the  body  while  it  is  alive  ;  and  which 
may  fly  away  and  think  independent  of  the  body,  of  course 
after  the  body  is  dead.  He  does  not  say  explicitly  that  it  is 
extended  or  unextended — k*  whether  it  be  seated  in  the  brain, 
or  spread  over  the  body  by  diffusion  ;"  but  as  ministerialists 
generally  admit  that  the  mind  is  unextended.  and  located  in 
the  brain,  and  as  Stewart  does  not  rkdvance  a  different  opin- 
ion, we  may  fairly  conclude  that  he  considered  the  mind  as 
unextended  and  seated  in  the  brain.* 

Should  a  man  say  that,  whatever  thinks  is  mind — why,  in 
this  way.  he  could  show  that  mind  exists  ;  and  in  this  w*y  he 
mi^ht  make  out  that  every  name  has  its  thing.  He  may 
say  that  the  word  giant  is  not  a  name  without  a  (lung,  but  that 
giants  exist.  1  may  dispute  him,  and  alter  much  disputation, 
he  may  end  the  controversy  by  saying  he  means  by  giant,  a 
man  about  six  feet  in  height,  who  weighs  about  1G0  pounds. 
When  by  argument.  I  compel  my  antagonist  to  use  a  word  in 
a  different  sense  from  what  he  did  at  the  commencement,  I 
consider  him  as  vanquished. — The  mind  is  a  thinking  thing 
which  has  a  being  independent  of  the  body,  or  there  is  no 
mind.  To  say  that  the  mind  is  the  brain  or  the  sensorium,  or 
the  sensorial  tendencies,  or  the  conscient  actions  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  is  to  force  on  us  an  old  word  which  has  been  us- 
ed as  the  name  of  a  thing  which  does  not  exist,  and  to  beg  of 
us  to  admit  that  it  means  something,  when  there  is  nothing 
for  «t  to  be  the  name  of, — nothing  but  what  has  got  other  and 
more  appropriate  names. 

Stewart  says,  that  of  the  two.  we  have  stronger  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  mind,  than  of  the  existence  of  matter,  inas- 
much as  the  former  is  suggested'  to  us  by  the  subjects  of  iur 
consciousness;  and  the  latter  merely  byjhe  objects  of  our  per9- 

~~~ *  In  Stewart's.  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  p.  47,  he  makes 
the  following  remark--'  this  phrase  of  '  the  soid  bring  present 
to  the  images  of  external  objects,'  hi.s  been  used  by  many  philoso- 
phers since  the  time  of  Des  Cartes  ;  evidently  from  a  desire  to 
avoid  the  absurdity  of  supposing  images  ol  extension  and  figure 
can  exist  in  an  unextended  mind." 
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ceptions.  This  is  as  much  as  to  say,  the  existence  of  mind  is 
suggested  to  us  by  the  subjects  of  our  consciousness  ;  where- 
as we  have  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  horse,  for  in- 
stance, but  merely  that  we  see,  feel,  and  often  hear,  a  hotse  !  i 

I  will  not  at  present  take  into  consideration  the  expression, 
"subjects  of  our  consciousness;"  but  remark  that  Stewart 
appears  to  have  considered  consciousness  as  absolute  proof  of 
the  existence  of  mind;  that  is,  of  an  immaterial  thinking  thing 
which  exists  independent  of  the  body.  But  what  is  con- 
sciousness ?  A  couscient  action  of  the  two  extremities  o»  a 
nerve,  is  consciousness;  or  a  couscient  action  of  the  senso- 
rium.  alone,  is  consciousness — to  sense,  to  perceive,  or  to 
think,  is  to  be  conscious:  there  is  no  consciousness,  when  a 
man  neither  sees,  hears,  feels,  tastes,  smells,  nor  thinks.  Now 
in  the  name  of  truth,  I  most  humbly  ask  if  the  simple  act  of 
thinking  any  thought,  seeing  any  object,  feeling  an)  body.  &c; 
does  inform  us  what  thinks  1 — inform  us  to  such  a  degree  of 
certainty,  that  we  can  no  more  doubt,  that  an  immaterial,  in- 
dependent mind  thinks,  than  we  can  doubt  the  existence  of  a 
horse  when  we  see  and  feel  a  hoise! 

By  knowing  the  effects  of  diseases  and  injuries  of  the  brain, 
and  of  divers  exneriments  on  the  nervous  system — in  short, 
by  what  knowledge  I  have  of  the  animal  economy,  and  of 
things  in  general,  I  am  convinced  that  the  brain  thinks; 
but  by  the  simple  act  of  thinking  any  thought,  or  experien- 
cing any  sensation,  1  cannot  for  my  life  determine  the  precise 
part  of  it  which  thinks.  My  consciousness  does  not  inform 
me  whether  it  be  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  i ha lami  nervorum 
oplicorum,  the  pineal  gland,  or  some  other  particular  part. 
But  my  reason  tells  me — that  is,  by  thinking  over  certain 
harmonizing  facts  relative  to  the  subject,  I  believe — that 
thinking  goes  on  somewhere  in  the  lower  and  central  part  of 
the  brain. 

Had  Stewart  defined  mind — whatever  it  be  that  thinks,  oris 
conscious,  then  consciousness*  would  have  been  the  same  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  mind,  that  he  has  supposed  it  to  be. 
But  as  Stewart  and  other  immaterialists  consider  the  mind  as 
some  immaterial  thinking  thing,  distinct  from  the  body,  con- 
sciousness or  thinking  is  not  the  least  whit  of  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  any  such  mind,  and  of  course,  no  evidence  of  the 
ex    lence  of  any  mind. 

As  to  the  existence  of  mind  being  suggested  to  us  by  the 
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subjects  of  our  consciousness,  I  wouUl  inquire  what  are  the 
subjects  of  our  consciousness?  When  a  man  th.nks,  what,  I 
ask,  is  (he  subject  of  his  consciousness  ?  Is  it  the  seusoriurnor 
the  man  who  is  conscious;  oris  it  the  action  of  the  sensonum 
which  constitutes  the  consciousness ;  or  is  it  the  external  ob- 
ject which  first  excited  this  action? 

Excepting  these  three  things.  I  defy  any  man  to  show  that 
it  can  be  any  thing  at  all.  Now  we  cannot  suppose  that 
Stewart  believed  that  a  man's  brain  is  the  subject  of  his  con- 
sciousness for  his  brain  is  one  subject,  but  Stewart  speaks  of 
subjects.  If  we  say  that  the  conscient  action  of  the  brain  13 
the  subject  of  the  man's  consciousness,  then  the  same  thing 
not  only  constitutes  consciousness,  but  is  the  subject  of  con- 
sciousness. Finally,  if  there  be  any  meaning  in  the  expres- 
sion "subjects  of  our  consciousness."  these  subjects  must  be 
things  which  we  think  of,  or  think  about,  and  these  are  the 
precise  things  tha'  are  the  "•objects  of  our  perceptions,"  in 
almost  all  cases.  And  I  must  confess  that  a  stone,  or  any 
thing  else  which  I  think  about,  goes  as  far  in  convincing  me 
that  I  have  a  soul  or  mind,  as  the  simple  act  of  thinki'  g. 

In  this  place  I  may  notice  an  anecdote  which  I  once  saw 
in  the  Boston  Recorder — an  anecdote  in  which  there  is  no- 
thing solid  but  something  specious — though  I  have  reason  to 
think  that  some  short-sighted  persons  thought  it  contained  an 
irrefragable  repartee.  I  can  only  relate  it  as  I  can  remember 
it.      It  was  in  substance  as  follows: — 

A  physician  asked  a  methodist  preacher  if  he  ever  saw  a 
soul  ?  Nu.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  soul  ?  No.  Did  you  ever 
taste  a  soul  ?  No.  Did  you  ever  smell  a  soul  ?  No.  Did 
you  ever  feel  a  soul?  Yes.  Well,  says  the  physician,  there 
are  four  evidences  against  one  that  there  is  no  soul.  Said 
the  preacher  in  his  turn.  Did  you  ever  see  a  pain  ?  No.  Did 
you  ever  hear  a  pain?  No.  Did  you  ever  taste  a  pain?  No. 
Did  you  ever  smell  a  pain  ?  No.  Did  )ou  ever  feel  a  pain  1 
Yes.  Well,  says  the  preacher  there  aie  four  evidences 
against  one  that  there  is  no  pain,  yet  you  know  there  is  pain, 
and  I  know  (here  is  a  soul. 

We  here  see  that  the  preacher  commits  the  same  blunder 
that  Stewart  has  done  ;  he  not  only  takes  consciousness  as 
proof  that  consciousness  exists — a  thing  that  no  man  will  de- 
ny, but  he  makes  consciousness  a  proof  that  a  soul  exists, 
when  it  is  not  the  least  whit  of  evidence  of  any  such  thing. 
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We  do  not  tell  the  preacher  that  he  did  not  know  that  some- 
thing feels,  thinks.  &c. ;  but  (hat  he  did  not  know  whether 
this  something  be  a  material  organ  or  an  immaterial  thing  of 
which  no  man  can  ever  have  any  idea. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Professor  Lawrence^s  Lecture  on  the  Functions  of  the  Brain 

As  Ihe  opinions  of  Professor  Lawrence  concerning  the  con- 
stitution of  man,  are — with  the  exception  of  other  physiolo- 
gists— of  more  weight  than  the  opinions  of  ill  the  world  be- 
sides ;  we  think  his  lecture  on  the  functions  of  the  brain  can- 
not fail  of  being  highly  interesting  to  most  of  our  readers. 
Therefore  we  shail  give  it  in  his  own  words,  without  addition 
or  subslraction  : — it  stands  in  no  need  of  comment. 

"  There  would  be  little  inducement  to  compare  together 
the  various  animal  structures,  to  follow  any  apparatus  thro' 
the  whole  anim:il  series,  unless  the  structure  were  a  measure 
and  criterion  of  the  function.  Just  in  the  same  proportion 
as  organization  is  reduced,  life  is  reduced  ;  exactly  as  the 
organic  parts  are  diminished  in  number  and  simplified,  the 
vital  phenomena  become  fewer  and  more  simple  :  and  each 
function  ends,  when  the  respective  organ  ceases.  Tins  is 
true  throughout  zoology  ;  there  is  no  exception  in  behalf  of 
any  vital  maoWestalions. 

"  The  same  kind  of  facts,  the  same  reasonins.  the  same  sort 
of  evidence  altogether,  which  show  digestion  to  be  the  (unc- 
tion of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  motion  of  the  muscles,  and 
various  secretions  of  (heir  respective  glands,  prove  that  sen- 
sation, perception,  memory,  judgment,  reasoning,  thought — 
in  a  word,  all  the  manifestations  called  mental  or  intellectual, 
— are  the  animal  functions  of  their  appropriate  orgameappa- 
ratus,  the  central  organ  of  the  nervous  system.  No  difficulty 
nor  obscurity  belongs  to  ihe  latter  case,  which  does  noi  equal- 
ly aiicci  all  the  former  instances:  no  kind  of  evidence  con- 
cepts the  living  processes  with  the  material  instruments  in  the 
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one  which  does  not  apply  just  as  clearly  and  forcibly  to  the 
Other. 

"  Shall  I  be  told  that  thought  is  inconsistent  with  matter; 
that  we  cannot  conceive  how  medullary  subslance  can  per- 
ceive, remember,  judge,  reason  ?  I  acknowledge  that  we  are 
entirely  ignorant  how  the  parts  of  the  brain  accomplish  these 
purposes — as  we  are  how  the  liver  secretes  bile,  how  the  mus- 
cles contract,  or  how  any  other  living  purpose  is  effected  ; — 
as  we  are  how  heavy  bodies,  are  attracted  to  the  earth  how 
iron  is  drawn  to  the  magnet,  or  how  two  salts  decompose 
each  other.  Experience  is,  in  all  these  cases,  our  sole,  if  not 
sufficient  instructress  :  and  the  constant  conjunction  of  phe- 
nomena, as  exhibited  in  her  lessons  is  the  sole  ground  for  af- 
firming a  necessary  connexion  between  them.  If  we  go  be- 
yond this,  and  come  to  inquire  the  manner  how,  the  mecha- 
nism by  which  these  things  are  effected,  we  shall  find  every 
thing  around  us  equally  mysterious,  equally  incomprehensi- 
ble— from  the  stone  which  falls  to  the  earth,  to  the  comet 
traversing  the  heavens. — from  the  thread  attracted  by  amber 
or  sealing  wax,  to  the  revolutions  of  planets  in  theirorbits. — 
from  the  formation  of  a  maggot  in  putrid  flesh,  or  a  mite  in 
cheese,  to  the  production  of  a  Newton  or  a  Franklin. 

"  In  opposition  to  these  views,  it  has  been  contended  that 
thought  is  not  an  act  of  the  brain,  but  of  an  immaterial  sub- 
stance, residing  in  or  connected  with  it.  This  large  and  cu- 
rious structure,  which,  in  the  human  subject,  receives  one 
fifth  of  all  the  blood  sent  out  from  the  heart,  which  is  so  pe- 
culiarly and  delicately  organized,  nicely  enveloped  in  succes- 
sive membranes,  and  securely  lodged  in  a  solid  bony  case,  is 
left  almost  without  an  office,  being  barely  allowed  to  be  ca- 
pable of  sensation.  It  has.  indeed,  the  easiest  lot  in  the  ani- 
mal economy  :  it  is  better  fed,  clothed  and  lodged  than  any 
other  part,  and  has  less  to  do.  But  its  office — only  one  re- 
move above  a  sinecure — is  not  a  very  honorable  one  :  it  is  a 
kind  of  porter,  entrusted  to  open  the  door,  and  introduce 
new  comers  to  the  master  of  the  house,  who  takes  on  himself 
the  entire  charge  of  receiving,  entertaining,  and  employing 
them. 

"  Let  us  survey  the  natural  history  of  the  human  mind. — 
its  rise,  progress,  various  fates,  and  decay  ;  and  then  judge 
whether  these  accord  best  with  the  h\  pothesis  of  an  immate- 
rial a^ent,  or  with  the  plain  dictates  of  common  sense,  and 
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the  analogy  of  every  oilier  organ  and  function  throughout  the 
boundless  extent  of  living  beings. 

"  You  must  bring  to  this  physiological  question  a  sincere 
and  earnest  love  of  truth  ;  dismissing  from  your  minds  all  the 
prejudices  and  alarms  which  have  been  so  industriously  con- 
nected with  it.  If  you  enter  on  the  inquiry  in.  the  spirit  of 
the  bi^ot  and  partisan,  suffering  a  cloud  of  fears  and  hopes, 
desires  and  aversion,  to  hang  around  your  understandings,  you 
tv ill  never  discern  objects  clearly  ;  their  colours,  shapes,  di- 
mensions, will  be  confused,  distorted,  and  obscured  by  the  in- 
tellectual mist.  Our  business  is,  to  inquire  what  is  true  ; 
not  what  is  the  finest  theory  ;  not  what  will  supply  the  best 
topics  of  pretty  composition  and  eloquent  declamation,  ad- 
dressed to  the  prejudices,  the  passions,  and  the  ignorance  of 
our  hearers.  We  teed  not  ilir  the  result  of  investigation. 
Truth  is  like  a  native  rustic  beauty  ;  most  lovely  when  una- 
dorned and  seen  in  the  open  light  of  day.  Your  fine  hypoth- 
eses and  specious  theories  arc  like  the  unfortunate  females 
who  supply  the  want  or  loss  of  native  charms,  and  repair  the 
breaches  of  a^e  or  disease,  by  paint,  finery,  and  decorations  ; 
which  can  onl\  be  exhibited  in  the  glaring  lights,  the  artifi- 
cial atmosphere,  and  the  unnatural  scenery  of  the  theatre  or 
saloon.  Whenever  it  is  thoroughly  discussed,  truth  will  not 
fail  to  come  like  tried  gold  from  the  fire.  Like  Ajax,  it  re- 
quires nothing  but  day-light  and  fair  play. 

"  Reason  and  free  inquiry  are  the  only  effectual  antidotes 
of  error.  Give  them  full  scope,  and  they  will  uphold  the 
truth,  b)  bringing  false  opinions,  and  a!!  the  spurious  offspring 
of  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  self  interest,  before  the  severe 
tribunal,  and  subjecting  them  !o  the  test  of  close  investiga- 
tion. Error  alone  needs  artificial  support:  truth  can  stand 
b)  itself. 

k*  Sir  Everard  Home,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Bauer  and 
his  nncroscope,  has  shown  us  a  man  eight  da)s  old  from  the 
lime  of  conception, — about  as  broad,  and  a  htt|e  longer  than 
a  pin's  head.  He  satisfied  hirr.seli  that  the  brain  of  this  ho- 
mtffjculus  was  discernible.  Could  the  immaterial  mind  have 
been  connected  with  it  at  tins  time?  or  was  the  tenement 
too  small  even  for  so  etherial  a  lodger  ?  At  the  full  period  of 
uteio-gestation  it  is  still  difficult  to  (race  any  vestige  of  mind  ; 
and  die  believers  in  its  separate  existence  have  left  us  quite 
in  the  dark  on  the  precise  lime  ai  which  the  spiritual  guest 
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arrives  in  his  corporeal  dwelling,  the  interesting  and  impor- 
tant moment  of  amalgamation  or  combination  oi  ihe  earthly 
dust  and  the  etherial  essence.  The  Roman  Catholic  church 
has  cut  the  knot,  which  no  one  else  could  untie  ;  and  has  de- 
cided that  the  little  mortal,  on  its  passage  into  this  world  of 
trouble,  has  a  soul  to  be  saved;  it  accordingly  directs  and 
authorizes  midwives,  in  cases  of  difficult  labor,  where  the 
death  of  the  infant  is  apprehended,  to  baptise  it  by  means  of 
a  syringe  introduced  into  the  vagina,  and  thus  to  save  it  from 
perdition  ! ! ! 

k*  The\  whose  scruples  are  not  quite  set  at  rest  by  the  above 
mentioned  decision  of  the  church,  nor  by  being  told  that  the 
mind  has  not  yet  taken  up  its  quarters  in  the  brain,  endeavor 
to  account  for  the  entire  absence  of  mental  phenomena  at  the 
time  of  birth,  by  the  senses  and  brain  not  having  been  yet 
called  into  action  by  the  impressions  of  external  objects. 

"  These  orirans  ne^in  to  be  exercised  as  soon  as  the  child 
is  born  :  and  a  faint  glimmering  of  mind  is  dimly  perceived 
in  the  course  of  the  first  months  of  existence  :  but  it  is  as 
weak  and  infantile  as  the  body. 

"  As  the  senses  acquire  their  powers,  and  the  cerebral  jel- 
ly becomes  firmer,  the  mind  gradually  strengthens  ;  slowly 
advances,  with  the  body,  through  childhood  to  puberty  ;  and 
becomes  adult  when  the  developemeut  of  the  frame  is  com- 
plete ;  it  is,  moreover,  male  or  female,  according  to  the  sex 
of  the  body.  In  the  perfect  period  of  organization,  the  mind 
is  seen  in  the  plenitude  of  its  powers  ;  but  this  state  of  full 
vi"or  is  shoit  in  duration,  both  for  the  intellect  and  the  cor- 
poreal fabric.  The  wear  and  tear  of  the  latter  is  evidenced 
in  its  mental  movements:  with  the  decline  of  organization 
the  mind  decays  ;  it  becomes  decrepit  with  the  body  ;  and 
both  are  at  the  same  time  extinguished  by  death. 

"What  do  we  infer  from  this  succession  of  phenomena  ? 
the  existence  and  action  of  a  principle  entirely  distinct  from 
body  ?  or  a  close  analogy  to  the  history  of  all  other  organs 
and  functions  ? 

"  The  number  and  kind  of  the  intellectual  phenomena  ui 
different  animals  correspond  closely  to  the  degree  of  devel- 
opement  of  the  brain.  The  mmd  of  the  Negro  and  Hotten- 
tot, of  the  Calmuck  and  the  Carib,  is  inferior  to  (hat  of  the 
European  ;  and  then  organization  is  also  less  perfect.  The 
large  cranium  and  high  forehead  of  the  orang-utan^  hfl  him 
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above  his  brother  monkeys;  but  the  developement  of  his 
cerebral  hemispheres  and  his  mental  manifestations  are  both 
equally  below  those  of  the  Negro.  The  gradation  of  organ- 
ization and  of  mind  passes  through  the  monkey,  dog,  elephant, 
horse,  to  other  quadrupeds  ;  thence  to  birds,  reptiles,  and 
fishes  ;  and  so  on  to  the  lowest  links  of  the  animal  chain. 

"  In  ascending  these  steps  of  one  ladder,  following  in  regu- 
lar succession  at  equal  intervals,  where  shall  we  find  the 
boundary  of  unassisted  organization  ?  Where  place  the  begin- 
ning of  the  immaterial  adjunct?  In  that  view  which  assimi- 
lates the  functions  of  the  brain  to  those  of  other  organic  parts, 
this  case  has  no  difficulty.  As  the  structure  of  ihe  brain  is 
more  exquisite,  perfect,  and  complex,  its  functions  ought  to 
be  proportionally  so.  It  is  no  slight  proof  of  the  doctrine 
now  enforced,  that  the  fact  is  actually  thus:  that  the  mental 
powers  of  brutes,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  are  propoi  tional  to 
their  organization. 

"  We  cannot  deny  to  animals  all  participation  in  rational 
endowments,  without  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  most  obvious 
facts  ;  to  indications  of  reasoning  which  the  unprejudiced  ob- 
servation of  mankind  has  not  failed  to  recognise  and  appre- 
ciale.  Without  adverting  to  the  well  known  instances  of 
comparison,  judgment,  and  sagacity  in  the  elephant,  the  dog, 
and  many  other  animals,  let  us  read  the  character  drawn  by 
Humboldt  of  the  South  American  mules  :  *  When  the  mules 
feel  themselves  in  danger,  they  stop,  turning  their  heads  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left.  The  motion  of  their  ears  seems  to 
indicate  tl  at  they  reflect  on  the  decision  they  ought  to  take. 
Their  resolution  is-slow,  but  alwaysjust  if  it  be  free;  that  is 
to  say,  if  it  be  not  crossed  or  hastened  by  the  imprudence  of 
the  traveller.  It  is  on  the  frightful  roads  of  the  Andes,  dur- 
ing long  journies  of  six  or  seven  months,  across  mountains 
furrowed  by  torrents,  that  the  intelligence  of  horses  and  beasts 
of  burthen  displays  itself  in  an  astonishing  manner.  Thus 
the  mountaineers  are  heard  to  say,  I  will  not  give  you  the 
mule  whose  step  is  the  easiest,  but  him  who  reasons  the  best.' 
If  the  intellectual  phenomena  of  man  require  an  immaterial 
principle  superadded  to  the  brain,  we  must  equally  concede 
it  to  those  more  rational  animals  which  exhibit  manifestations 
differing  from  some  of  the  human  only  in  decree.  If  we  grant 
it  to  these,  we  cannot  refuse  it  to  the  next  in  order,  and  ~o  on 
in  succession  to  the  whole  series  ;  to  the  oyster,  the  sea  ane- 
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mone,  the  polype,  the  microscopic  animalcules.  Is  any  one 
prepared  to  admit  the  existence  of  immaterial  principles  in  all 
these  cases?   If  not  he  must  equally  reject  it  in  man. 

'"It  is  admitted  that  an  ideot  with  a  malformed  brain,  has 
no  mind:  that  the  sagacious  dog,  and  half-reasonable  ele- 
phant do  not  require  any  thing  to  be  superadded  to  their  brain  : 
it  is  allowed  that  a  d«<g  or  elephant  excels  inferior  animals, 
in  consequence  of  possessing  a  more  perfect  cerebral  struc- 
ture ;  it  is  strongly  suspected  that  a  Newton  or  a  Shakspeare 
excels  other  mortals  only  by  a  more  ample  developement 
of  the  anterior  cerebral  lobes;  by  having  an  extia  inch  of 
brain  in  the  right  place  ;  yet  the  immaterialists  will  not  con- 
cede the  obvious  corollary  of  all  these  admissions,  viz,  that 
the  mind  of  man  is  merely  that  more  perfect  exhibition  of 
menial  phenomena  which  the  more  complete  developement 
of  the  brain  would  lead  us  to  expect ;  and  still  perplex  us  with 
the  gratuitous  difficulty  of  their  immaterial  hypo'hesis. — 
Thought  (it  is  positively  and  dogmatically  asserted)  cannot 
be  an  act  of  matter.  Yet  no  feeling,  no  thought,  no  intellec- 
tual operation,  has  ever  been  seen  except  in  conjunction  with 
a  brain  ;  and  living  matter  is  acknowledged  by  most  persons 
to  be  capable  of  what  makes  the  nearest  possible  approach  to 
thinking.  The  strongest  advocate  for  immaterialism  seeks 
no  further  than  the  body  for  his  explanation  of  all  the  vital 
processes  of  muscular  contraction,  nutrition,  secretion,  &c, 
operations  quite  as  different  from  any  affection  of  inorganic 
substance,  as  reasoning  or  thought:  he  will  even  allow  the 
brain  to  be  capable  of  sensation. 

"  Who  knows  the  capabilities  of  matter  so  perfectly,  as  to 
be  able  to  say,  that  it  can  see,  hear,  smell,  taste,  and  feel,  but 
cannot  possibly  reflect,  imagine,  judge  1  Who  has  appreciat- 
ed them  so  exactly,  as  to  be  able  to  decide  that  it  can  exe- 
cute the  mental  functions  of  an  elephant,  a  dog,  or  an  ourang- 
outang,  but  cannot  perform  those  of  a  Negro  or  a  Hottentot? 
To  say  that  a  thing  of  merely  negat.ve  properties,  that  is,  an 
immaterial  substance,  which  is  ne  the.  evidenced  by  any  di- 
rect testimony,  nor  by  any  indirect  proof  trom  its  effects, 
does  exist  and  can  think,  is  quite  consistent  in  those  who  de- 
ny thought  to  animal  structures,  where  we  see  it  going  on 

every  day !  .  .  „.     ,     . 

"  If  the  mental  processes  be  not  the  funtions  of  the  brain, 
what  is  its  office  ?  In  animals  which  possess  only  a  small  part 
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of  the  human  cerebral  structure,  sensation  exists,  and  in  many 
cases  is  more  acute  than  in  man  :  what  employment  shall  we 
find  for  all  that  man  possesses  over  and  above  this  portioi  — 
for  the  large  and  prodigiously  developed  human  hemispheres  ? 
Are  we  to  believe  that  these  serve  only  to  round  the  figure  of 
the  organ,  or  to  till  the  cranium  ? 

"  It  is  necessary  for  you  to  form  clear  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  it  has  immediate  ielerence  to  an  important  branch  of 
pathology.  They  who  consider  the  mental  operations  as  acts 
of  an  immaterial  being,  and  thus  disconnect  the  sound  stale 
of  the  mind  from  organization,  act  very  consistently  in  dis- 
joining insanity  also  from  the  corporeal  structure,  and  in  re- 
presenting it  as  a  disease  not  of  the  brain,  but  of  the  mind. 
Thus  we  come  to  disease  of  an  immaterial  being  !  for  which, 
suitably  enough,  moral  treatment  has  been  recommended. 

"  1  firmly  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  various  forms 
of  insanity — that  ail  the  affections  comprehended  under  the 
general  terms  of  mental  derangement — are  only  evidences  of 
cerebral  affections,  disordered  manifestations  of  those  organs 
whose  healthy  action  produces  the  phenomena  called  men- 
tal ;  in  short,  symptoms  of  diseased  brain. 

"  These  symptoms  have  the  same  relation  to  the  brain,  as 
vomiting,  indigestion,  heart  burn,  to  the  stomach;  cough, 
asthma,  to  the  lungs ;  or  any  other  deranged  functions  to  their 
correspondent  organs. 

"  If  tho  biliary  secretion  be  increased,  diminished,  sus- 
pended, or  altered,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  referring  to  chan- 
ges in  the  condition  of  the  liver,  as  the  immediate  raust  of 
thesp  phenomena.  We  explain  the  state  of  respiration,  whe- 
ther slow,  hurried,  impeded  by  cough,  spasm,  &c.  by  the  va- 
rious conditions  of  the  lungs  and  other  parts  concerned  in 
breathing.  Tncse  explanations  are  deemed  perfectly  satis- 
factory. 

"  What  should  we  think  of  a  person  who  told  us  that  the 
organs  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  business;  that  cholera, 
jaundice,  hepatitis,  are  diseases  of  an  immaterial  hepatic  be- 
ing; that  asthma,  cough,  consumption,  are  affections  of  a  sub- 
tile pulmonary  mailer  ;  or  that  in  both  cases  the  disorder 
is  not  in  bodily  organs,  but  in  a  vital  principle?  If  such  a 
statement  would  be  deemed  too  absurd  for  an\  serious  com- 
ment in  the  derangement  of  the  liver,  lung-,  and  otner  organ- 
ic pails,  how  can  it  be  received  in  the  brain  ? 
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"The  very  persons  who  use  this  language  of  diseases  of 
the  mmd,  speak  and  reason  correctly  respecting  the  other  af- 
fections of  the  brain.  When  it  is  compressed  hy  a  piece  of 
bone,  or  effused  blood  or  serum,  and  when  all  intellectual 
phenomena  are  more  or  le«s  completely  suspended,  they  do 
not  say  that  the  mind  is  squeezed,  that  the  immaterial  prin- 
ciple suffers  pressure.  For  the  ravings  of  delirium  and  phren- 
zy.  the  excitation  and  subsequent  stupor  of  intoxication,  they 
find  an  adequate  explanation  in  the  state  of  the  cerebral  cir- 
culation, without  fancying  that  the  mind  is  delirious,  mad,  or 
drunk. 

'*  In  these  cases  the  seat  of  the  disease,  the  cause  of  the 
symptoms,  is  too  obvious  to  escape  notice.  In  many  forms 
of  insanity,  ihe  affection  of  the  cerebral  organization  is  less 
strongly  marked,  slower  in  its  progre>s.  but  generally  very  re- 
cognizable, and  abundantly  sufficient  to  explain  thediseased 
manifestation. — to  afford  a  material  organic  cause  for  the 
phenomena — for  the  augmented  or  diminished  energy,  or  the 
altered  nature  of  the  various  feelings  and  intellectual  facul- 
ties. 

"  I  have  examined  after  death  the  heads  of  many  insane 
persons,  and  have  hardly  seen  a  single  brain  which  did  not 
exhibit  obvious  marks  of  disease  ;  in  recent  cases,  loaded  ves- 
sels, increased  serous  secretions:  in  all  instances  of  longer 
duration,  unequivocal  signs  of  present  or  past  increased  ac- 
tion :  olood  vessels  apparently  more  numerous,  membranes 
thickened  and  opaque,  depositions  of  coagulable  lymph  form- 
in"  adhesions  or  adventitious  membranes,  watery  effusions, 
even  abscesses  :  add  to  this,  the  insane  often  become  para- 
lyse, or  are  suddenly  cut  off  by  apoplexy. 

"  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  mental  phenomena  are  disturbed 
without  any  visible  deviation  from  the  healthy  structure  of 
the  brain  :  as  digestion  or  biliary  secretion  may  be  impaired 
or  altered  without  any  recognizable  change  of  structure  in 
the  stomach  or  liver.  The  brain,  like  other  parts  of  this 
complicated  machine,  may  be  diseased  sympathetically  ;  and 
we  Bee  it  recover. 

"  Thus  we  find  the  brain,  like  other  parts,  subject  to  what 
is  called  functional  disorder;  but,  although  we  cannot  actu- 
ally demonstrate  the  tact,  we  no  more  doubt  that  the  material 
cause  of  the  symptoms  ov  external  signs  of  disease  is  in  this 
organ,  than   we  do   that  impaired  biliary  secretion  has  its 
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source  in  the  liver,  or  faulty  digestion  in  the  stomach.  The 
brain  does  not  often  come  under  the  inspection  of  ihe  anato- 
mist, in  such  cases  of  functional  disorder;  and  lam  convin- 
ced, from  my  own  experience,  that  very  few  heads  of  persons 
dving  deranged  will  be  examined  after  death,  without  show- 
ing diseased  structure,  or  evident  signs  of  increased  vascular 
activity. 

"  The  effect  of  medical  treatment  completely  corroborates 
these  views.  Indeed,  they  who  talk  of  and  believe  in  diseas- 
es of  the  mind,  are  too  wise  to  put  (heir  trust  in  mental  reme- 
dies. Arguments,  syllogisms,  discourses,  sermons,  have  nev- 
er yet  restored  any  patient  ;  the  moral  pharmacopoeia  is 
quite  inefficient  ;  and  no  real  benefit  can  be  conferred  with- 
out vigorous  medical  treatment,  which  is  as  efficacious  as  in 
the  diseases  of  any  other  organ. 

"  In  thus  drawing  your  attention  to  the  physiology  of  the 
brain,  I  have  been  influenced  not  merely  by  the  intrinsic  in- 
terests and  importance  of  the  subject,  but  by  a  wish  to  exem- 
plify the  aid  which  human  and  comparative  anatomy  and 
physiology  are  capable  of  affording  each  other,  and  to  show 
how  the  data  furnished  by  both  tend  to  illustrate  pathology. 
I  have  purposely  avoided  noticing  those  considerations  of  the 
tendency  of  certain  physiological  doctrines,  which  have  some- 
times been  industriously  mixed  up  with  these  disquisitions. 
In  defence  of  a  weak  cause,  and  in  failure  of  direct  arguments, 
appeals  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  have  been  indulged  ; 
attempts  have  been  made  to  fix  public  odium  on  the  support- 
ers of  this  or  that  opinion  ;  and  direct  charges  of  bad  motives 
and  injurious  consequences  have  been  reinforced  by  all  the 
arts  of  misrepre>enlMtion,  insinuation,  and  inuendo. 

"To  discover  truth,  and  to  represent  it  in  the  clearest  and 
most  intelligent  manner,  seem  to  me  the  only  proper  objects 
of  physiological,  or  indeed  of  any  other  inquiries.  Fret  dis- 
cussion is  the  surest  way,  not  only  to  disclose  and  strengthen 
what  is  true,  but  to  detect  and  expos(  what  is  fallacious.  Let 
us  not  then  pay  so  bad  a  compliment  to  truth,  as  to  use  in  its 
defence  foul  blows  and  unlawful  weapons.  Its  adversaries,  if 
it  has  any,  will  be  despatched  soon  enough  without  the  aid  of 
the  stiletto  and  the  bowl. 

'The  argument  against  the  expediency  of  divulging  an  opin- 
ion, although  it  ma)  be  true,  from  the  possibility  of  its  being 
perverted,  has  been  so  much  hackneyed,  so  often  employed 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


Some    of, the  Difficulties  that   attend  the   Hypothesis  of  Soul, 
but  do  not  attend  the  Doctrine  of  Materialism. 

One  of  the  greatest  absurdities  ever  admitted  by  men,  is 
the  existence  of  an  unextended  Being.  It  is  astonishing  that 
any  man  of  common  sense,  should  give  his  assent  to  such 
a  whim.  We  should  think  that  before  any  man  would  ad- 
mit the  existence  of  an  unextended  being,  he  would  disregard 
all  facts, — abandon  all  reasoning,  and  boldly  assert  that  the 
soul  is  extended.  Yet  it  appears  that  philosophers  have 
not  done  this  ;  but  have  regarded  the  difficulties  that  attend 
the  idea  of  the  soul  being  extended,  and  freely  admitted  that 
it  has  neither  parts  nor  extension.  But  passing  by  this  diffi- 
culty, we  would  ask  where  the  soul  comes  from  ? — Oh,  from 
the  celestial  regions,  to  be  sure.  Well,  then,  is  it  a  part  of 
the  immaterial  Deity  himself — who  by  the  by  we  must  sup- 
pose to  be  unextended  and  destitute  of  parts  ;  for  if  the  want 
of  the  property  of  extension  be  essential  to  the  immateriality 
of  one  being,  it  must  be  to  another — or  is  it  something  made 
by  the  Deity  ?  And  if  the  latter,  were  all  souls  made  at  the 
time  the  Deity  created  all  things,  or  are  souls  made  as  there 
is  a  demand  for  them  ? — which  demand  is  sometimes  greater, 
and  sometimes  less,  as  we  may  well  suppose, — depending  al- 
together on  the  accidents  that  befall  certain  individuals  !  But 
if  all  souls  were  made  at  the  time  the  Deity  created  all  things, 
what  are  they  about  before  they  enter  human  bodies?  It  is 
probable  that  they  can  think  before  they  enter  the  body  ;  if 
they  cannot,  what  reason  have  we  to  suppose  that  they  can 
after  they  fly  away  from  it  1  If  our  souls  did  think  before  they 
entered  our  bodies,  they  cannot  remember  that  they  did,  now 
they  are  in  our  bodies  ;  and  if  our  souls  cannot  remember  in 
the  body  what  they  thought  out  of  it,  why  should  we  suppose 
that  after  they  get  out  of  it,  they  can  remember  what  they 
thought  while  in  it  ?  And  if,  after  the  soul  gets  out  of  the  bo- 
dy, it  cannot  remember  what  it  thought  while  in  the  body, 
why  should  it  be  rewarded  or  punished  for  what  it  made  the 
body  do  ?  It  would  be  like  punishing  Sam  foi  the  deeds  of 
Thomas  ;  or  like  punishing  a  man  for  deeds  which  he  can 
have  no  idea  of  ever  doing.  Again,  how  can  hell-tire,  or  any 
other  agent,  operate  upon  an  unextended  thing  so  as  to  re- 
ward it  or  punish  it  ?  Do  you  tell  me  that  there  is  no  reward- 
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ing  or  punishing  until  after  the  body  is  reorganized  ?  Why. 
then,  all  this  fuss  and  contention  with  religionists  about  the 
existence  of  souls,  since  our  future  happiness,  after  all,  de- 
pends on  the  reorganization  of  the  body  '! 

Are  ali  souls  originally  alike  ?  If  you  say  so,  then  you  give 
organization  nearly  as  much  credit  as  the  materialist  contends 
for  ;  since  it  is  difference  of  organization  that  makes  all  the 
difference  between  a  Newton  and  an  idiot,  or  a  Newton 
and  a  flea.*  If  not  alike,  we  cannot  suppose  it  is  a  matter 
of  indifference  what  soul  enters  this  or  that  infant's  brain  ; 
and  the  question  arises  :  what  sorts  out  and  directs  the  pro- 
per souls  to  the  right  brains, — the  male  souls  to  the  male 
brains,  and  the  female  souls  to  the  female  brains  ;  the  Hot- 
tentot souls  to  the  Hottentot  brains  ;  and  the  European  souls 
to  the  European  brains  ?  Do  you  say  that  God  directs  them  ? 
Pray,  what  are  your  notions  of  the  relation  that  subsists  be- 
tween the  Creator  and  the  events  of  the  universe  ?  Did  not 
God  so  organize  the  universe  that  all  natural  events  take 
place  by  virtue  of  this  organization — though  God  is  the  first 
cause  of  all  things,  is  he  the  immediate  cause  of  any  natural 
event  ?  does  the  fire  snap,  does  water  run  down  hill,  does  the 
brain  think,  because  the  Deity  is  continually  exercising  his 
influence  to  produce  these  events  ? — is  God,  as  it  were,  a 
slave  to  his  own  creation  ?  or,  like  a  skilful  artist,  did  he  not 
so  organize  this  wonderful  machine,  the  universe,  that  it  con- 
tinues  in  harmonious  operation  without  his  immediate  agen- 
cy ;  and  will  thus  continue,  until  it  be  stopped  by  the  same 
power  that  created  it?  Any  other  supposition  but  this  last, 
w«Mild  be  absurd  and  degrading.  Now  the  generation  and 
growth  of  the  material  body,  are  natural  events — they  are 
not  miracles — we  can  trace  their  connexion  with  other  natu- 


*  Abernethy,  in  his  very  unsuccessful  crusade  against  his  brother 
professor  a  materialist  not  only  admits  that  the  brain  is  as  much 
an  organ  of  thought,  as  the  liver  and  stomach  are  organs  for  the  se- 
cretion of  bile  and  gastric  juice  but  says  : — "  It  seems  to  me  more 
reasonable  10  suppose  that  whatever  is  percep'ive  [meaning  his 
perciprer'  principle,  which  is  but  another  name  for  soul,]  may  be 
variously  affected  by  means  of  vital  actions  transmitted  through  a 
diversity  of  organization,  than  to  suppose  that  such  variety  depends 
upon  original  differences  in  ihe  nature  of  the  percipient  principle." 
See  his  Reflections  on  Gall  and  Spurzheirn's  System  or'  Physiogno- 
my and  Phrenology^  p.  7  5,  to  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Surgical  and  Physiological  works. 
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ral  events.  But  between  the  generation  of  a  homunculus, 
and  the  starting  of  a  sou!  from  the  celestial  regions,  we  can 
trace  no  connexion. — The  soul  is  started  and  directed  by  the 
immediute  agency  of  the  Deity,  and  of  course,  this  even  is  a 
miracle.  And  a  perfect  and  entire  man,  according  to  the  im- 
material hypothesis,  is  not  altogether  a  natural  production  ; 
bill  ho  is  brought  into  being,  partly  by  natural  operations, 
and  partly  by  miracle  ! 

After  the  soal  is  snugly  nested  in  the  braid,  what  does  it 
do  ?  Answer,  it  perceives,  thinks,  judges,  &c.  Now  beasts, 
birds,  fish,  and  insects,  perceive,  and  almost  all  of  them  evi- 
dently think  ;  and  to  think  is  essentially  the  same,  as  we 
have  shown,  as  to  judge,  reason,  &•:.— judging  is  but  a  mode 
of  thinking  ;  and  animals  judge  differently,  because  they  pos- 
sess different  sensorial  tendencies.  Now  what  will  you  do 
with  the  souls  of  beasts,  fish,  and  insects  ?  If  the  soul  be  ne- 
cessarily, and  in  its  very  nature  immortal,  then  all  souls  must 
continue  to  live,  (if  any  body  can  tell  what  the  life  of  a  soul 
consists  in,)  whether  in  the  body  or  out.  But  if  the  soul  be 
not  naturally  immortal — and  we  have  not  even  scripture  tes- 
timony that  it  is — what  reason  has  it  for  flattering  itself  that 
it  will  exist  and  be  conscious  after  the  body  is  dead,  any  more 
than  the  body  has  for  believing  that  it  will  exist  in  a  future 
state — which  body  has  the  assurance  of  scripture,  at  least, 
that  it  will  be  reorganized. 

How  does  the  sou!  seated  in  the  brain,  perceive  objects  ex- 
terior to  the  body,  and  in  many  instances  quite  distant  from 
it  ?  You  have  already  seen  that  some  supposed  that  the  soul 
quits  the  body,  and  flies  to  the  object ;  and  others,  that  some 
image,  species,  or  phantasm,  flies  from  the  object  and  enters 
the  brain,  to  be  present  to  the  soul :  which  last  supposition 
is  the  branch  that  gave  rise  to  the  sceptical  philosophy  of 
Berkley  and  Hume.  But  if  it  should  be  said  that  when  a 
man  sees,  (to  say  nothing  of  other  perceptions,)  rays  of  light 
excite  an  action  in  his  optic  nerves  and  brain,  and  tins  action 
of  the  brain  excites  an  action  or  change  (no  matter  which 
word  you  use,)  of  the  unextended  soul— yes,  an  action  of  an 
unexlended  soul  !-  and  that  this  action  constitutes  the  seeing; 
I  would  \*k  why  we  should  not  say  that  the  actions  of  the 
optic  nerves  and  brain  constitute  the  seeing,  and  not  suppose 
the  existence  of  an  inconceivable  something  of  wh;ch  there 
■    n0  evidence. --It  is  just  as  conceivable  that  an  action  of  an 
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organ  constitutes  a  sensation  or  a  thought,  as  that  an  action 
of  something  else  con';!  i  lules  a  thought. 

Again,  how  does  a  thing  which  possesses  no  pads,  sec,  hear, 
and  think,  at  the  same  time  ?  Different  parts  of  an  extended 
thing,  may  exist  in  different  states,  or  lake  on  different  ac- 
tions, at  the  same  tune;  but  if  a  certain  state  or  action  of  an 
unextended  thing  be  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  certain 
sensation,  and  another  state  or  action,  to  the  existence  of  a 
certain  other  sensation  ;  then  it  is  absolutely  impossible  lor 
this  unextended  thing  to  be  at  one  time  in  such  state  as  to 
constitute  both  these  sensations  :  but  we  can  sec,  hear,  feci. 
and  even  think,  at  the  same  lime. — Remember  what  is  said 
in  the  chapter  on  sensation  and  perception. 

Furthermore,  if  an  unextended  soul,  seated  in  the  head,  be 
that  which  is  conscious,  how  does  consciousness  or  feeling — 
which  is  generally  a  much  higher  degree  of  consciousness 
than  mere  thinking — exist  in  the  foot,  or  any  other  member; 
and  this  too  even  while  thinking  is  going  on  in  the  head  ?  No- 
thing can  be  conscious  zvhere  it  is  not,  any  more  than  when  it 
is  not ;  now  we  know  that  we  often  experience  feelings  in 
different  parts  of  our  bodies  at  times  when  the  soul  cannot  be 
in  such  parts;  for  thinking  is  at  the  time  going  on  in  our  heads; 
and  not  only  this,  but  an  unextended  thing  cannot  be  in  two 
different  parts  of  our  bodies — to  say  nothing  of  the  head — at 
the  same  time.  Should  any  one  have  the  hardihood  to  as- 
sert that  the  soul  extends  throughout  all  nervous  lamifications 
that  take  on  conscient  actions,  or  in  other  words,  possess  sen- 
sibility; I  would  just  ask  him  to  imagine  what  a  queer  shaped 
thing  it  is,  and  how  it  would  look,  if  by  some  chemical  agent 
the  nervous  system  should  be  dissolved,  and  the  soul  at  the 
same  time  be  endowed  with  the  power  of  reflecting  light. 
Methinks  it  would  look  somewhat  like  a  snarled  skein  of 
yarn,  or  a  horse's  tail  that  needed  combing.  I  would  ask. 
too,  what  becomes  of  that  part  of  the  soul  which  is  cut  off 
when  a  man  has  a  leg  amputated!  and  what  makes  the  soul 
grow,  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  and  extension  of 
nervous  system  ? 

The  immaterialists  have  not  informed  us  at  what  period 
the  soul  enters  the  brain;  but  those  of  modern  times  main- 
tain (hat  when  it  does  enter,  it  is  as  destitute  of  ideas  as  an 
unwritten  sheet  of  paper  is  of  words  ;  (and  for  my  own  part  I 
caniH  t  conceive  how  an  unextended  thing  can  ever  contain 
or  possess  ideas,  or  any  thing  that  can  give  rise    to  ideas  ;)  but 


presently  the  brain  begins  to  act  upon  it— now  it  is  that  it 
begins  to  perceive,  to  have  idea?,  arid  to  think  ;  and  now  it  is 
that  they  regard  the  soul  as  a  fiddle,  and  the  brain  as  the  tid- 
dler that  plays  upon  it — the  perceptions,  thoughts,  &c,  con- 
stituting the  music.  But  after  a  time  the  child  becomes  a 
man,  and  the  man  becomes  insane;  the  physician  now  pro- 
ceeds to  bleed,  blister,  physic,  and  salivate,  just  as  he  does  in 
other  bodily  diseases  ;  and  finally  cures  the  insanity;  or,  the 
man  dying,  an  obvious  disease  of  his  brain  is  discovered.  The 
immaterialist  now  begins  to  reason.  The  soul,  thinks  he,  is 
an  immaterial,  indivisible,  immortal  thing;  now  can  we  sup- 
pose that  such  a  thing  is  ever  sick  ?  or  can  we  suppose  that  a 
sick  soul,  if  there  ever  were  such  a  thing,  is  to  be  cured  by 
calomel,  jalap,  and  blistering  plasters  ?  No,  this  would  be  ab- 
surd— an  immortal  soul  is  never  sick — the  truth  is,  the  brain 
is  the  instrument  by  which  the  soul  operates;  and  when  the 
instrument  is  out  of  order,  the  best  musician  in  the  world 
cannot  play  upon  it  so  as  to  make  harmonious  music.  Thus 
we  see  that  at  one  time  the  immaterialists  tell  us  that  the 
brain  plays  upon  the  sou!,  at  another,  that  the  soul  plays  up- 
on the  brain — first  one  is  the  riddle  and  then  the  other,  just  as 
the  difficulties  attending  the  immaterial  hypothesis  seem  to 


require  !* 


*  Dr.  John  Armstrong,  in  his  work  on  Fever,  says,  page  360, 
361,"  ft  might  be  shown  by  familiar  facts,  that  the  brain  is  the 
principal  organ  through  which  the  operations  of  the  mind  are  per- 
formed ;  and  it  doe?  not,  as  many  have  supposed,  necessarily  in- 
volve the  doctrine  of  materialism  to  affirm,  that  certain  disorders  of 
that  organ  are  capable  of  disturbing  those  operations.  If  the  most 
skillful  musician  in  the  world  were  placed  before  an  unstrung  and 
broken  instrument  he  could  not  produce  the  harmony  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  when  the  instrument  was  perfect  ;  nay,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  sound  would  be  discordant;  and  yet  it  would  be  mani- 
festly most  illogical  to  conclude,  from  such  an  effect,  that  the  pow- 
ers of  the  musician  were  impaired,  since  they  merely  appear  to  he 
so  from  the  imperfection  of  the  instrument.  Now  what  the  instru- 
ment is  to  the  musician,  the  brain  may  be  to  the  mind,  for  audit 
we  know  to  the  contrary  :  and  to  pursue  the  figure,  as  the  musi- 
cian has  an  existence  distinct  from  the  instrument,  so  the  mind  may 
have  an  existence  distinct  from  that  of  the  brain  ;  for  in  truth  we 
have  no  proof  whatever,  of  mind  being  a  property  dependent 
upon  any  arrangement  of  matter."     It  evidently  never  came   mto 


he 


Armstrong's  head  that  there   is  no  such  thing    as  mind.     Hi 
said,  we  have  no  proof  that  a  man's  ability  to  think, is  dependent 


I II. 
CONCLUSION. 

Now,  reader,  as  we  have  got  through  with  the  argumentative  part 
of  this  work,  if  you  please,  we'll  have  a  little  chitchat  together, 
and  I  will  then  leave  you  to  your  own  cogitations.  I  presume  you 
have  beeu  interested  in  perusing  this  work,  or  you  would  not  have 
arrived  to  this  place.  I  cannot  believe  you  have  used  me  so  un- 
fairly as  to  tumble  over  the  leaves,  reading  a  little  here  and  a  little 
there,  with  no  other  view  than  to  find  something  to  refute  or  con- 
demn ;  if  you  have,  fire  awaj'  !  but  be  careful  that  you  do  not 
shoot  at  a  shadow — many  a  time  has  an  author  been  combatted, 
because  he  was  not  attentively  read  and  rightly  understood.  But 
if  you  are  a  lover  of  truth,  (as  all  profess  to  be,)  and  have  been  in- 
terested in  perusing  this  work,  because  you  believed  1  was  doing 
something  to  further  the  cause  of  it  ;  you  will  be  pleased,  I  think, 
to  know  a  little  more  about  me,  anr!  how  I  came  to  be  such  an  in- 
fidel as  lam. — Now  then  you  shall  have  a  little  bit  of  my  history. 
As  it  respects  the  '••  inner  man,"  I  am  a  sort  of  self-made  creature, 
not  yet  29  years  of  age.  I  suppose  my  books  would  excite  more 
notice,  were  I  some  big  professor,  with  a  head  of  grey  hairs  upon 
my  shoulders  ;  but  as  I  have  all  along  endeavored  to  teli  you  the 
truth,  boldly,  I  do  not  intend  to  alter  my  hand  now,  for  any  pecu- 
niary consideration.  At  Tempieton,  this  state,  (Mass.)  1  was 
born  and  bred  a  farmer.  My  parents  are  still  living.  They  never 
enjoyed  any  advantages  for  acquiring  knowledge,  though  I  believe 
they  possess  pretty  well  organized  brains.  They  brought  me  up  in 
the''  fear  of^  the  Lord,"  and,  with  much,  ado,  taught  me  the  West- 
minster Catechism,  for  I  was  a  confounded  dull  scholar  until  14  ©r 
15  years  of  age  After  this  period  I  nude  some  proficiency  in  fig- 
ures and  the  English  grammar,  considering  my  opportunities  ;  for 
I  worked  like  a   good  fellow  on  thp  (arm,  at  least  9  months  in  the 

on  any  arrangement  or  combination  of  matter,  I  could  contradict 
him  flatly,  for  we  have  just  as  much  proof  tlnit  it  does,  as  we  have 
that  gold  is  yellow,  heavy,  and  ductile.  At  page  M62,  he  says, 
"Madness  is  indeed  an  awful  malady,  and  might  at  first  sight  con- 
vey the  impression,  that  mind  itself  is  liable  to  the  changes  and 
decay  of  our  material  structure,  but  it  surely  only  shows  the  inti- 
mate connexion  it  has  with  matter  :  Jor  I  have  seen  no  case  of  this 
disease  in  which  there  mere  not  .previously  the  most  distinct  evi- 
dence of  some  disorder  in  the  brain  to  which  the  madness  might  be 
referred  as  a  consequence."  I  adduce  this  last  quotation  as  evi- 
dence, if  further  evidence  be  needed,  that  it  is  the  brain  that  thinks. 
As  to  Dr.  Armstrong,  comparing  the  brain  to  a  fiddle  or  any 
oth. t  musical  instrument,  we  have  no  objections,  but  it  is  very 
strange  that  he  should  not  be  aware,  that  it  is  played  upon  by  the 
impressions  made  upon  our  senses. 
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year,  until  17  or  IS  years  of  age.  From  (his  age  to  that  of  2fy 
my  health  was  such  that  I  could  not  labor.  During  this  time  I 
spent  nearly  three  months  in  an  academy,  where  I  studied  the 
mathematics  and  the  English  language  ;  and  1  never  studied  any 
otlier  language  under  the  tuition  of  any  one,  with  the  exception  of 
Dr.  Charles  Adams,  of  Keene,  N.  H.  Being  un  ier  his  care  -is  a 
patient  for  a  few  weeks,  lie  spent  a  few  hours,  during  this  f,'me,  in 
hearing  my  lessons  in  the  Latin  grammar.  A  short  time  before  I 
was  21,  I  married.  My  father  in  law,  Mr  Richard  Stuart,  of  Win- 
chendon,  Mass.  possessed  Paine's  Age  ofReason,  and  spoke  highly 
of  it ;  but  1  cared  not  a  fig  for  it — did  not  read  it :  I  supposed  it  a 
bad  book,  and  its  author  a  very  wicked  man.  Mr.  Stuart,  too,  was, 
and  still  is.  a  materialist  in  reality  ;  but  in  those  days  I  knew  not 
what  materialism  is — I  remember  asking  him  one  day  what  he 
supposed  becomes  of  the  soul  when  a  person  dies  :  he  gave  ine  no 
answer  but  this  : — What  becomes  of  the  blaze  of  a  candle  when 
you  blow  it  out  ?  Soon  after  21  years  of  age,  I  began  to  study  med- 
icine, under  very  unpropitious  circumstances,  first  with  Dr.  Charles 
Wilder  of  Templeton  ;  then  with  Dr.  Stephen  Batcheller  of  Roy- 
alston  :  and  lastly  with  Dr.  Amos  Twitchell  of  Keene,  N.  H. — in 
the  mean  time  attending  two  courses  of  medical  lectures  at  Hano- 
ver, where  I  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  1824.  While  with  Dr. 
Batcheller,  I  reaa  Bichat's  works.  This  author  maintains  that 
some  of  the  passions  have  their  seat  in  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
viscera, — a  doctrine  with  which  I  was  not  satisfied.  Here  I  began 
to  cogitate  concerning  the  constitution  and  phenomena  of  man. 
So  far  as  I  can  remember,  I  had  a  notion  something  like  this  : — 
That  the  soul  or  mind  is  nothing  that  comes  from  the  celestial  re- 
gions ;  but  something  which  the  brain  forms,  or  to  which  it  gives 
rise,  as  the  liver  does  to  bile  ;  that  ideas  come  by  way  of  the  sen- 
ses ;  and  when  they  are  in  the  mind,  they  are  real  ideas,  or  rather, 
the  mind  sees  them  or  is  conscious  of  their  existence ;  but  they  soon 
dodge  out  into  some  part  of  the  brain  ;  but  may  be  brought  back 
again  into  the  mind  by  the  memory.  1  believed  th-rt  the  passions 
must  have  their  seat  in  the  nervous  system,  and  that  every  man 
would  believe  so  too,  if  it  could  be  shown  how  they  influence  the 
action  of  the  hea>t,  the  secretion  of  bile,  &c.  upon  this  supposition. 
This  I  thought  I  could  do  ;  therefore  I  concluded  to  write  my 
graduating  thesis  on  the  passions.  Before  I  undertook  to  write  this 
thesis,  matters  so  turned  out,  that  I  was  safely  lodged  in  Worcester 
jail,  for  the  no  less  heinous  crime  than  that  of  being  instrumental 
(as  was  supposed)  in  depriving  a  parcel  of  worms  of  their  dinner. 
Here  I  was  without  books,  excepting  Good's  Study  of  Medicine. 
At  the  time  of  entering  the  jail,  where  I  remained  two  months,  I 
firmly  believed  in  the  existence  of  souls,  and  although  1  supposed 
them  to  be  formed  by  the  brain,  I  believed  that  they  may  exist  in- 
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dependent  of  it,  as  bile  may  exist  independent  of  the  liver.  I  be- 
lieved that  something  which  I  cm  call  myself,  wid  exist  in  a  state 
of  c  nsciousness,  immediately  as  it  respects  time,  after  Charles 
Knowlton  dies.  I  did  not  ktr  w  that  any  man  ever  doubted  the 
existence  of  soul  ?  I  knew  there  were,  or  had  been,  materialists  in 
the  world;  but  I  supposed  they  held,  that  the  soul  is  '•  formed  of 
the  finest;,  lightest:  smoothest,  and  most  moveable  material  elements, 
and  hence  exquisitely  etlierialized  and  volatile  "  Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  I  did  not  understand  from  Good's  remarks  concerning  Pro- 
fessor Lawrence'-  hypothesis,  in  the  proem  to  the  third  volume  ot 
his  Study  of  Medicine,  that  Lawrence  disbelieved  the  real  existence 
of  soul  or  mind.  Under  these  circumstances  1  began  to  write  my 
thesis  on  the  passions  ;  I  soon  met  with  insurmountable  difficulties 
— the  soul  appeared  to  be  much  in  my  way.  At  last  thinks  I,  as  I 
lay  on  my  couch  one  night,  what  if  1  should  put  the  soul  entirely 
aside  for  the  present — say  that  an  action  of  the  brain  is  a  thought, 
and  an  action  of  the  brain  and  a  nerve  together,  a  sensation  ;  and 
see  how  we  can  explain  matters  and  things  upon  this  supposition  ? 
Good  George  !  how  things  were  altered — every  thing  was  now  plain 
and  easy;  the  very  facts  which  before  puzzled  me,  now  helped  me. 
I  lived  light  and  regularly,  took  no  stimulus,  my  brain  was  in  an 
excellent  thinking  condition  ;  and  1  soon  hit  upon  several  of  the 
more  important  principles  of  this  work  I  supposed  I  had  made  a 
new  discovery  ;  yet  I  could  hardly  believe  that  /  bad  hit  upon  a 
truth  which  thousands  of  learned  searchers  had  failed  to  discover. 
But  having  never  <iot  hold  of  any  work  written  by  a  materialist,  un- 
til within  ten  months  from  the  present  time;  it  is  not  two  years 
since  I  was  satisfied  that  any  one  ever  believed  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  mind  (either  material  or  immaterial)  distinct  from  the 
brain. 

There  is  scarcely  a  sentence  of  mine  in  tins  work,  but  what  I 
have  composed  within  the  last  12  months,  and  under  circumstances 
that  would  prevent  most  men  from  sleeping.  For  the  last  four 
months,  instead  of  correcting  its  errors,  a  I  ought  to  bave  done,  I 
have  been  almost  wholly  employed  in  other  business.  I  never  ob- 
tained Lawrence's  work,  until  the  present  was  chiefly  written;  nor 
Brown's  Philosophy,  until  about  fourteen  months  ago  -—Brown 
helped  me  to  language,  but  I  cannot  say  but  that  my  notions  con- 
cerning power,  cause,  and  effect,  were  much  the  same  before  I  read 
his  work  as  now. 

I  mention  these  thing's  to  show  that  I  did  not  receive  my  opi- 
nions by  inoculation  ;  but  that  they  are  the  natural  and  irresistible 
conclusions  to  which  the  physical  facts  known  to  me,  give  rise. 

P  S.  It  was  14  months  ago,  that  out  of  mere  curiosity,  I  obtain- 
ed the  bad  book  I  have  mentioned  :  I  shall  only  add,  1  was  very 
much  disappointed  in  the  work. 
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